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size, sometimes oval 
“aj but usually round. 
These granules are 


wentric formation; that is, they 

ve @ common center. It is very 

sential that the miller preserve 

arch granules in their best condi- 
tion,.because of the great importance to the baker of 
hoy the starch behaves when subjected to heat in the 
presence of water. Starch granules are in two forms, 
the inner starch and the outer, the latter being the 
envclope, similar to the skin seen on hot milk. No- 
body knows exactly how these granules grow. Some 
thir they develop from a small nucleus and slowly 
beget the outer layers. Others believe they develop 
from the outside and grow inward, each granule 
stretching its outer skin as the inside swells up from 
the absorbed material. 

‘he small grains of any kind of starch invariably 
have the thickest envelopes, and are less easily at- 
tacked by diastase and heat. In the growing of starch 
granules in nature the process is such that no other 
assunption can be drawn than that the layers form 
from the outside toward the center. At germination, 
starch is not directly attacked by diastase, but by the 
enzyme cytase. This enzyme does not convert starch 
into sugars as diastase, etc. Investigators into germi- 
nation have found that the disintegration of the starch 
granule is absolutely independent of the dissolution of 
the cell wall, and that the function of cytase is to 
break down the cell wall of the granule, thus clearing 
the way for diastase to get to work on 
the starch inside. They have found, fur- 


ejtarch and Staleness 


By J. Percy Bryant 


aggregates of molecules. This would have been done 
by the action of heat. In the cold water milky liquid 
there would be no agent to disperse the molecules. 
When heat detaches some of the molecules the granules 
became proportionately smaller, and the separated 
molecules are distributed evenly and consistently 
throughout the mass, thus making it into a sort of 
solution. 


F this jellylike solution were left to stand for some 

days, it would break up into liquid and solid ele- 
ments. If common salt were added, the break-up 
would be faster. Starch and water are related to 
bread making, but because bread is a composition of 
starch, water, gluten, sugar, salt, fat, yeast, yeast 
food, gas and other substances, water and starch do 
not separate much at fermentation. The more starch 
and water separate, the staler becomes the bread. 

Much has been written in recent years about the 
staling of bread, and various causes have been given. 
But if the separation of starch and water could be 
absolutely avoided the problem would be solved, pro- 
viding gluten and other flour factors, fermentation, 
etc., received proper attention. This would suggest 


that starch and water would perma- 
nently be kept in a jellylike emulsion. 
Even if this were attained, some 
water would be separated from starch 
in the evaporation at baking. There 
is bound to be oven evaporation. If, 
however, there was no more than the 
essential amount of evaporation, due 
to the starch and water remaining to- 
gether permanently, the manufac- 
tured bread would not become stale until after a 
reasonable time, say, five or six days. 

It is too much to expect bread never to go stale, 
because of its composition and constitution. Various 
atmospheric conditions would bring this about, apart 
from water leaving the starch in the course of time 
as a natural course. 

The retaining of starch and water in a constant 
state of emulsion, or gel, opens up a big question. 
Bread is made up of many materials apart from essen- 
tials. These are varied by different bakers, and be- 
cause the starch-water emulsion has continually to 
be in contact and incorporated with them, it has yet 
to be discovered what should be the exact quantities 
and requirements of added materials to retain the 
starch-water emulsion in a permanent state. 

This question is the more perplexing because of 
the changes from time to time in flour and other 
necessary ingredients, and because of the variation in 
added materials. The baker’s object is the betterment 
of bread, but through lack of knowledge of additional 
materials and for the reason they are not constant in 
character, he may add too little or too much. 

It is known that, in bread starch, granules are not 
wholly burst. For that reason their 
solubility is not so complete as in the gel 





ther, that during the germination of the 
grain the cellulose walls of the endo- 





or emulsion, for here the granules would 
completely burst by the heat. Because 
starch granules do not completely burst 





sperm and also of the starch granules 
are broken down by the action of cytase, 
and that cytase is secreted by the em- 
bryo during germination. 

The starch content of flour is very 
large, sometimes running to 75 per cent. 
It is obvious that if there is to be good 
flour there must be no fault with the 
starch. Starch is in compact masses of 
molecules which form the flour granules. 
Starch granules are not chemically pure 
starch. If starch be suspended in water 
and the two be thoroughly shaken to- 
gether to form a milky fluid, this would 
form a suspension of rather large parti- 
cles which colloid chemists would call a 
Coarse suspensoid, that is, a coarse sus- 
pension of starch in the dispersion me- 
dium of water. If left, the granules 
would become separated from the water. 
They would separate more slowly, how- 
ever, if the water were made very viscous 
with wheat gluten. 





ROVIDING the starch granules 

were chemically pure, if the milky 
starch suspension were taken without the 
gluten and heated until gelatinization 
took place there would be an entirely 
different consistency. The chemical com- 
Position, however, would be entirely the 
Same as the starch suspensoid. This 
Belatinous mass would be almost trans- 
Parent. What would have happened 
Would be that the many molecules would 
have become separated in the water, and 
80 have reduced the granules to smaller 
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‘BREAD 


Our of the loaf upon my table came, 

As in a vision, countless spears of gold, 

Swift rainbow showers, and broad waves 
that rolled 

In light and shadow: came the sun’s quick 
flame 

Enkindling harvests for each race and 
name 

Of far-off islands, and lands new and old; 

Vast argosies of trade and wealth untold, 

And all the pageantry of human fame. 


In changing glory, from that simple thing 
Of brown and white, my soul took in the 
world: 

In praise of it I heard 4 million sing; 

To honor it was every flag unfurled; 

That vital force by which all flesh is led, 

That mystic symbol of the spirit,—Bread! 
Ingram Crockett. 








in bread, starch and water separate more 
rapidly than in the gel, due to the lesser 
degree of solubility in the starch gran- 
ules. It has not yet been discovered how 
the fat of flour or any added fat influ- 
ences the depositing of solid starch, but 
it is believed that gluten obstructs the 
separation of water from starch, and 
that salt does the reverse. 


FERMENTED dough is a coarsely 
dispersed emulsion, and going to the 
oven thus, some water is evaporated, 
some proteins coagulated so that the gas 
cells become fixed, some starch gelatin- 
ized. On getting cold after baking, what 
was formerly the dough is now firm gel, 
with the particles more or less evenly 
scattered and more or less coarsely di- 
vided, according to the ingredients and 
to the processes employed. Directly 
after cooling, the crumb of this bread 
would be moist, mainly due to the starch 
being in a soluble state. Staleness would 
occur by soluble starch reverting to in- 
soluble; staleness being in ratio to how 
much starch returned to insoluble. 
Normally, in bread there is not 
enough water completely to gelatinize the 
whole of the starch at baking. This 
implies that the more water added the 
more gelatinization there would be. 
Neither the miller over his test loaves 
nor the baker must seek to gelatinize at 
the expense of good consistency of dough, 
(Continued on page 773.) 
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‘The Use of ‘Water in ‘Baking 


]'T is only of comparatively recent date 
that the chemical composition of 
water for industrial purposes has been 
given the consideration which it de- 
serves, due to better knowledge of 
the technical problems involved, a 
is further reflected by the highly de- 
veloped state of industries in general. 

- Therefore, the source and character of an avail- 
able water supply is today given the first considera- 
tion by the manufacturer in seeking a suitable loca- 
tion for his plant. Water is, without a doubt, the 
most important natural solvent known. It is capable 
of dissolving many substances, and therefore it is 
very seldom obtained absolutely pure. Generally 
speaking, waters are examined for two purposes: first, 
biologically to determine their sanitary character, and 
second, chemically to determine their value for specific 
industrial purposes. 

Water, to be sanitary, must be free from certain 
forms of organic matter which indicate possible con- 
tamination with sewage or furnish a suitable breeding 
medium for disease germs, while the character and 
qualities of its mineral constituents establish the value 
of the water for the specific industrial purposes for 
which it is intended. 

The sources for organic impurities in waters are 
many. Natural waters in passing through the soil 
come in contact with various products of decomposi- 
tion and decay. Some of these products, such as 
acids and carbon dioxide, that are taken up by the 
water in its penetration of the soil, increase its power 
to dissolve mineral matter with which it comes in 
contact in its flow. 

Water that comes in contact with less soluble 
earthy matter contains smaller amounts of mineral 
substances. For this reason waters derived from large 
bodies and streams, especially where they come in 
contact with more insoluble formation, are usually 
more or less free from mineral matter. The mineral 
substances frequently present in natural waters, but 
varying in amounts, are silica and salts of iron, alumi- 
num, magnesium, calcium, sodium, potassium, etc. 

Therefore, waters for industrial purposes are classi- 
fied according to the nature and quantity of mineral 
substances they contain. These are hard and soft, 
alkaline, saline, and corrosive waters. If the water 
contains in solution large quantities of calcium and 
magnesium salts in the form of bicarbonates or sul- 
phates it is termed hard water; otherwise, it is soft. 
The hardness of a water may be permanent, tempo- 
rary, or both, in character, depending on whether it 
contains sulphates, bicarbonates or both, respectively. 
Alkaline waters are those which contain sodium car- 
bonate in solution and react alkaline when boiled. 
Waters containing salts of the alkali metals, sodium 
and potassium, are termed saline. Corrosive waters 
are those containing free acids, carbon dioxide, oxygen 
or chlorides of calcium and magnesium. 

While it is possible through chemical treatment to 
make most waters adaptable for industrial purposes, 
whether or not this is advisable depends, naturally, on 
the nature and amount of impurities contained there- 
in, this being determined only by chemical analysis 
of the respective water. 





WO most common methods for softening waters 

are (1) precipitation, and (2) base exchange. In 
the former the lime soda process is used, in which the 
soluble calcium and magnesium salts are precipitated 
as insoluble compounds forming a sediment in the 
water, which can then be removed by filtration. 

Of more recent date is the base exchange method 
or zeolite process. Zeolites are hydrated silicates of 
aluminum and a base of sodium or potassium. The 
sodium or potassium of the zeolite is replaced with 
the calcium and magnesium in the water. No pre- 
cipitate or sediment, however, is formed. Sodium or 
potassium does not cause hardness, and neither does 
the newly formed calcium and magnesium zeolite. 

The reactions involved in this method of treatment 


‘By CH. ad oviebel, of. 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


are more complex than those of the lime-soda process, 
and therefore a few of them are included, as follows: 


Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2[COs]2)+sodium zeolite ([SiO2):- 
Al,O3 NazO)=calcium zeolite ([SiO2,] Al,O; CaO) +sodium 
bicarbonate (2NaHCQOs). 


Calcium sulphate (CaSO,)+sodium zeolite ([SiO2)2 Al.Os- 
Na2O)=calcium zeolite ([SiO2)]2 Al,O,; CaO)+sodium sul- 
phate (Na2SQO,). 

The bicarbonates and sulphates of magnesium react 
with the zeolite in identically the same manner as 
those of calcium. 

Water with only a temporary hardness may be 
rendered soft by treatment with lime alone, or by 
heating. In the process of heating, the temporary 
hardness is removed as follows: 


Calcium bicarbonate (CaH2:[COs]2)+heat=calcium carbo- 
nate (CaCO;)+carbon dioxide (COz)+ water (H20O). 


Magnesium bicarbonate (MgH2[CO;]2) +heat=magnesium 
carbonate (MgCO;)+carbon dioxide (CO2) + water (H20). 
Coagulants, such as alum or aluminum sulphate, 
etc., are often used for the removal of bacterial 
growths and the correcting of excessive turbidity. In 
this case the precipitated calcium carbonate and mag- 
nesium hydrate from the lime treatment act as very 
effective mediums for carrying down finely divided 
solids, which otherwise would remain in suspension. 


ENERALLY speaking, waters of a hard charac- 

ter are not necessarily objectionable in the prepa- 
ration of foods, as is true with certain other indus- 
trial waters. However, biologically pure water is ab- 
solutely necessary in the preparation of foods. Its 
purity is directly related to the health giving and 
keeping quality of the product. The objectionable 
substances contained in water can be removed in vari- 
ous ways. Of course the method actually adopted will 
depend on the nature of the ingredients as well as the 
purpose for which the water is to be used. These 
methods are: 

1. Sedimentation, in which case the water is either 
allowed to settle a considerable time, or it is caused 
to flow in a thin sheet and slowly through shallow 
basins or compartments, where the suspended impuri- 
ties settle. 

2. Aération, where air is blown through the water 
by mechanical means, or the water flows over a spe- 
cially devised apparatus whereby organic matter or 
gases are then oxidized and removed. 

8. Coagulation by chemical treatment, usually with 
alum or aluminum sulphate. The organic matter co- 
agulates and the impurities settle out. The alum is 
introduced in the water, forming a hydrate of alumi- 
num which is very flocculent and sticky. This causes 
any loose, finely suspended particles to adhere to it, 
so that they settle. 

4, Filtration, in which case the water is passed 
through deep beds of sand or charcoal, or through 
porous stone plates. Filtration only removes solid 
matter and certain bacteria, but does not remove any 
dissolved substances. : 

5. Boiling destroys nearly all the bacteria in the 
water, even when it is badly contaminated, and it 
stands next to distilled water in this respect. As 
boiling precipitates much of the mineral matter, it is 
necessary to filter it afterward, making it somewhat 
expensive, especially for large quantities. 

6. Distillation, from a sanitary standpoint, pro- 
duces the purest water to use for the preparation of 
foods, but of course this water is absolutely free from 
mineral salts, which is in some instances very objec- 
tionable. If necessary, this condition can be adjusted 
by chemical treatment. 

Not very long ago little or no attention was given 
to the biological or chemical purity of water for use 
in the baking industry. This aspect has, however, 
changed in recent years. The demand for quality 
goods, brought about in part by competition as also 


the present day food laws, has made the use of pure 
raw materials absolutely necessary. 

As previously stated, water is very. rarely found 
absolutely pure, both from a biological and chemical 
standpoint. Quite frequently one will say that a 
water which is fit for drinking is also fit for baking. 
This in general may be true, but by no means in all 
cases. For instance, an alkaline water may be very 
good for drinking purposes, but it is unfit for baking. 
The safest and best way to determine the adaptability 
of a specific water supply for baking is to have a 
sample which is representative of the whole supply 
analyzed by some responsible laboratory. The fact 
that the water contains certain objectionable substances 
does not necessarily mean that it should not be used. 
In some cases the water can be treated, or certain 
modifications of formulas will permit the use of cer- 
tain types of water. 

Turbid waters containing insoluble suspended par- 
ticles can often be used for baking if they are clari- 
fied either by coagulation, filtration, or both. A water 
may be clear, and yet contaminated with the presence 
of micro organisms such as bacteria, etc. Such water 
materially will affect the fermentation of the dough, 

Hard, soft, alkaline and salirie waters all have a 
decided effect on fermentation. A medium perma- 
nently hard water strengthens or toughens the gluten, 
causing it to retain the carbon dioxide better, conse- 
quently producing a finer grained structure. Very 
hard waters, however, make it necessary to increase 
the fermentation time, other things remaining the 
same. In other words, it retards fermentation. If 
the time is unchanged, higher temperatures or a 
greater quantity of yeast is necessary. 

On the other hand, soft waters soften the gluten, 
causing the dough to be sticky and the resulting bread 
soggy. In this case the dough will come too fast. 
Therefore, waters which are very soft should never be 
used unless treated. 


LKALINE waters, by virtue of their soda con- 
tent, reduce the acidity of the dough, thereby 
decreasing the enzymatic activity of the yeast. The 
gluten also becomes soft, due to its solubility in an 
alkaline medium. This weakening of the gluten great- 
ly reduces its gas retaining capacity, resulting in a 
very coarse grained texture. 
The following table is characteristic of typical 
waters which have been examined at the institute: 
Analysis in parts of each substance per million 





parts of water: Lake 

Alkaline Soft Hard water 
Calcium carbonate ..... 64 30 353 vt) 
Magnesium carbonate... 36 19 56 15 
Calcium sulphate ...... none 7 275 § 
Magnesium sulphate ... 23 none 130 12 
Sodium carbonate ...... 106 none none none 
Sodium chloride ....... 29 54 63 11 
Ammonia ....... : trace trace none none 
Silicates ........ vree OO 5 
Organic matter . ee 14 31 12 10 


According to the analysis of the sample designated 
as alkaline, the same is of a moderate degree of com- 
bined hardness, which in itself is not objecticnable for 
baking, while on the other hand its relatively high 
soda content is sufficient to reject it for baking, unless 
treated chemically. 

The sample of soft water is too low in salts of 
magnesium and calcium to be used directly. Its salt 
and organic matter content may be sufficient to indi- 
cate possible contamination. 

Again, the hard water is somewhat high in salts 
of calcium and magnesium, still it is not beyond the 
maximum permissible limit, and therefore its use is 
well adaptable for baking. 

The lake water is somewhat similar to the soft 
water, the small difference in the percentages of its 
constituents being of little significance. This water 
can be and is used to a very great extent for baking, 
but as the hardness is somewhat low, it is better to 
add sulphate of calcium and sometimes phosphate 0 
calcium to an extent that the water is of a good, 
medium hard character. This also will cause fermet 
tation to proceed more favorably, the presence of thes 
salts providing good nourishment for the yeast. 
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REGAINING SELF-RESPECT 


[= “Letters to the Editor” in this issue 
} appears a communication from Mr. Ellis C. Baum, 
president of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
commenting on a recent discussion in these columns 
of the growing practice of taxing members of allied 
trades with the principal cost of “blurb” editions of 
local newspapers published in the interest of new bak- 
eries. Mr. Baum’s commendation, as well as the edi- 
torial indorsement of the Bakers Weekly and the 
Retail Baker, leave little doubt as to the views of 
members of allied industries on this ridiculous custom, 
alrcady a burdensome tax and threatening to reach 
eycn more serious proportions. 

It is to be hoped that frank disapproval of this 
rec rehensible practice will shortly be followed by allied 
trades taking an equally honest stand in the matter 
of responding to appeals to pay the expenses of bak- 
ers’ conventions, excursions, picnics and grand balls. 
None of the people who sell things to bakers subscribe 
to these funds out of affection for the baker himself. 
They pay because it is the custom, because they fear 
thet refusal will create resentment or discrimination, 
or because they hope for favors in return. 

Bakers, in soliciting subscriptions for which they 
can make no fair return, put themselves under an 
implied obligation which they never repay. At best 
the subscriptions are a good will offering, charged 
by the donors to “expense” or to “charity”; in either 
case, acceptance lowers the baker’s self-respect. At 
worst, they are shake-downs paid reluctantly at the 
behest of an insistent committee because the giver 
lacks the courage to refuse. 

Putting an end to paying for the local “new bakery 
special edition” is a good start. It is only a step fur- 
ther to discontinuing panhandling allied tradesmen 
for bakers’ parties. The baking industry is new to 
its gianthood, but it has developed strong, clean and 
fine men in leadership. ‘These should and undoubt- 
edly will take a stand in disapproval of further beg- 
ging tactics, and on the side of independence and 
self-respect for the industry. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT IOWA 
ry a current full-page advertisement in Editor & 

Publisher, the Iowa Daily Press Association, com- 
posed of the principal daily newspapers of that state, 
emphasizes these facts about Iowa prosperity: 

The average taxable wealth for each individual in 
Iowa is $4,146, as compared with the United States 
average of $2,731. 

The proportion of telephone connections to persons 
in Iowa is 67 per cent higher than the country’s 
average. 

Iowa has the lowest percentage of illiteracy, less 
than one per cent, of any state, and the percentage 
of persons over eighteen years of age who have finished 
high school is twice as great as the national average. 

Iowa has an automobile for every three and seven 
tenths persons in the state. 

To which, although it is not quoted in the adver- 
tisement, might be added the fact that the wealth in 
real property and improvements of Iowa is exceeded 
by but five states, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
lilinois and California, 

Yet it is from this state, undoubtedly richer both 
actually and potentially than any other equal area of 
nonintensively cultivated farm land in the world, that 
the “corn belt group” issues its mandates in the inter- 
est of subsidized agriculture. It issues them, accom- 
panied by political threats and forebodings of national 
bankruptey, at the very moment when the truthful 
and intelligent newspaper editors of Iowa are inviting 
advertisements in their publications by.emphasizing the 
State’s incomparable wealth and purchasing power. 

So absurd a combination has but a single, and 
almost parallel, precedent in recent years. In a pre- 
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vious “farm bloc” outburst in Congress, one distin- 
guished western senator led all others in bewailing the 
state of agriculture. Unhappily there appeared in 
Washington at this unpropitious moment a circular 
issued by the business manager of one of his farm 
publications painting a glowing picture of the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the farm population and the 
golden return which awaited the advertiser who would 
use the distinguished senator’s papers in its publicity 
plans. 

In an address in the West last week, Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover said: 

“It is true that our agricultural industry has 
lagged in recovery behind our industrial population, 
but, nevertheless, agriculture has made substantial 
progress from the depths of its demoralization. Sin- 
cere men of our nation are struggling constantly to 
add to the measures already taken which will over- 
come this final gap in our recovery. And I am con- 
fident it will be overcome.” 

This is the situation epitomized. Lagging farm 
prosperity ultimately will come to a position level 
with other prosperity. It will take time and intelli- 
gence. Propaganda, politics and falsehood will delay 
rather than hasten the day. 





EDUCATING THE PHYSICIAN 
LOS ANGELES physician recently received from 
Bishop & Co., an important local cracker and 
candy manufacturing concern, a letter, apparently 
one of hundreds, about its new “Brawn” biscuits, a 
part of which read as follows: 

“Our Brawn Biscuit is made with one hundred per 
cent whole wheat, containing all of the bran and 
valuable elements of the wheat just as grown by 
nature. 

“The new biscuit is delicious with milk or cream, 
spread with butter, jelly, jam or cheese and, further- 
more, is a complete substitute for bread or toast for 
breakfast. 

“We are very desirous that you know from actual 
taste just what the new Brawn Biscuit is like, and if 
you will give us your home address on the inclosed 
card, we will be pleased to deliver a full carton to 
you with our compliments.” 

It is worth noting that, while the biscuit is offered 
as a whole wheat “health” product, the argument in 
its favor is not supplemented with mention of dele- 
terious effects of eating white flour. This fact is so 
rare that it merits commendation. Few promoters of 
whole wheat products attempt to develop the market 
for their goods on their own merits. Almost invari- 
ably they depend upon the reflex action of falsehoods 
regarding white bread. 

The chief point of interest in the present letter, 
and the purpose for which it is here quoted, is its 
illustration of the methods by which the food merits of 
white flour are steadily being undermined. A _ thou- 
sand physicians, perhaps ten thousand, or, ultimately 
and if the campaign proves profitable, several times 
that number, will receive this argument for “whole 
wheat as a balanced food for strength, energy and 
good health.” 

Only a few of these will have more than rudi- 
mentary ideas of modern dietetics, and will be fertile 
ground for sowing seeds of belief in the superior 
virtues of “brawny” whole wheat products. A ma- 
jority of general practitioners have a natural tendency 
to discountenance white bread, although few ever are 
prepared to quote authority for their belief. Usually 
they are frankly astonished when shown that over- 
whelming scientific authority indorses white bread as 
the superior food and accepts the husk of the wheat 
berry for corrective purposes only, 

Thus the “whole wheat” propaganda falls upon 
willing ears. The insidious gift of a “whole carton 
with our compliments” does not, of course, detract 
from the propaganda’s welcome, even though any 
“obligation” is expressly denied in the circular letter. 
In a very large number of instances, no doubt, a new 
convert is made for “brawny” and “branny” food. 
This conversion of the physician as an individual is 
not so important as the fact that, as a physician, he 
is then in position to spread disbelief in white flour 
products to those who accept his recommendation as 
authoritative. 

Thousands of physicians are doing just this; and 
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dentists, domestic science teachers, physical directors 
and many other professional and semiprofessional per- 
sons are aiding them. Hardly any of these have real 
knowledge of the relative food values of flour made 
from whole wheat and flour milled after the outer 
coating of the berry has been removed. Few, if any, 
know of the results of war-time enforced use of long 
extraction flours and of the serious results which too 
often attend eating of whole wheat products, particu- 
larly by children and the aged, 

Yet the campaign goes forward, eagerly aided by 
manufacturers of every sort of food product which 
must depend upon reduced consumption of bread to 
find a market; abetted, too, by newspapers, which, to 
maintain interest, must choose the quack with headline 
possibilities rather than the staple truth which is 
never news. Daily and hourly the distrust of sound, 
wholesome bread is increased by these scores of ac- 
tivities, On the opposite side is arrayed only inertia, 
the habit and tradition of bread eating. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BREAD 

i are neges the princely three million dollar gift of 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago is to be the home of 
America’s first technological museum, similar to the 
great scientific museums of Europe, one of which, the 
Deutsche Museum at Munich, inspired Mr, Rosen- 
wald’s action. In the old Fine Arts Museum, to be 
reconstructed for the purpose, five hundred thousand 
feet of floor space will be available for what should 
be in time a great exposition of American industry. 

In it will be shown “the beginnings, development 
and progress of each of the basic industries, such as 
mining, smelting, metal working, transportation, engi- 
neering, building, textiles and agriculture.” Should it 
be developed as fully as the Munich museum, as doubt- 
less it will, there ultimately will be shown the com- 
pleted processes by which every raw material is fabri- 
cated into its innumerable products. It is anticipated 
that most of these exhibits will be provided by the 
various industrie® themselves. Their educational and 
practical values are obvious. 

Here is opportunity for the bread industries to 
take the initiative in displaying the marvel of a grain 
of wheat. Every step from the placing of the seed 
in the soil, through the harvest and by progressive 
stages to market, its conversion into white flour and 
finally its baking into the golden loaf should be shown 
in every interesting detail. In spite of the simplicity 
of the process, the conversion of the seed of wheat 
into mankind’s chief food is one of the most marvelous 
as well as one of the most beautiful accomplishments 
of industry. 

It may be accepted as certain that none of the 
food competitors of white bread, conspicuously in- 
cluding all of the flaked, shredded, grape sugared and 
otherwise treated wheat foods, will fail to be present 
and accounted for. Each will be ready to contribute 
to the miseducation of people in the merits of white 
flour and white bread. The responsibility for a proper 
presentation of the processes of flour and bread mak- 
ing falls upon the milling and baking industries and 
the organizations which act for them. 


—_————- 


THE SANDWICH SHOPS 

: a letter to this paper a miller directs attention to 

the considerable service being rendered in the cause 
of bread consumption by the multitude of “sandwich 
shops” which have sprung up over the country in the 
past two or three years. Scores of them are to be 
found in both downtown and outlying districts of 
every city, many of them part of a “chain” organiza- 
tion, others independently operated. Their popularity 
now is spreading to smaller towns and villages, where 
the sandwich has heretofore been principally known in 
association with the railroad lunch counter. 

Assuming the steady increase in number of these 
institutions as evidence of their growing popularity, 
their effect upon bread consumption is bound to be 
considerable, It also is fair to credit them with edu- 
cational value. A sandwich with golden brown toasted 
bread eaten in one of these shops may well lead to a 
taste for like toasted delicacies at home. On all 
accounts, the growth of sandwich shops is to be wel- 
comed by the bread industries as a substantial con- 
tribution to maintaining consumption of their products. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: ° 

NORTHWEST— Aug. 22 Aug. 23 

Aug. 21 Aug. 14 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...213,311 240,036 228,524 256,789 
St. Paul 12,184 11,498 12,880 8,798 
Duluth-Superior 12,3356 16,185 14,490 24,285 
Outside mills*..138,584 190,023 172,254 235,320 





Totals . -876,864 456,742 428,148 526,192 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..145,621 150,951 119,316 119,940 
Wichita ....... 60,688 53,086 23,706 47,975 
Salina ......... 33,427 36,400 23,225 33,093 
St. Joseph 47,229 45,965 28,079 48,226 
Omaha ....... 26,835 27,819 22,675 19,990 


Outside millst. .330,369 322,405 208,924 254,357 





Totals . 634,169 635,626 425,825 623,581 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 








St. Louis ..... 39,400 40,000 26,400 20,100 
Outsidet . 56,600 62,000 45,100 68,300 
BOOS sveecvee 49,000 60,700 40,6500 42,600 
Outside{ . 38,263 36,184 39,960 se, ed 
EmG@iamapolia 1. cccce cewcco-cscess 
Southeast ..... 123, 494 112,730 125,136 113, 331 
Totals . 806,747 301,614 277,086 311,492 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,267 26,480 20,139 44,390 
Seattle ........ 27,603 20,014 80,102 26,092 
Tacoma ....... 28,107 28,932 21,558 13,035 
Totals .... 84,977 75,426 71,799 83,617 
See 195,468 192,336 185,154 156,462 
Chicago ........ 38,000 38,000 36,000 38,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, #6 possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTH WEST— Aug. 22 Aug. 23 


aus. Be Aug. 14 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 45 44 46 
Bt. DOB wcccccces M4 52 59 40 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 41 39 66 
Outside mills* .... 49 51 50 68 
Average ..... 43 48 43 61 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 84 87 78 80 
.. aa 81 85 36 74 
PPA ee: 88 100 50 72 
St, Joseph ....... 99 96 59 101 
RUS Sen c cc cccae 97 101 82 80 
Outside millst .... 91 89 57 * 78 
Average ..... 90 90 61 80 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Pa 61 63 41 31 
Outsidet ....... 65 71 52 65 
OE: comedccnecs 102 106 84 93 
Outsidef ....... 60 64 69 65 
Indianapolis ..... ee oe Tr 57 
Southeast ........ 70 77 72 66 
Average ..... 70 76 64 64 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ......00. 47 42 32 71 
MOBSEES cccccsccces 68 64 57 49 
| ee 49 61 38 23 
Average ..... 49 44 41 48 
Buffalo ........4.5: 82 81 78 84 
GHRSOMO cc c-ccccces 95 95 90 95 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. ° 


mills outside of centers 


Louis, but controlled 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Aug. 21, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 5 15 245 236 

Kansas City .. 18 10 162 181 

Chicago ...... 286 219 204 98 ee o° 
New York ... 245 235 70 #41380 267 239 
Beeston 0.000% 25 21 ee o6 os 8 
Baltimore .... 45 35 4 es oe ee 
Philadelphia... 41 42 42 44 92 109 
Milwaukee ... 38 72 2 14 es ee 
tNashville ... .. oe ee oe 43 39 


Dul.-Superior,. 162 170 2038 186 255 245 

*Buffalo 101 
*Receipts by ‘lake only. 

days ending Aug. 20. 


"+Figures ‘for 10 
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Good Flour Bookings but Poor Specifications 


Domestic Demand,—Last week’s flour demand was active, especially in the 


Northwest, where the best sales for some time were made. 


A satisfactory 


feature of the trade in the Northwest was that mills were able to obtain re- 





markably high prices in spite of rumors to the effect that 
price cutting was taking place. On 
proved that these rumors were a ruse of buyers to en- 
courage millers to accept lower than their asking prices 
in order to get sales on their books. 
siderable business was done for future shipment. 
Southwest again reported bookings greater than capacity. 

Export Trade—Although moderate sales of winter 
wheat flour are being made to Europe, mostly by mills 


investigation it 


In the East con- 
The 


“~in the Southwest favorably situated for shipment from Gulf ports, foreign 
buyers are inclined to await the outcome of the Canadian crop. Most winter 
wheat mills are comfortably situated with regard to their output of low 
grades, and they are therefore not quoting prices for export which are likely 


to attract large sales. 


Latin American buyers are a little more active, as 


they apparently have become more confident of the stability of wheat. 
Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 10@20c lower than they were last 
week, in spite of the slightly higher wheat market and an easy tendency in 


millfeed. 


Production—A general complaint that shipping instructions were being 
received very slowly was reflected in a slowing up of production in most 


centers last week. 
on mill books. 


The rate of mill activity is not in proportion to the orders 
In the Northwest and in the central and southern states mill 


activity declined five points, while in the Southwest it managed to hold its own. 

Millfeed.—There is a very slow demand for millfeed, and prices are easier. 
Belief in a shortage of feedingstuffs this winter and active inquiry for future 
shipments of millfeed at prevailing rates are causing millers to hold their 


prices firmly for deferred delivery. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 24.—(Special Cable)—Buyers continue a hand-to- 


mouth policy, expecting lower prices. 
is very limited, but some sales of Kansas flours are being made. 


Demand is small and forward business 
Stocks are 


generally very low. Canadian tops are offered at 44s 6d@45s 6d per 280 lbs 
($7.59@7.76 bbl) September, 43s 9d ($7.45 bbl) October, 43s ($7.33 bbl) No- 
vember; Canadian exports at 42s 6d ($7.24 bbl) September, 41s 9d ($7.12 bbl) 
October, 41s ($6.99 bbl) November; Kansas exports at 41s@42s 6d ($6.99@ 
7.24 bbl); American milled Manitobas at 43s ($7.33 bbl), October; American 
low grade at 30s ($5.11 bbl); Argentine at 23s 6d ($4.01 bbl); Australian 
patents at 42s ($7.16 bbl) arriving, 44s ($7.50 bbl) forward; and home milled 
Straight run at equal to 44s 6d ($7.59 bbl), c.i-f. 


Hamburg.— 


pects for the quality of the wheat crop. 
Harvesting is practically finished. 
very quiet, but there is some business in Kansas flour. 


moisture. 


The home market is more active, owing to the improved pros- 


Rye has been much damaged through 
Demand for imported flour is 
A large demand for 


imported flour is anticipated later on for blending with home milled flour, 
which is expected to be exceptionally weak. Kansas tops are quoted at $8.40 
@8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.48@7.66 bbl) September, Kansas exports at $8.30@ 
8.50 ($7.40@7.57 bbl) September, Canadian exports at $8.30@8.60 ($7.40@ 
7.66 bbl) October, home milled at $11.20@12.30 ($9.98@10.95 bbl), and rye 


flour at $7.45@8 ($6.64@7.13 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—The market is very quiet. 


Buyers are only supplying their 


immediate needs, expecting lower prices. Canadian tops are quoted at $9 per 
100 kilos ($8.02 bbl), and Canadian exports at $8.50 ($7.57 bbl) September. 
Oslo.—During the last month the food commission has purchased 7,000 
tons Kansas exports at around $8@8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.183@7.40 bbl), Au- 
gust-September shipment, from the Gulf; also 1,000 tons English exports for 


immediate shipment at a cheap price. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 














Exports of flour through Vancouver 
for the first half of 1926 were 681,759 
bbls, compared with 238,095 for the same 
period last year and 730,398 in 1924, 


In the United States farmers obtain 
more of their income from dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry than from the growing 
of grain crops. 





GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec, 
134% 138% 143% 145 
135 % 139% 145% 146% 
135% 139% 146% 146% 
138% 140% 146% 147% 
136% 139% 144% 146% 
136% 139% 144% 1464 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug Sept. Dec Sept. Dec, 
OFA 127% 131% 132% 137% 
ae 128% 132% 134 138% 
ae 129% 132 5% 134% 138% 
BO secvces 131% 134% 137% 1404 
Bb 6 oes 129% 133% 135 138% 
Pe 129% 133% 135 138% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec, 
Or ree 137 135% 129% 129 
Sere 138% 136% 131% 130% 
Bes tess 138% 136% 131% 130% 
| Pr 139% 137% 133% 1314 
Bhcsskes 137% 135% 131% 130% 
ate netas 137% 135% 131% 131 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
| Bee 155% 154 146% 146% 
BOs seces 165% 153% 146% 147% 
PTT ee 155% 153% 146% 1464 
BO oes 158% 155% 146% 146% 
| Pree 157% a"  ~seonaa secs 
BOvsieeus 155% Soe.) OS bee” ~~ Whee os 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. D2¢, 
| Sarees 79% 845% 79% 82% 
| eer 80% 85% 80 83% 
ee 718% 84% 79 8.5% 
Mey cibae 79% 845% 79% 8. % 
Bho cvene 78% 83% 78% 8i% 
SB ccpes 79% 85% 79% 8.2% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee 
OY ae 37% 42% 37% 3 % 
aR ic 38% 39 5% 43% 38% 40% 
ee 39% 42% 38% 40% 
BOcscece 39% 43 38% 40% 
BB. ccsce 39% 42% 37% 39% 
Beostece 39% 42% 37% 39% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug Sept Dec Sept. Dec. 
| Sores 97 102 91% 93% 
| arr 98 102% 925 96% 
| ere 98% 102% 93% 95% 
BO. ccree 100% 104% 95% 95% 
—( Sea 97% 102 92% of 
BB. cccsse 97% 102% 92% 96% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Serre 244 245% 246% 248% 
| Seer 245 246% 247 245% 
Be cccnes 245% 247 247% 249% 
. Sa 244% 245% 247 249 
| Seer 241% 244 244 246 
BOs csvee 240% 242 243% 245 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Aug. 7.. 2,848 2,474 2,514 
Previous week ....... 2,779 2,435 2,166 
ee ee 14,037 13,258 13,441 

Imports— 

Sly Deus. F..0.0008 

Exports— 

Week ending Aug. 7.. 188 205 199 
Previous week ...... 150 163 180 
ro de Se 850 980 1,029 





MUCH DAMAGED WHEAT RECEIVED 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Twenty-five 
per cent of the wheat received in Fort 
Worth last week was smut damaged, 
according to V. L. Nigh, grain inspector. 
Much also was damaged by sprouting, 
causing an average loss of 8c bu. Deal- 
ers said sprouting damage was found 
principally in wheat threshed by combine 
machines, 








Flour quotations, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent ........... $7.50@ 8.10 $8.05@ 8.40 $....@.... $8.20@ 8.50 $8. 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.20@ 7.70 7.90@ 8.05 eS 7.50@ 8.00 8. 
Spring firet clear. ..:.....05.0% 6.60@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 em Te, 7.00@ 7.40 v. 
Hard winter short patent 7.00@ 7.25 . Peo 7.25@ 7.60 6,.90@ 7.40 8. 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.25@ 6.60 ae 6.60@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.90 7 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.90@ 6.20 . Per 5.560@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 oss 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.40@ 7.10 Pee c0geeones 6.80@ 7.30 7 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.50 a eee ee ee 6.25@ 6.50 6. 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.75@ 6.95 eer) leery 0 6,06 Daote 5.40@ 5.90 See 
Ee NEED. 6-650 cee s tenne 5.50@ 5.85 5.60@ 56.80 ee | re coe gee ed 6. 
tye Gour, Gark’ ....6.scscesee 4.00@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.30 rr, Sree cove@ecce 4. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.30 $....@ 8.60 pT Yer 80@ 8.20 $....@ 
Straight ........ 5.80@ 6,50 7.10@ 7.25 Dakota ........ 8.50@ 8.95 8. 50@ 8. 75 
eee 5.90@ 6.60 6.90@ 7.10 Montana ....... 7.70@ 7.90 8.25@ 8.50 


*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 24. 


— Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 ibs, 
elivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus TtNashville 
95@ 9.00 $8.10@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.10@ 9.25 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.75@ 9.25 
25@ 8.30 7.65@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.00 7.60@ 8.00 ose occ 
65@ 7.75 7.10@ 7.60 wo. Pere 7.75@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.50 ope Qrecds eT. Ue 
00@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.65 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.90 7.40@ 7.80 7.75@ 8.25 
75@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ 7.50 ee ere 7.00@ 7.40 ee 
oBivcee oeee@nee -+-@.... oo0e@.... ooee@.... +0e@.... -@. 
-00@ 7.50 Terr. srr 6.75@ 7.00 Se: Pere 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 
75@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.25@ 7.25 6.65@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 
, ye cscs Pave vce Bese re0e@.... 6.40@ 6.60 oom WP eées 6.25@ 6.75 
15@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.45 6.15@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.40 --@.. -@.. 
65@ 4.75 eves Doowe 4.40@ 4.65 5.50@ 5.75 4.95@ 5.00 -@.. -@.. 
Toronto Whehes | Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{.. fai ++»@8.60 $....@9.16 Spring first clearg ..... $7.00 $6.95 
Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.65 wc edas Spring exports§ ....... 43s 9a eee 
Spring second patent] ... :; @8.10 : @8.55 Ontario exports§ ...... 38s 0d 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. ¢{Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of complimenting you on your 
editorials regarding the “Newspaper 
Nuisances.” 

There is no question that so-called 
“bakery supplements” being put out by 
the various local newspapers throughout 
the country are doing little good, and 
are becoming a nuisance to the allied 
trades. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dus‘ry are firmly behind every movement 
to make greater the industry through the 
success of each individual baker, but they 
do not believe that these local publicity 
stunts are conducive to any building of 
the industry. 

Your work to eliminate these perpetra- 
tions upon the allied trades is to be com- 
mended, and we hope that the stand you 
hav: taken will be followed by other edi- 
torials to bring about the cessation of 
Saree. 

Yours very truly, 
Exuis C. Baum, 
President Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 





Will Scotland Change Her 
Bread Making Process? 


N article reviewing the baking proc- 
A esses in use in producing bread from 

the period of ancient Egypt till to- 
day recently appeared in a Glasgow eve- 
ning newspaper. The initials at the foot 
of the article suggest that the writer was 
the lecturer in the Scottish Baking 
School, associated with the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow. The article is in- 
teresting because it expresses the view 
that the traditional baking process in 
Scotland may shortly undergo a change. 

After describing the short-dough proc- 
ess as one that permits of such rapidity 
that a large number of loaves can be 
produced in about two or three hours, the 
writer makes the following remarks in 
regard to the method employed in Glas- 
gow and the west of Scotland: “The 
method in vogue in the west of Scotland 
is the longest process known for making 
bread. Barm is added to a mixture of 
malt and flour, the yeast in the former be- 
ing allowed several days to increase and 
multiply at the expense of the malt and 
the flour. When ready the whole is added 
to a portion of the flour that is to be 
used for making bread, and about 13 
hours are allowed for the yeast to get a 
grip on this new material that has been 
added to it. 

“After the expiration of this period, the 
bulk of the flour and the other ingredi- 
ents is added. Within about a couple of 
hours the yeast has obtained a grip on the 
fresh supply of flour. Finally the rest 
of the flour, etc., is added, and within 
another couple of hours the dough is 
ready. Altogether the bread is something 
like six days on the road. 

“More skill is required for this process 
than for any other, as there are many 
pitfalls for the unwary. It is‘known as 
the Parisian barm and quarter sponge 
process.” 


LONG PROCESS VS. SHORT PROCESS 


The writer proceeds to compare the 
long and short processes, saying that bak- 
ers who use the short one justify its adop- 
tion by them on account of the ease with 
which they can produce what they con- 
sider a good loaf. 

“The advocates of the method by which 
the bulk of the bread in Glasgow is pro- 
duced maintain that the end justifies the 
extra trouble. 

“English people who have migrated to 
‘asgow very seldom can be found to 
\press appreciation of bread made with 
‘arisian barm, and bakers themselves 
re constantly warring over the respec- 
tive merits of the long and the short 
processes. Whether the controversy is 


i a ae) 
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one between liberalism and conservatism 
in bakery procedure, time alone can show. 

“In London and the south of England 
the necessary rearing of yeast is made in 
a fluid obtained from mashed potatoes. 
This fluid is the same as the barm de- 
scribed above, only the food is different. 
It is added to flour and water, and the 
whole mass allowed to ferment for about 
six hours. 

“Potatoes, however, are beginning to 
be regarded with disfavor because they 
make the bakehouse dirty and occasion- 
ally induce in bread the disease known 
as rope. This malady is unknown in 
Scotland. 


SPONGE AND DOUGH METHOD 


“Probably the commonest of all meth- 
ods is one known as the sponge and dough 
process. Pressed yeast is added with 
water to a part of the flour that is to be 
used and allowed to ferment for a few 
hours, after which the rest of the flour 
is added and a little more time allowed 
for the yeast to take hold of the fresh 
mass. 

“This method, on account of its many 
advantages, will probably predominate 
over the others in the near future.” 


ADVANCE IN FLOUR MADE 
BY AUSTRALIAN MILLERS 


Metsourne, Vicroria, July 24.—Twice 
within the past fortnight the Victorian 
Millowners’ Association has advanced its 
flour quotations. The price today is £15 
5s ton. 

The Victorian wheat market is firm, 
owing to demand from New South 
Wales. The difficulties experienced by 
some Sydney millers in securing grain 
to meet commitments in hand and to 
provide for future requirements indicate 
that the northern state’s stock must be 
low. Investigations were made, with the 
result that millers were found to have 
ample wheat available to meet home con- 
sumption needs until the new crop sup- 
plies come in. Supplies, however, are 
unevenly distributed, so that some mill- 
ers are short. 

Flour is quoted in Sydney at £16 10s 
ton, and a further advance is expected. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 








CLEANER BAKERS IN ENGLAND 

It has been made compulsory in Eng- 
land for master bakers to provide ade- 
quate washing facilities and a supply of 
towels for their workmen, This seems a 
very necessary and quite a simple mat- 
ter, but many of the small bakers, par- 
ticularly in London, find difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of the factory 
inspectors in the matter. The facilities 
in most cases are outside the bakery, and 
during the night it is doubtful if the men 
themselves quite appreciate going out 
into the cold air from the warm bakery. 
To the employer the cost will probably 
be not less than 6d per man per week. 
This on the top of other insurance 
charges, already compulsory, quite se- 
riously makes the establishment costs of 
bakeries very much higher than they 
were, say, 10 years ago. The employer 
has to pay, as his share of the workmen’s 
insurance, 4%2d for health insurance, 
4%2d for unemployment insurance, and 
8d for pension to the workman at 65, or 
to his widow if he should die. This makes 
1s 5d insurance for each workman. Then 
there is special insurance against voca- 
tional diseases and accidents, third party 
insurance, insurance schemes against fire, 
against burglary, etc., etc. Thus insur- 
ance premiums of all sorts have come to 
be a very large item in business expense, 
and the possibilities in this direction seem 
endless. The worst feature is that each 
new charge creates a host of officials who 
produce nothing, but have all to be paid. 


Joun KirKLanp. 





TAKES CHARGE OF MILL 
Alfred Prodell has assumed full charge 
of the Northern Milling Co., Oconto 
Falls, Wis. 





Beginning in 1857 with a six-mile line 
built from equipment originally intended 
for use in the Crimean War, Argentine 
railways have grown steadily until in 
1924 they had formed a complete net- 
work about the republic with a mileage 
of 24,000, 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ERMANY’S wheat crop, according to an estimate which is apparently 

official, is 110,000,000 bus this year, against 118,212,300 last year. Bel- 

gium is estimated to have 12,713,000 bus, against 14,477,000 last year, 
and estimates have also been issued for three or four of the smaller countries 
in which the changes are not important. Two revisions of earlier estimates have 
appeared. Roumania is now given 108,000,000 bus, a reduction of 20,000,000 
from the first estimate, but this still leaves her over 3,000,000 more than - 
last year. The third and final estimate for India makes the crop 324,949,000 
bus, which adds 1,300,000 to the former figures. 

For 23 countries in the northern hemisphere the indicated total for 1926 
is now 2,389,000,000 bus. In 1925 these countries produced 2,392,000,000 bus, 
or some 3,000,000 more than this year. In compiling these totals the last of- 
ficial estimate for Canada is adopted, although it may be found too low, but 
the official figures for the Canadian crop of 1925 have been increased by some 
17,000,000 bus since deliveries have established an underestimate to that ex- 
tent. Russia and France are the two largest producers not yet reported upon. 
Private estimates show a substantial reduction in France, but reliable figures 
from Russia are not yet forthcoming. If the Russian crop is larger than last 
year and the Canadian crop has been underestimated, it is still possible that 
production in the northern hemisphere may equal that of last year, but the 
appearance at present is that it may be. a little smaller. 

It is now possible further to analyze world shipments during the crop 
year ended July 31, last. Out of total shipments of 667,500,000 bus there 
were shipped to Europe 532,200,000, or almost 80 per cent, and to ex-European 
countries 135,300,000, or a little over 20 per cent. In percentage, the ship- 
ments to ex-European countries were the largest on record, but only second 
largest in quantities, falling short of those for 1923-24 by 12,000,000 bus, but 
exceeding those of 1924-25 by almost 60,000,000. 

All shipments to ex-European countries reported in commercial statistics 
during the past year were made by four countries, the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. Customs returns will later show that minor ex- 
porters also made small shipments to these countries. Taking commercial 
statistics as they are, however, the supplies for ex-Europe were provided as 
to 57.1 per cent by North America, 27.8 per cent by Australia, and 15.1 per 
cent by Argentina. 

Europe’s domestic crop last year was 334,000,000 bus greater than in the 
preceding year, whereas its imports fell off by only 107,500,000. As rye and 
potatoes were plentiful, these figures would suggest that consumption in 
Europe showed expansion during the year. 

Both Europe and ex-Europe drew most heavily upon North America. 
Out of total North American shipments of 413,200,000 bus, Europe took 336,- 
100,000 and ex-Europe 77,100,000. As 81.3 per cent of North American ship- 
ments went to Europe, the European market was, as it always has been, of 
dominating importance to North America, and relatively more important 
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than to any other of the chief exporting countries. 

The trade of Argentina with ex-European countries tends to be steady, 
largely because of the demand from Brazil. Europe takes most of the excess. 
Last year Argentina shipped 73,500,000 bus to Europe and 20,400,000 to ex- 


Europe. 


Of Australia’s total shipments of 74,100,000 bus, a little more than one 


half went to ex-Europe. 


Australia regularly does a substantial trade with 


the Orient, but last year this trade was a little larger than ever before. As 
is the case with Argentina, Europe takes Australia’s excess, 
The four big exporters, Canada, the United States, Argentina, and Aus- 


tralia, supplied 84 per cent of the imports of European countries. 


India 


furnished less than 5,000,000 bus, and, outside of moderate quantities from 
North Africa and Chile, the balance of what were entered as imports by 
European countries were exports from other European countries, of which 
Russia and the Danubian states were the chief contributors. 

In percentages, supplies for Europe were provided as follows: North 
America 63.2 per cent, Argentina 13.8 per cent, Australia 6.9 per cent, 
India .9 per cent, and all other countries, including Russia and the Danubian 


states, 15.2 per cent. 








Concerning the Oven as a Chattel 
By A. L. H. Street 


HE right of the manufacturer of an 
"Toren to reclaim it as against the 

buying baking company’s trustees in 
bankruptcy was the point in dispute in 
the case of Duhrkop Oven Co. vs. Tor- 
may et al. (9 Fed. 2d, 281), decided by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, third circuit. 

The oven was installed under a so- 
called “lease” contract, purporting to re- 
serve title in the seller until payment in 
full for the oven. Before payment was 
completed, the bakery company became 
bankrupt and the seller attempted to en- 
force title to the oven, which was so con- 
structed as to be surrounded by a brick 
inclosure. The court ruled that there 
could be no reclamation, saying, in part: 

“When the contract was entered into 
the oven was not in existence. Nor ‘dur- 
ing construction, when Kohler paid 
$1,700, or ‘50 per cent of the considera- 
tion, had the oven come into being. 
When the construction was completed, 
the oven for the first time became the 
thing contracted for. It then became an 
entity—whether a chattel or something 
else—and consisted of metal parts seated 
in and surrounded by masonry sunk into 
the ground and connected with a brick 
house—the very substantial cost of the 
masonry being reckoned in the considera- 
tion of $3,400. While we do not hold 
that the oven thus built was realty, or a 








fixture, it is close enough to one or the 
other to throw light on what the par- 
ties really contemplated by their con- 
tract. . ‘ 

“It is susceptible only of demolition, 
and when demolished it would not be the 
oven which the company had built and 
for which Kohler had partly paid. Much 
of it would be scrap.” 





RETURN FROM CANADA 

Guascow, Scottanp, Aug. 3.—Two di- 
rectors of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, the largest miller in 
Scotland, recently returned from Canada. 
Both were in Winnipeg to report upon 
the position of the society’s big farm of 
10,000 acres in Saskatchewan, which re- 
cently was turned over as a settlement 
for emigrant colonists. The farm was 
not a success as a wheat producing ven- 
ture, but the two directors who have been 
asked to report upon the matter have 
not yet presented their views. They are 
due, however, to give a detailed report 
at an early date to the board of the 
society. 





EXHIBITION DATE IS SET 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The New. York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers will hold its exhibition on 
May 16-21 at Madison Square Garden. 
The association plans to make the affair 
one of national scope. 
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Laboratory Tests of the New Spring Wheat 
Crop Indicate Excellent Quality 
By Harry Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


HE marketing of the new spring 
T wheat crop has begun. It is a crop 

of excellent quality. The tests, so 
far, show a higher protein content than 
last year’s crop, which was above the 
average. As usual, appreciable varia- 
tions are found among the wheats of 
different localities, particularly in test 
weight. Wheat crops of medium or 
comparatively low yields per acre are 
frequently high in protein and contain 
a most excellent quality of gluten—and 
this is true of the new crop. 


An excellent quality of flour will be 
milled from the selected new crop of 
hard spring wheat; the flours will be 
strong, responsive to yeast action, work 
well in the bakeshop, and yield the max- 
imum amount of bread. 

Our wheat crops this year are of such 
character that good breads are assured. 
People generally should become better 
acquainted with the high food value of 
bread and the large amount of valuable 
nutrients it supplies at such a low cost, 
compared with other foods. 


Tests at the Minnesota State Experimental Mill 


ESTS have been made in the Min- 
"| sesets State Testing Mill of a car 

lot of wheat of the 1926 crop, 
shipped from Wabasso, Redwood County, 
Minnesota. This graded No. 1 dark 
northern spring, 58.4 lbs bu, 2 per cent 
dockage, 14.2 per cent protein. Several 
tests of small samples from this terri- 
tory have shown that this content of 
protein is fairly representative of the 
wheat from the section around Wabasso. 
Comparisons with that grown in the 
same territory in 1925 indicate that this 
year the weight per bushel is about 2 
Ibs heavier, and the protein content ap- 
proximately 1 per cent higher. 

The wheat was~found to contain 14 
per cent of moisture, the maximum al- 
lowed in No. 1 grade. Consequently, 
little water could be added in tempering. 
It was washed as a part of the cleaning 
process in preparation for milling, and 
no additional water was used in temper- 
ing. The wheat showed a moisture con- 
tent of 15.2 per cent at the first break 
rolls. The ash content was 1.65 per cent. 

The wheat milled well, differing in no 
material way from our average hard, vit- 
reous wheats of the Northwest. The 
yield of straight grade flour obtained 
was 70.2 per cent, and the yield of total 
feed 30.1 per cent. The straight grade 
flour contained 13.57 per cent protein, 
14.4 per cent moisture (vacuum method) 
and 0.48 per cent ash. The yield of flour 
was 0.5 per cent higher than obtained 
from the same grade of wheat last year. 


The ash content of both the wheat and 
the flour was lower than that of the 
average of the same grade of wheat of 
the 1925 crop, which showed 1.83 and 
0.52 per cent, respectively. 

When mixed into a dough the flour 
had an absorption of 60 per cent. The 
dough was elastic, easily handled 
throughout the fermentation period of 
250 minutes, had a good oven spring, 
and baked into an excellent loaf with 
a volume of 2,725 cc, a color score of 
99.5, and texture score of 100. The 
dough and the bread were superior to 
the average from hard spring flour. In 
baking value the flour exceeded the score 
of the average of last year’s crop, which 
was 2,120 cc volume, 97.5 color score, 97 
texture score. The high content of pro- 
tein, together with the good quality of 
the gluten, were largely responsible for 
the large loaf volume. The loaf volume 
exceeded, however, the average loaf vol- 
ume obtained with flour of 13.5 per cent 
protein. The texture of the baked loaf 
was unusually good for fresh flour 
milled from new wheat. 

In general the milling tests showed the 
wheat to be not much different from our 
good hard spring wheats. The baking 
tests of the flour showed baking value 
superior to the average hard spring 
wheat flour. The results reported here 
are from a single carload, and too gen- 
eral conclusions concerning the charac- 
ter of the Minnesota crop cannot be 
drawn until further tests are made. 








GERMANY’S AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY IS SURVEYED 


Wasuinoron, D. C.— “Agricultural 
Survey of Germany,” by Louis G., 
Michael, foreign agricultural economist, 
has just been published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is an exhaustive 
study of an extensive subject which is of 
great interest to exporters to Germany, 

Mr. Michael says that German imports 
of bread grains and flour from the Unit- 
ed States in 1928 were approximately 
equal in value to the corresponding im- 
ports for 1913, but the volume of these 
imports was somewhat smaller. 

He continues: “It is apparent from the 
experience of several seasons that the 
German consumption of bread cereals is 
relatively elastic. A grain shortage leads 
to longer milling and greater substitu- 
tion, so that the deficit is never entirely 
made up by imports. For example, a 
total production of wheat and rye in 
1921 of 376,000,000 bus was followed by 
net imports of 74,000,000 bus. In 1922, 
with a bread grain production 98,000,- 
000 bus smaller, net imports were only 
10,000,000 bus larger. In 1928, with a 
large crop of 869,000,000 bus, with low 
world prices, Germany still was able to 
import 50,000,000 bus wheat and rye. 

“Germany is still far below its pre- 
war standard of bread grain consump- 
tion, however; and, if the country returns 
to pre-war conditions of industrial pros- 
perity, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the consumption of such grains will in- 
crease. 

“Since the numbers of all classes of 
live stock in Germany are smaller than 
in the years immediately preceding the 
war, Germany is importing smaller quan- 
tities of feedstuffs than in pre-war years. 
But of such feedstuffs as have been im- 
orted since the close of the war, the 

nited States has replaced Russia as 
the most important source of supply. 





In 1920, 1921, and 1922 Germany im- 
ported large quantities of American corn, 
but this was used largely in the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol because of 
the restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment on the use of potatoes for this pur- 
pose. Since the lifting of these restric- 
tions, corn imports have been of little 
importance, as few German farmers are 
familiar with the use of corn as a feed- 
stuff. 

“Barley importations from the United 
States usually have been unimportant, 
but following the short German barley 
crop of 1924 nearly 8,000,000 bus were 
exported from the United States to Ger- 
many in the year ended June 380, 1925. 
Oil cake and meal also were exported 
from the United States to Germany in 
unusually large quantities in that year, 
but the greater part was re-exported, 
chiefly to Denmark.” 


ACCUSES LINSEED CRUSHERS 
OF EXORBITANT PROFITS 


Mitwavkez, Wis.—A mild sensation 
has been caused in the Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin feed industry by the general 
publication throughout the state on Aug. 
19 of a statement characterized as propa- 

anda of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 

ederation, and issued as an Associated 
Press dispatch from Madison, charging 
oil meal producers with taking exorbitant 
profits to pay for an advertising cam- 
paign. The statement is considered as a 
vicious attack on the industry as well as 
the orderly system of marketing feed. 
It is given an official touch by clever 
wording to make it appear that the state 
department of agriculture is supporting 
the propaganda. 

The farm bureau declares that it tes 
pears that the unorganized Wisconsin 
dairy farmer is paying well for the ad- 
vertlsing campaign of the organized oil 





meal producers.” It suggests that the 
dairy farmers organize to buy feed as 
well-as to sell products. 

It further states that the feed dealer is 
able to market his oil meal at a high 
price. The manager of one of the large 
mills is said to have estimated that t 
present price of oil meal was $8 ton 
above its value as a protein feed on the 
market basis of other concentrates. 

The bureau says it is receiving orders 
for hundreds of tons of a protein feed 
mixture every month from dairymen in 
the state. It implies that if all dairymen 
purchased their feed through the bureau, 
they would not only save money but 
would get a “16 to 18 per cent protein 
mixture.” 





VICTORY CLAIMED FOR BOTH SIDES 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Aug. 24.— (Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is providing inquirers with copies 
of the decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals at St. Louis in 
the case of the Cream of Wheat Co. 
mentioned in the issue of The North- 
western Miller dated Aug. 18. 

The commission makes no statement 
regarding the decision, but the newspa- 
pers treat it as a victory for the com- 
mission, although the reports publish the 
court’s interpretation of the sixth para- 
graph of its order which appears to sus- 
tain the opinion of the company that it 
has the fruits of victory, even if the 
commission may technically claim the 
name. 

Tueropore M. Kynapren. 





NEW PLANT PLANNED FOR 
ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


Los Anorres, Cat.—To give quicker 
dispatch to various outlying districts 
from Los Angeles by truck, and to have 
ample room for future expansion, the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
is building a complete plant, on a three- 
acre tract at the corner of Sixty-second 
Street and South Park Avenue. 

The first unit, a one-story concrete and 
brick warehouse and office building cov- 
ering approximately 60,000 sq ft and 
costing $70,000, is under way. The fea- 
ture of the warehouse will be 10-foot 
platforms running the full length of both 
sides. The administration offices will be 
spacious. Subbids are now being accept- 
ed from a selected list of contractors by 
George M. Lindsey, architect, for the 
work on this building which should be 
completed by Oct. 1. The company’s 
present location, 726 Santa Fe Avenue, is 
being leased. 

Erection on the second unit of the 
plant, a five-story grain mill and a re- 
enforced concrete bulk storage ware- 
house, will start in 30 days, and will be 
in operation by Jan. 1. The latest type 
of milling machinery and equipment de- 
signed for economical handling and large 
capacity output will be installed for the 
refining of feeds and bulk cereals. Suf- 
ficient space is being reserved for the 
third unit, a cereal mill. 


H. F. ZIEGLER TO HANDLE SALES 
OF ANHEUSER-BUSCH YEAST 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Homer F. Ziegler, who 
has been connected with Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., for approximately 25 years 
and for some time sales manager of the 
company’s corn products department, has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
new yeast department. He will continue 
in charge of sales for the corn products 
department. 

Mr. Ziegler stated last week that satis- 
factory progress is being made in the 
preparations for the company’s manu- 
facture of yeast, the active operation of 
which probably will be started within the 
next 80 days. Mr. Ziegler will attend 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association at Atlantic City next 
month. 





CANADIAN MILL BURNED 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The plant of the Ruther- 
ford Milling Co., Blenheim, Ont., was 
burned Aug. 22. The plant had a ca- 
yacity of about 250 bbls daily, and the 
oss is estimated at $100,000, believed 
to have been fully covered by insurance. 
A. H, Bamey. 
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PUBLICITY COMMITTEES TO 
MEET AGAIN ON AUG. 27 


Wasurneorton, D. C., Aug. 24.—(Special 
Telegram )—Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, re 
turned to Washington on Aug. 21 from a 
trip that included Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Wichita. He 
reports that the flour trade promotion 
conference in Chicago between a commit- 
tee of millers and one of bag manu- 
facturers resulted in the outlining of a 
tentative program of preliminary pro- 
cedure which will be again considered by 
the same committees in Chicago on Aug. 
27. Mr. Anderson also will be present 
then. 

Tueropore M. Kywapren. 





FARMERS WILL. INCREASE 
WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Winter wheat 
farmers evidently are pleased with their 
1926 results and next year’s prospects. 
From reports of present intentions as to 
planting, received from 40,000 farmers, 
the Department of Agriculture conclud:s 
that they are planning to plant a little 
over 45,000,000 acres. This is a third 
more than the average for the last five 
years before the war, 5 per cent more 
than during the war years, and about | 
per cent more than in the years 1918-23, 

It is remarked that the announceme:t 
of their intentions may cause the farin- 
ers to revise them. Last year the wint-r 
wheat area planted was a trifle under 
the intentional one, but in both 1923 and 
1924 the farmers carried out their inte:- 
tions within 3 per cent. 

Meanwhile the farmer’s dollar con- 
tinues to shrink. The Labor depart- 
ment’s grain price index is off 19 poinis 
from July, 1925, as of July, 1926, while 
the general commodity index is off only 
9 points. The index of farm producis 
as a whole has fallen 21 points in a 
year. Strangely enough, the wholesale 
index for foods as a whole is down only 
3.7. 

With such provocative price contras's 
and a registered determination to plant 
more wheat than ever, the ingredients 
are being assembled for more political 
meddling in farm economics. 

‘THeopore M, Knapren. 





RELATIVE HIGH PRICES 
OF FLOUR AND BREAD 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Details of the 
Bureau of Labor’s wholesale price com- 
modity review of July prices show that, 
while the price index number of farm 
products as a whole now stands at 140.8, 
foods as a whole stand at 153.6, flours 
mounting as high as 195.8, and breads up 
to 229.5. The disparity between flours 
and breads and the general level of food 
prices may have something to do with 
the decreasing consumption of those com- 
modities. 

In view of the increasing importance 
of sugar as a competitor with flour in the 
American dietary, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that it has advanced only about 30 
points, while the cheapest flour quoted 
in the review has gone up more than (0. 

Tueopore M. KNapPeNn 





GREEKS LIMIT ACIDITY 
IN SECOND GRADE FLOUR 


A Grecian decree, effective Aug. 5, 
limits maximum acidity in second grale 
flour to .16 per cent sulphuric acid, with 
tolerance of an extra 10 per cent thereof 
during June, July and August. ‘Tie 
acidity of first grade flour is unchang< 4, 
according to a cablegram from Charlcs 
E. Dickerson, assistant trade comm's- 
sioner at Athens, dated Aug. 10. 





QUESTIONNAIRES ARE ISSUED 

Questionnaires have been sent to met- 
bers of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists by the committee on stan(- 
ardization of experimental baking pro- 
cedure in an effort to obtain assistance 
in building a foundation for its work. 
It is explained that it is necessary to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement re- 
garding the requirements of the test, 
and later to devise means by which the 
requirements may be met. 
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FEDERATION URGES CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITY 


In a recent bulletin, the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation’s committee on crop 
improvements calls the attention of mill- 
ers to the fact that it is now time for 
them to interest themselves and the farm- 
ers of their respective communities in 
the question of crop a. 

lhe committee states Mat years of ex- 
perience have taught millers which wheat 
is most suited to their trade, and it there- 
fore urges that they should thoroughly 
clean and reserve for seed purposes gen- 
erous quantities of this wheat. Then 
the, should circularize the farmers of 
their district, informing them that seed 
wheat of good milling character can be 
obt.ined from the mill at the prevailing 
price for wheat in the community. 

The Federation’s committee calls at- 
ten\ion to the good work done by the 
whe.t improvement associations in the 
Sou'hwest and in Nebraska, and suggests 
tha! millers can expect co-operation from 


may others, such as bankers, railway 
me). manufacturers and retailers of farm 
ma: liinery, and others who are directly 


interested in the prosperity of the farm- 
er, ‘n any attempt made to improve the 
qu: ity and yield of crops in their re- 
spe tive districts. 


MC NTANA FORGES AHEAD AS 
WHEAT PRODUCING STATE 


Creat Farts, Mont.—In one of the 
ne.’ five years Montana will see a 100,- 
000, .00-bu wheat crop, in the opinion of 
J. «. Templeton, secretary of the North- 
we-'ern Grain Dealers’ Association. Bet- 
ter farming practices now being estab- 
lish d in the state, and the influx of com- 
pet-nt farmers through this demonstra- 
tio: of Montana’s possibilities as a wheat 
producer, will accomplish this result. He 
estinates that this year’s wheat yield in 
Montana will be close to 50,000,000 bus. 
The 1925 crop was 34,600,000. 

This year’s bread cereal crop in Mon- 
tana is markedly different from that of 
last year, Mr. Templeton said. Last year 
the berries were shriveled because of the 
dry condition at critical periods. ‘This 
year the berries are full and heavy. This 
means, he pointed out, that the protein 
content will be less than a year ago, but 
the loss of premium which is usually 
paid for high protein wheat will be more 
than offset by the greater yields and the 
heavier weight of the grain. The current 
situation causes Mr. Templeton to be- 
lieve that a good average price will pre- 
vail this season for the general crop in 
Montana. 





VALUE OF CROP ROTATION 
STRESSED BY DEPARTMENT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Recent revela- 
tions that the “worn-out soils” of the old 
eastern farming areas of the United 
States are coming back to such an extent 
that they are often producing more heav- 
ily than newer western soils will direct 
attention to the importance of crop rota- 
tion as a means of keeping up produc- 
tion, even without fertilizers. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a 
press release, declares that, in general, 
crop rotation has been found to be prac- 
tically 95 per cent as effective as fer- 
tilization in maintaining yields of wheat, 
corn and oats, and about 90 per cent as 
effective in increasing yields. Crop rota- 
tion does not, however, detract from the 
beneficial effects of fertilization, so that 
When both rotation and fertilization are 
resorted to the results are cumulative. 





CONVENTION CITY SOUGHT 
rhe executive committee of the Ameri- 
cai: Association of Cereal Chemists has 
becn investigating suitable cities for the 
holding of the next convention. The 
committee submits to the members the 
nuines of Omaha, Neb., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Kinsas City, Mo., and Winnipeg, Man., 

from which to make their choice. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 
Oxtanoma Criry, Oxta.—Forty mem- 
b rs of the Texas-Oklahoma section of 
the Association of Operative Millers at- 
tended the quarterly meeting held here 
recently. The program was especially 
Interesting, in view of the large wheat 


crop, the hi mill value of the grain 
and the excellent business the mills are 
enjoying. These points were covered in 
an address by August W. Klopf, El 
Reno, president of the section. C. W. 
Beavers, of Wichita Falls, read a paper 
on “Grinding,” and P. C. Williams, of 
Waco, a treatise on “Benefits of District 
Meetings.” A banquet ended the day’s 
program. Fort Worth was selected as 
the next meeting place, the date set be- 
ing Dec, 11. 





WORK CONTINUED ON BAKERY PLANT 

Nasnvitie, Tenn.—Work on the ad- 
dition to the plant of the American 
Bread Co., Nashville, which, with equip- 
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ment, is to cost about $100,000, is being 
pushed to completion. C. B. Evers, gen- 
eral manager, has charge of the work, 
and aims to make the plant the most 
modern possible. 


BAKERY NEARLY COMPLETED 


Ba trmore, Mp.—Construction work on 
the plant of the General Baking Co. is 
nearing completion, and it is likely that 
the plant will be ready for business by 
at least Nov. 1, if not a month earlier. 
It is built of concrete and steel, is faced 
with gray brick, and will be equipped 
with the latest appliances. It has a 
240-ft frontage on North Avenue. 








Resale Price Maintenance 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


OR many years, or since certain 

brands in all lines of commodities 

have gained national recognition and 
distribution through extensive educa- 
tional, advertising and sales effort, re- 
sale price maintenance of such products 
has been a question of keen interest to 
all manufacturers, of which millers and 
bakers are no exception. Heretofore the 
manufacturer has viewed this from one 
angle, and the buying public and many 
retail dealers from another. 

It seems likely that this controversy 
will once again receive serious considera- 
tion from business men and governmen- 
tal authorities. A recent investigation 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States showed a majority of its 
membership favors national legislation 
legalizing resale price maintenance agree- 
ments between manufacturers and retail 
merchants on branded goods in a com- 
petitive field, and legislation similar to 
this has been introduced in Congress. 

Resale price maintenance on a com- 
modity such as flour, where rapidly 
shifting market conditions may cause al- 
most daily changes in quotations, is prac- 
tically an impossibility, even on the na- 
tionally advertised and known brands, 
but nevertheless there is probably not a 
miller in business who has not felt the 
disastrous effects of retail distributors, 
or even one dealer, in certain communi- 
ties featuring his flour at a greatly cut 
price, which resulted in the more reliable 
retailers refusing to handle the brand, 
made impossible to sell at a profit be- 
cause of the price slashing tactics of 
their competitors. 

The case of the wholesale baker, how- 
ever, is different. It is true that bread 
prices are subject to change, but such 
fluctuations are comparatively infre- 
quent and are subject to advance notice. 
And the wholesale baker is as liable to 
injury through one, or a few, of his re- 
tail outlets featuring his bread at un- 
reasonably low prices as is any other 
manufacturer. 

Such laws as we have dealing with re- 
sale price maintenance are generally an- 
tagonistic to this theory, and court de- 
cisions have, of course, been guided by 
them. But in the majority of cases such 
statutes were enacted prior to the pres- 
ent-day prominence given to particular 
brands. Briefly, court decisions hereto- 
fore have been based upon the owner- 
ship of the merchandise. The manufac- 
turer, having sold his goods, for which 
he has received full payment, and they 
in turn having been bought by the re- 
tailer, has no further jurisdiction over 
them, according to judicial decisions. 

But a decision may be legally correct, 
and at the same time fundamentally and 
commercially wrong. For instance, Bond 
bread, for which no doubt hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent in 
advertising and merchandising effort, 
may be sold by a retail grocer under the 
price he is asking for an unknown loaf, 
and the baker of Bond bread will lose 
the business of all the reliable stores— 
those which will not sell goods at a loss 
—and yet there is nothing that can be 
done about it. If the sale of bread was 
refused to the price slashing retailers, 
the baker would probably be accused of 
acting in restraint of trade. 

Unfortunately, it is usually the brand- 
ed and best known goods, flour and 
bread included, that are selected for 


price cutting. The retail merchant 
would not create much interest if he 
merely advertised bread at 8c loaf when 
the prevailing price is 10c, but if he 
advertised Bond, Nafziger or some other 

ually well-known brand at 2c under 
all his competitors he would no doubt 
do a large business, to the detriment of 
all concerned. He would lose money on 
the bread he sold, the public would like- 
ly be overcharged on other articles they 
bought in the store, and the baker would 
lose the business of the sound merchants 
who did not care to enter into a price 
war. 

The line of thinking now advanced by 
the manufacturers who believe they 
should have some jurisdiction over the 
handling of the brands for which they 
are spending thousands of dollars in 
advertising and doing much of the sales 
work which the retail merchants had to 
do in the days prior to branded goods, 
is that the retailer does not own the 
brand or the reputation of the goods, 
and hence has no right to endanger, 
through such questionable selling meth- 
ods as price cutting, the name the manu- 
facturers have striven so hard to create. 
In other words, if it is right for the 
dealer to sell as he sees fit such goods 
as he owns, obtained through purchase, 
why is it not right for the manufacturer 
to have some jurisdiction over the man- 
ner in which his brands, as much owned 
by him as goods are owned by the mer- 
chants, shall be handled? 

The nation’s business executives are 
still far from a satisfactory solution for 
this problem, but progress is being made, 
and as the manufacturers more stoutly 
insist. upon establishing in the minds of 
all that they really own their own 
brands, just so much sooner will the 
question of resale price maintenance be 
settled. 





NEW FIRM INCORPORATED 

Boston, Mass.—The Hathaway-Worces- 
ter Co., Worcester, has been incorporat- 
ed to do a baking business with a capital 
of 1,000 shares of common stock, with- 
out par value. Alton H. Hathaway, 
Lexington, is president; William D. Kel- 
logg, Boston, treasurer; Edward G. 
Fischer, Boston, clerk. 
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DEATH OF BRUCE DODSON, 
PIONEER INSURANCE MAN 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 24.—(Special 
Telegram )—Bruce Dodson, Kansas City 
reciprocal insurance man, died at his 
summer home in Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
early this week of heart disease. He had 
been ill only a few days. The body is 
being brought to Kansas City for burial. 

Mr. Dodson was 60 years old and was 
an outstanding figure in the reciprocal 
insurance field. He established the Re- 
ciprocal Exchange here in 1900, and was 
a pioneer in the development of that 
business, his firm becoming well known 
to bakers in every section of the country. 
He is survived by Mrs. Dodson and two 
sons, Bruce Dodson, Jr., and Ralph Dod- 
son, both of whom are identified with 
the Reciprocal Exchange. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 





NEW NEBRASKA MILLING COMPANY 
Omana, Nes.—A new company, to be 
known as the Fremont Mills, has been 
organized to take over and operate the 
400-bbl mill formerly known as _ the 
Brown Milling Co., at Fremont, Neb. 
The new concern has a paid-up capital 
of $50,000. F. M. Ross, of Grand Island, 
is president and general manager, C. J. 
Niebuhr, Ravenna, secretary-treasurer, 
and H. A. Prince, Grand Island, vice 
president. The company will let con- 
tracts in the near future for a 60,000-bu 
elevator. It is expected that the mill 
will be ready for operation by Sept. 1. 





NEW WARD BAKERY COMPLETED 

Totevo, On1o.—The Ward Baking Co. 
has completed a bakery at Starr Avenue 
and Raymer Boulevard, East Toledo, 
Ohio. The building cost $400,000, and 
machinery and equipment will bring the 
total investment to about $1,000,000. The 
first floor is devoted to offices, shipping 
room and garage. In the basement will 
be storage rooms, electrical and refrig- 
erating equipment. A_ Baker-Perkins 
traveling oven is being installed on the 
second floor, where the wrapping room 
is located. 

HEARING IS SOUGHT 

Grain inspection officials met in Minne- 
apolis on Aug. 21 and decided to ask the 
Department of Agriculture to suspend, 
until hearings can be held, a recent fed- 
eral order regarding the method of de- 
termining dockage in grain. O. P. B. 
Jacobson, a member of the state railroad 
and warehouse commission, said that the 
order was put into effect without a hear- 
ing, and that it was felt that one should 
be granted. 

LONDON OIL CAKE DEALER DIES 

Lonpon, Eno., Aug. 13.—The death 
occurred last week of F. A. Carter, a 
member of the firm of John Burstall & 
Co., Ltd., oil cake merchants, Mark Lane, 
London. He was on the market appar- 
ently in his usual health a few days 
before his death, but had a paralytic 
seizure and died within 48 hours without 
regaining consciousness. 


I have baked bread upon the coals. 
Isaiah, 44:19. 








Denver Retail Bakers Go Into the Mountains 
for Their Annual Picnic 


ver Retail Bakers’ Club was held 

on Aug. 15 at Tall Pine Ranch in 
the mountains 30 miles west of Denver. 
The event was well attended, there being 
some 300 bakers, allied tradesmen and 
their families present. 

The first event on the program was a 
baseball game between the bakers and 
the allied tradesmen, The latter won by 
a score of 16 to 11. Arthur Weiss, of 
Weiss’s Bakery, and James Robertson, 
president of the bakers’ club, acted as 
umpires. 

A basket lunch was then enjoyed in 
the shade of the pine trees. After lunch 
a program of sport events of a wide 
variety made it possible for every one 
to enjoy a very pleasant afternoon. 
Prizes for the winner of each event were 
donated by the club. 


[ver third annual picnic of the Den- 





The picnic was the means of bringing 
the bakers of Denver together and pro- 
moting a spirit of co-operation among 
them. Credit goes to the committees in 
charge, as well as to each individual 
member of the organization, The gen- 
eral committee was made up as follows: 
Arthur Weiss, chairman; Glen Swain, 
Swain Brokerage Co; Home Williams, 
Hessler Mercantile Co; A. Thornton, 
manager of the Denver branch of The 
Fleischmann Co; S. H. Swanson, Swan- 
son’s Bakery. 

The club sold tickets for the picnic 
at 25c each, and this money helped de- 
fray expenses. The remainder of the 
expense money was taken from the club’s 
treasury. Allied tradesmen were not 
asked to contribute to the expense of 
the picnic this year, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore. 
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The Baker and the Public’s Tummy Troubles 


By I. K. Russell 
Editor of Public Relations 


HE most recent headlines that flare 

over a baked product are those in 

Chicago papers. They deal with a 
wedding feast that lasted four days and 
was as wide, high, and handsome a feast 
as ever occurred on such occasions, even 
in the days of old Judea. 

After the feast was over, some 20 
guests were ill, and the last thing they 
remembered eating was a cake from a 
near-by bakery shop. Hence the rapid 
fire conclusion, “The cake is the offending 
article. It has poisoned the wedding 
guests.” * 

That’s the 1926 version of an ancient 
story. Last year the baking industry en- 
jcyed the spectacle of Marshall O. Dens- 
by, who believed all retail bakers should 
stand together in all matters affecting 
the public morale of the baking industry 
to thwart gratuitous blame on bakers 
for all dietary ills. Mr. Densby took 
heroic measures. When the officials came, 
on complaint of folks that they were 
seleual by this baker’s cake at a picnic, 
and threatened to close the bakery, Mr. 
Densby stood in front of it—and ate 
abundantly of the baker’s cake. It was 
like the action of the modernist who stood 
before a lot of fundamentalists and 
dared their God, if there was such a 
God, to strike him dead. 

This doubter, Sinclair Lewis, got away 
with it, but for his trouble a fundamen- 
talist sent him a No. 17 straw hat and 
got himself photographed with it as he 
was putting it into a truck to deliver 
to Sinclair Lewis’ hotel room. It rather 
gave the modernist an “inferiority com- 
plex” and sent him off the field in a gale 
of derisive laughter. Marshall Densby 
fared but little better. His gesture re- 
mained an isolated one. 

This business of picking on the food 
when the digestive processes go wrong, 
and singling out some one item on a gen- 
eral guess, has proved one of the best 
grounds for the blackmailing of bakers 
that has ever existed. Some very ro- 
mantic chapters of baking history could 
be written around that issue. 

For instance, down in Houston, Texas, 
Henry Stude became famous at one time 
for his custard pies. He liked them him- 
self—but not when they were old. So he 
would not bake more than could be sold 
at once, and when one became stale he 
would not sell it at any price. 

Yet a man and a woman came along 
who claimed they had bought one at a 
left-over counter on a Sunday morning. 
They also claimed they had been made 
ill by it. 

Henry went to court. He brought in 
his milkman. Yes, he bought only the 
best and freshest of milk—and would take 
no off grade stuff. He brought in his 
pieman. Had there ever been a custard 
pie sold on Sunday morning? No, there 
had not. And on the day this one was 
bought, as per the claim, none had been 
even manufactured for sale, the last of 
that week’s bake having been sold the 
day before. 

And through the witness chair paraded 
all of Henry’s ingredient dealers. They 
told what kind of a bakery he ran. He 
invited the jury over, and also the Judge. 
The man and woman got short shift— 
and were thrown out of court. Investi- 
gation revealed a past with other such 
efforts at blackmail in it. 

But these conscious fakers, who fake 
with intent to harm the bakery for one 
motive or another, are far from the only 
ones that raise a ery of “poison” when 
same bakeshop product, recently eaten, is 
followed by ptomaine poisoning. There 
was a time when the general fear ran to- 
ward canned goods, and it was always 
canned peas or canned pumpkin or 
canned salmon that did the poisoning. 

The canners went to war as an or- 
ganized industry with that situation. 
First of all, they cleaned shop themselves. 
They called in the scientist and had him 
set up a protective warfare within their 
— against every condition that might 
ead to poisoned goods. When they knew 


they were right and could not be right- 
fully accused, then they laid for these 
stories. 

At the first cry of “poisoned canned 


goods,” their chemist and their public re- 
lations representative got on the job. 
They traced the poison to its actual 
cause, proved their case, and kept a rec- 
ord. These records of the charges, and 
the conditions which proved them wrong, 
finally piled up in great number and 
made as interesting a batch of reading 
as any bacteriologist could wish to delve 
into. : 

The baking industry will need to de- 
velop that way, I suspect, for it is very 
easy to tie conclusions to premises that 
have nothing to do with the conclusions 
in fact. I recently went through an ex- 
perience of that kind. A motor car I 
was driving stalled dead. It was on a 
cold winter night,—below zero. I pushed 
it to a garage where they monkeyed for 
a time with a screwdriver, the business 
end of which was aimed at the carburet- 
or adjustments. 


The car suddenly started. I paid— 
and went my way. It ran for a few 
blocks—and stalled again. I pushed it 


to another garage. More of the same 
business. A cure—then a short drive 
and the same old trouble again. Finally 
I spent more than the cost of several 
carburetors on cures that would not last. 
I decided to take action for myself, and 
dismounted the offending carburetor. In- 
side it I found a tablespoonful of water. 
And that made all things clear to me. 
When the mechanics were monkeying 
with their screwdrivers the warm air of 
the heated garage was thawing the frozen 
ice inside. As soon as it had thawed, the 
machine would start. Once out and 
down the road in the zero weather again, 
the water would refreeze and block the 
flow of gasoline to the carburetor. I re- 
moved the water—and freed myself from 
what had threatened to become a perpet- 
ual toll to the garages. 

Suppose the American Institute of 
Baking had had free access to that bak- 
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ery for years past, and suppose its splen- 
did bacteriologist, Harold Turley, who 
has. since left the institute for lack of 
interesting work to hold him, had pre- 
scribed every kind of defensive warfare 
against the poisoning of food that is now 
known. What a defense the bakery 
would have in the first place! 

Instead of that, the health department 
takes hold to look the whole situation 
over and takes weeks to find out what 
is wrong, if anything! Meanwhile, the 
finger of official seorn points at the ac- 
cused. 

And what’s behind this sad situation? 
Well, I once wrote a book called “Ro- 
mance of the Holes in Bread.” It’s all 
about the living organisms that operate 
in foods and create poisons. It’s about 
how they were first discovered, how they 
were traced to various lairs, and routed. 
It received from the smaller bakers just 
as warm a reception as if it never had 
been written. Not a single copy could 
be sold to them. 

I went to one of their larger conven- 
tions. Resentment against even having 
me on the program broke out, and I was 
not allowed the platform in any way. 
Why? Well, I came from the institute— 
and that meant the big bakers’ game. 
I must be a foe, a spy from a camp of 
foes in disguise! 

A magazine catering to hotels and 
restaurants wanted me to write a series 
of stories for them on the old-fashioned 
plate of hand made rolls that used to 
grace the tables in all hotels and res- 
taurants—there for the diner to munch 
before his meat dish was served. The 
magazine believed it would repay the 
hotels, in the money saved through satis- 
fying the customer with smaller portions 
of expensive meats, to replace the old- 
time bread dish. I applied to a famous 
retail baker for the needed data on 
what roll forms were most called for in 
the old days. He looked at me with a 
frozen face, full of fear and resentment. 

“Yes,” he said, “you want our formu- 
las so the big bakers you represent can 
steal them and turn out our goods. [’ll 
tell you nothing.” 





Dear Fellow Baker: 


stood by all. 


wish to speak about. 


our association? 


American Bakers Association. 





A Pre-Convention Message from the 
Bakers’ President 


The time for the twenty-ninth annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers Association is rapidly drawing near. 
the opening of what I confidently hope and expect will be the greatest 
convention that the American Bakers Association ever has held. 

The program which we have arranged for the convention, I can defi- 
nitely and personally assure each of you, is designed to give balanced atten- 
tion to every phase of bakery problems. 
we believe, is one that will assure every attending baker a delightful time 
in connection with his business programs. 
given to the ladies’ program, and there is absolutely no doubt that “our 
ladies” will enjoy every minute of their stay in Atlantic City. 

I do not believe it is necessary for me, at this time, to go into the | 
vital importance of these conventions to the life of our industry and the 
business prosperity of each one of us. 


I think, and I believe you will agree with me, that the convention 
deserves your support, but there is another angle of the matter that I | 
Naturally, as president of the American Bakers 
Association, I have that organization’s interests very close at heart, but I 
do feel that the association deserves your support and that we should 
have a bigger and more representative list of members. 

The gentlemen who have been carrying on the work of the American 
Bakers Association for the past years have done everything in their power 
to make it a real, constructive item in the work of the industry. 
be made more so, with the help and co-operation of each one of you. 

Will you not come to Atlantic City, where I assure you a most cordial 
welcome awaits you, join with us in the convention activities and consider 
seriously, those of you who are not members, the advisability of joining 


Incidentally, in passing, may I remind each one of you that the great 
Sesquicentennial Exposition is only 60 miles away from Atlantic City, and 
| I believe that any one who goes to Atlantic City should go to the Sesqui- 
centennial. Interesting exhibits of every description are to be seen at what 
we believe to be the greatest exposition ever held in the United States, 
and its nearness to Atlantic City makes just another reason why we feel 
you should be with us from Sept. 19 to Sept. 24. , 

Let me close by again personally and most cordially inviting you, in 
the name of the association, to the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 


Sincerely, 





President American Bakers Association. 


Sept. 19 is the auspicious date for 


The entertainment program, 


Especial attention has been 


That fact, I believe, is well under- 


It could 
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Now if I had actually represented 
those interests I would have felt dis- 
graced like a pirate working under some 
flag other than that he was flying. Ac. 
tually I had seen many industries iron 
out their difficulties and all pitch in to- 
gether to give their industry its maxi- 
mum place in the sun of public favor. 
I had seen the milk industry when it was 
hard to sell a customer a single quart 
at 9c. The milk was suspected of being 
skimmed and dirty. Often it was half 
sour. I had seen it organized and heard 
the message of milk’s nutritional quali- 
ties preached. Not the qualities of 
Smith’s milk or of Borden’s—but the 
qualities inherent in milk. I saw them 
put in 10 times the sanitation any health 
department had been able to force, and 
I saw them ask for the approval of the 
greatest nutritional experts. I saw them 
get it, and then develop new outlets for 
milk in frozen and canned form until! it 
was five times as easy to carry four 
quarts each to city censumers as it had 
been before to carry one. And I had 
seen them receive the gladly given | 4c 
per quart that the consumers saw was 
necessary to get clean, refrigerated milk 
to their doorsteps. Here was industrial 
organization in action, with petty prides 
and strifes and fears ironed out. In the 
same way I had seen the cigarette peo- 
ple fight and squabble over brands, and 
sell 5,000,000,000 cigarettes a year as 
their total output. Then came the day 
of co-operative effort and 19,000,000,000 
cigarettes per year was the sold output. 

Just so the orange growers had fouvht 
one another to get green oranges, with 
chemically colored peel, to market first. 
And they had saturated their defrauded 
market at 5,000 carloads a year. I had 
seen G. Harold Powell take charge of 
orange packing, to let no defrauding 
orange into a box, and had seen the s:t- 
uration point advance to over 70,000 c:rs 
a year. 

You see, before ever I thought of help- 
ing out in bakery organization I had 
been for years the market and food re- 
porter of a New York newspaper end 
had intimately watched the dividends of 
national organization roll in for every in- 
dustry that got over petty prides and 
strifes and fears, and went in for co- 
operative effort. 

So I came to that retailers’ convention 
to tell them of such rewards, and the 
foolishness of ignorant judgments that 
in the end harmed none but themselves. 
They forbade me their platform as some 
kind of a spy from an enemy camp. I 
did not resent it. I only hoped for the 
day of more growth, more light, more 
comprehension. I wanted them to come 
to meeting and fire away with every 
grievance against big bakers, so that these 
could be estimated and appraised and 
adjusted. Growth means constant «ad- 
justment, constant speaking up, constant 
abolition of narrow sect and craft price. 

Well, the time has come when no baker 
has a right to bake who is ignorant about 
bacteriological action within his prod- 
ucts. It is all very simple, and doesn’t 
require any specialized knowledge to 
grasp. I walked into a bakery in Fort 
Wayne. The baker was full of grief— 
over a bacteriological assault on_ his 
“country bread.” This was bread baked 
on Mondays to be sold to farmers who 
drove in for a week’s supply at once. 
Four large round loaves, baked in a unit 
and left to cool with the loaves still at- 
tached to one another, made up each 
batch. _ Farmers bought them in thvse 
same units. 

What was wrong? He was for throwing 
out his flour supply. Thousands of bik- 
ers had done that, and were wrong in 
every case. He suspected his machines. 
I laughed at him. “Your oven killed «ll 
the bacteria,” I said, “and they would 
never grow on those loaves if they «iid 
not get moisture, sugar and warmth. 
Where do they get these? Obviou:ly 
from the escaping moisture due to co»l- 

ing.. It centers at the joints. All air is so 
full of these germs that it is no fault 
of your bakery that they are here to take 
advantage of the moisture at the bread 
joints. Break the loaves apart and your 
mold assaults will disappear, as your 
moisture disappears.” 

He did—and they did. And farmers 
again got bread free from that infection. 
Every bakery—especially a bakery of 
cakes where sugar and crumbs are left 
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around in erevices,—is an open invitation 
to bacterial assault. The institute pre- 
scription for the sweet goods bakery lay- 
out is more needed than any other that 
bakery science has to offer. 

The story of poisoned bakery cake 
hurts every baker, big and small. Why 
not assault conditions that cause it, with- 
in, by all,-at the expense of all? And 
then, with an attack proof plant within, 
why not active interference with the 
news production, to see that false charges 
are not pinned on a wondering and un- 
certain baker? It is over a year since 
I ceased all activity from within, but if 
] still were on the public relations job of 
the organized baking industry, I would 
want to be at this bakery night and day, 
and in the newspaper offices, seeing that 
every fact was given due weight in fixing 
the actual blame. Now the baker must 
take it, whether guilty or not. It shows 
a degree of organization far less than 
esseyitial to the major spheres of indus- 
tria! success. 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS 
WHEN THE OWNER DIES 


individual proprietor of a business 
interested in its continuation after his 
death, for the benefit of his widow or 
others, should make suitable provision 
therefor by his will, if he does not incor- 
porate. This thought is suggested by 
ano\lier judicial recognition of the point 
that an executor or administrator has no 
imp'ied authority to continue operation 
of his decedent’s business any longer 
than is necessary to wind it up. In line 
with what other courts have frequently 
dec!ired, the Montana supreme court 
said in the matter of Jenning’s Estate 
(241 Pac. 648): 

“(nder ordinary circumstances, an ad- 
ministrator is not permitted to engage 
the assets of an estate in trade or in 
business. If without express au- 
thority from the court (which authority 
is to be granted only in cases of extraor- 
dinary exigency) an administrator car- 
ries on the business of an estate beyond 
the point required in winding up its af- 
fairs, he does so at his peril; if in doing 
so he is fortunate enough to make a 
profit, it inures to the estate. . . . If, in 
pursuing his venture, he meets with a 
loss, the loss is his.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








HOW TO PRESERVE BREAD 

The expedition recently sent to Egypt 
by the University of Michigan to exca- 
vate the site of ancient Karanis has 
found many examples of the culture of 
the Greco-Roman period. It is clear 
that the city flourished in the centuries 
immediately before and after the birth 
of Christ. Since the end of 1924 more 
than 300 houses have been uncovered, and 
the site is so dry that the preservation 
of perishable articles has been perfect. 
Among the buildings cleared of sand and 
débris was a large bakery with grain bins 
attached, while adjacent to it was a 
large mill. In the bakery were found 
piles of coarse loaves of bread which ap- 
peared to be in the same condition as 
they must have been at the time the town 
was abandoned some 2,000 years ago. 

Scientists attribute the remarkable 
state of preservation in which this bread 
was found to the sand with which the 
site of the ancient town was covered. Per- 
haps bakers might take this to heart and 
experiment with their bread. 





EXPECTS LARGE GULF SHIPMENTS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—A marked in- 
crease in flour and grain exports from 
Texas Gulf ports during the current 
fiscal year is forecast by W. N. Pearce, 
district manager at Galveston of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign 61d Domestic Commerce. 
He bases his prediction on the heavy 
bookings already made and on probable 
increased demand for flour from South 
Ainerica, China and Egypt. 





WAREHOUSE LEASED 
R. H. Cameron, Newberry, Mich., has 
leased part of a warehouse at Fond du 
Lic, Wis., and will conduct a wholesale 
flour, feed, fertilizer, and grass seed 
business. The building is being re- 
modeled, 
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AKERS, flour and yeast men of 
B Pittsburen who are fond of the 

royal and ancient game of golf have 
organized a club that bears the initials 
“A. S. G. N.” Tournaments are held 
monthly, the games being played at coun- 
try clubs near Pittsburgh with which some 
baker or allied trade member is affiliat- 
ed, The playing starts about 2 p.m. and 
after the scores are recorded and the 
prize winners for the day announced, 
dinner is served in the clubhouse. 

The picture here reproduced was tak- 
en at a recent tournament held at the 
St. Clair Country Club. R. R. Sanborn, 
Pittsburgh representative of the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., is 
secretary and manager of the “A. S. G. 
N.” Those interested in the significance 
of the four letters are invited to write 
to Mr. Sanborn for his definition. The 
players, from left to right, are as fol- 
lows: 

Front row (seated)—William Smith, 
of Smith’s Bakery; Walter S. Grant, of 
the Walter S. Grant Co; John Ertl, 
president of the Ertl Baking Co; R. T. 
Hambleton, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co; E. A. Anderson, superintendent of 
the A. & P. Bakery; Herman Koch, of 
Charles Koch & Co., flour dealers. 

Second row (kneeling)—E. R. Braun, 
of Braun Bros. & Co., bakers; J. R. 
Lloyd, of the J. R. Lloyd Co; S. S. Wat- 
ters, president of the Liberty Baking 
Co; Harry C. Elste, district manager of 
The Fleischmann Co; J. C. Jordan, of 
Jordan’s Bakery; Horace W. Crider, 
president of the Homestead Baking Co; 
F. L. Simonson, of Simonson’s Bakery; 
Barney Rosenthal, of The Fleischmann 
Co. 

Third row—H. E. Allen, assistant man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co; August 
Dietz, of Dietz’s Bakery, Canonsburg; 
Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co; R. R. Sanborn; A. S. Lockhart, of 
the A. S. Lockhart Co; C. C. Latus, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania and Western 





Pennsylvania bakers’ associations; Har- 
ry C. May, of Edwin May & Sons, flour 
brokers. 

L. E. Bowman, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., a member of the club, was out of 
the city when the photo was taken. 


FAMILY HAS WINNING TENDENCY 

Cuicaco, Itit.—Winning golf prizes 
seems to run in the Johnson family. On 
Aug. 11 Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. 
Johnson & Co., flour brokers, won the 
Chicago Flour Club tournament, and on 
Aug. 18 his 20-year-old daughter, Eva 
May Johnson, won the ladies’ champion- 
ship at the Skokie Country Club. Miss 
Johnson won the fourth flight in the 
recent city woman’s championship, and 
she also is entered in the woman’s west- 
ern championship, which will be played 
at Olympia Fields. 


PRIZE IS DIVIDED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—L. F. Eaton, Chicago 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
and I, B. Johnston, of the International 
Milling Co., who were tied for second 
low gross in the recent Chicago Flour 
Club golf tournament, have arranged to 
split the prize and not play it off. In 
the report of this tournament in the 
Aug. 18 issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er the name of C. W. Dilworth, well- 
known flour broker, was omitted from 
the list of attendants. Mr. Dilworth 
was very much present, taking part in 
the horseshoe tournament, and also at- 
tending the dinner. 


POSSESSION OF AN OVEN 

Which of two buyers of an oven was 
entitled to possession was the question 
of law passed upon by the Oklahoma 
supreme court in the case of Slaton et al. 
vs. Davis (246 Pac. 863). 

An oven company reclaimed possession 
of an oven which had been sold to an 
Okmulgee baker on an installment con- 








to keep off elves and hobgoblins. 
to cry the time, the weather, etc. 





O many readers of The Northwestern Miller the sketch of the bellman 
on the cover of this issue is significant, not only as it represents a 
historic institution but also as symbolic of the Bellman, the weekly 
| literary magazine published by the Miller Publishing Co., 1906-19. 
illustration was sketched by H. M. Brock, who has drawn several cover 
| illustrations for The Northwestern Miller. | 
| Prior to the era of the modern police force, it was the custom for 

| 


| THIS WEEK’S COVER 


watchmen or bellmen to parade the streets of towns and villages at night. 
At Easter it was the practice to leave printed verses at the principal man- 
sions, in the hope of obtaining offerings. 
niscent of the ancient incantations, were sung or shrieked by the bellman 
It was the office of the watchman also 
The town crier, the clang of whose bell, 
in the old days, prefaced the reading of public notices, also was known 
| as the bellman. The institution has had its counterpart in various parts of 
| the world, the sereno of Spain, and even of South America, being known 
| for his Iberian variation of the familiar “Oyez! Oyez!” 
| 


The 


These verses, which were remi- 
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tract, the baker having failed to keep up 
his payments. A representative of the 
company agreed to resell the oven to 
defendant and gave him possession. But 
the same day plaintiffs offered some- 
what better terms and the same repre- 
sentative agreed to sell the same oven to 
them. Defendant refused to surrender 
possession and successfully resisted a re- 
plevin suit brought by plaintiffs. It was 
decided that plaintiffs’ only legal recourse 
was a claim for damages against the 
oven company for breach of the contract 
to sell and deliver the oven to them. 
The supreme court applied the following 
rules of law applicable to sales of all 
sorts of personal property: 

Delivery of possession is essential to a 
conveyance, as against all parties ex- 
cept the vendor; and when the same 
goods are sold to two different parties, 
by conveyances equally valid, he who 
first lawfully acquires the possession will 
hold good title as against the other. 

That the party who has not secured 
possession has paid the price in full or 
given notes therefor gives no right su- 
perior to that of the other party who 
has acquired possession. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


FORT DODGE WANTS MORE PIE 

Now that there is such a rage for early 
American furniture and knickknacks, it is 
only natural that other things reminiscent 
of whatnots and seashells should be re- 
turned to favor. We are thinking, writes 
the editor of Baking Technology, of pie, 
and as it is quite a while since breakfast 
and also some time until lunch, there is 
fervor in our thoughts. A hotel in New 
York state recently astounded its patrons 
by putting pie in assorted varieties on its 
breakfast bill of fare. It announced 
that this addition to corn flakes and other 
breakfast foods was made in order that 
American traditions may be preserved. 
Pie for breakfast was a New England 
idea, and those who took up the road to 
the West long ago are now reviving the 
old nutritional axiom that a breakfast 
without pie is no way to start the day. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
derivation of the pie. As strictly a New 
England offering, it must be of English 
origin. But the American pie differs 
greatly today from what is sold under the 
same name in England. They know not 
the two-crust pie except as a tart. A 
real pie would have a thick biscuit top and 
nothing but fruit underneath, or under 
the name of pie might be offered a dish of 
applesauce with a few pastry croutons 
on top. The 57 varieties which so en- 
liven the American menu are unknown 
there; the custard, pumpkin, mince, choc- 
olate, burnt sugar, sour cream and other 
delectable concoctions will not flourish on 
any other soil. They are the most loyal 
of subjects. 

R. H. Shaw, nutrition expert for the 
American Institute of Baking, has been 
demonstrating the excellence of the pie 
as food, 

He contends that pie is one of the most 
delightful as well as most healthful com- 
binations of bread and fruit, or meat, and 
can be eaten at any or all meals with 
good results. It is presumed, of course, 
that the pie is well made, and it is not 
suggested that it form the entire meal. 
Be it ever so good, one can probably eat 
too much pie. 

In Fort Dodge, pie needs no advertis- 
ing. In every restaurant and eating 
place it is one of the most popular viands, 
and is one of the first things on the menu 
of even the smallest of lunch stands. 
There is something formidable about a 
row of pies. They look so challenging, 
but it must be mostly bluff, for they dis- 
appear as fast as they appear, and no 
bad results ensue. Even pie for break- 
fast is not unheard of here. 





DELAYED TELEGRAPH CLAIMS 
As noted by the New York supreme 
court, appellate term, in the case of Ideal 
Concrete Machinery Co. vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Co, (212 N. Y. Supp. 
682), a claim against a telegraph com- 
pany on account of a mistake in trans- 
mitting an interstate message is unen- 
forceable unless presented within 60 days 
after the telegram was filed, as required 
by a rule filed by the company with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills are believed to 
have booked a fairly satisfactory volume 
of businéss in the last week. Sales prob- 
ably averaged more than twice the capac- 
ity represented, although some mills did 
considerably more than this. 

Good Prices Obtained—While some 
complaint still is being registered as to 
asking prices, it is thought that the bulk 
of the business was contracted for at re- 
markably high levels. One company re- 
ported the best sales in its history, its 
customers paying full asking prices and 
agreeing to pay carrying charges for de- 
ferred delivery. 

A Buyers’ Ruse,—Some of the smaller 
interior mills complain that Minneapolis 
mills are naming prices that they cannot 
meet, but in several instances, where 
these reported sales have been investi- 
gated, the facts were just the reverse. 
Evidently, some buyers are not averse to 
stretching the truth when it comes to re- 
porting purchases. Unquestionably, some 
try to play one mill against another, in 
an endeavor to book at lower levels. 
Where mills have held out for their 
prices, they claim to have been able to 
get them. 

Clears have weakened a little. Inquiry 
is good, but some mills are catching up 
with their bookings and have reduced 
their prices, 

Shipping Directions Unsatisfactory — 
Shipping directions are not altogether 
satisfactory. Production at Minneapolis 
is not in keeping with the volume of 
business on mill books. Mills would like 
to get delinquent bookings cleaned up be- 
fore starting on their heavy fall run, 

Light Export Sales,—Some inquiry is 
reported from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent, but sales are fight and 
confined largely to Cuba, However, it is 
still possible to work a little second clear 
occasionally to exporters on the sea- 
board, 

The current week has opened up rath- 
er quietly, with bookings much below last 
week's level, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b,, Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 24 Year ago 

cotton ., P .. $8.06@8.40 $8.86@9.320 
Standard patent . 7.90@8.06 8.60@8.90 
Second patent . -++ 71.60@7.80 8.80@8.60 
Faney clear, jute*,... 7.10@7.20 6.10@8.20 
Viret clear, jute*..... 6.76@7.00 7.60@7.80 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@6.00 4.20@4,.70 
Whole wheat ........ 7.46@7.66 7.60@7.76 
Graham, standard ,,.. 6.66@6.76 17.40@7.60 


*140-ib jutes, 
SEMOLIN AS 


Semolinas continue dull, with prices 
unchanged from a week ago. Buyers are 
anxious to have shipments put in transit 
and prices established en route, Pre- 
miums, however, continue abnormally 
high, 51¢ bu over Duluth September be- 
ing asked, No choice amber durum is 
offered, and second quality wheat is 
bringing this price, illers, naturally, 
would not dare to consign semolinas at 
present values, because the chances are 
that before they arrived at destination, 
new wheat might be arriving freely and 
premiums be materially lower. On a 
28 a few cars of new crop durum of mill- 
ing quality came to market. No, 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at 4%@b5c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, and No, 8 semolina and 
durum fancy patent at 4%@4%c. 

In the week ending Aug. 21, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 465,- 
921 bbls durum products, compared with 
$8,008 in the previous week. 


ADDITIONAL ELEVATOR PLANNED 


It has been announced that the contract 
has been let and work will start imme- 
diately on the erection of an additional 
grain elevator of 500,000 bus capacity for 


the Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
lowa. The cost will be $180,000. The 
addition of this elevator will double the 
mills’ storage capacity, giving them 1,- 
000,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 157 were in operation Aug. 24: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’ mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s miil. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mille Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Kusesell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s C (one 
¥, G and rye (one half) mills. 


half), E, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug. 16-21 ...... 629,200 213,211 40 
Previous week ., 629,200 240,026 45 
Year @BO ..eseee 622,000 228,624 44 
Two years ago... 622,600 256,789 46 
Three years ago. 661,100 272,940 48 
Four years ago.. 646,100 338,620 60 
Five years ago.. 646,100 411,745 75 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,721 bbls last week, 2,884 
in the previous week, 2,950 a year ago, 
and 2,814 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1926 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 16-21 ...... 306,690 160,718 
Previous week .. 393,090 201,621 61 
Tees OOO ccceses 433,890 236,886 64 
Two years ago... 426,690 244,118 57 
Three years ago. 329,940 182,331 65 
Four years ago,. 416,940 177,635 42 
Five years ago... 417,690 213,320 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week 
end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exporte— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1926 
July 24. 62 69,966 216,866 219,202 100 816 
July 31. 69 67,916 212,066 217,696 1,287 1,453 
Aug. 7 69 67,266 208,341 199,276 680 1,676 
Aug. 14 60 656,616 201,621 213,128 1,161 867 
Aug. 21 46 61,116 160,718 177,636 2,166 320 


Ca- 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St, Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 21, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 


r——Output——, --Exports— 
1926-26 1924-26 1926-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ,..12,223 10,663 98 246 

St. Paul ...... 666 422 eee eee 

Dul.-Superior... 986 902 aoe tae 

Outside ....... 11,685 11,404 102 270 
NOTES 


The plant of the Community Milling 
Co., Barnesville, Minn., has been badly 
damaged by fire. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, was in Minne- 
apolis last week, 


Harry F. Hunter, manager of the 
Chase ty Nee Milwaukee, is visiting the 
trade in Minneapolis. 


H. H. King, president of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
confined to his home at Lake Minnetonka 
with an attack of rheumatism. 

H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left 
this week to visit the various mills of the 
company. Donald G, Lowell, manager of 
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the company’s feed department, accom- 
panied him. 

Koy I. McAllister, of the freight de- 
povenent of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., New York, formerly of the 
local office, is in Minneapolis on his vaca- 
tion. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, has been looking over the crops 
in western Canada for the past two 
weeks. 


J. R. Stuart, of the Reliance Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, left on Aug. 21 with his 
family for a motor trip to New Hart- 
ford, Ind., his parents’ home, for a 
week’s visit. 

A fly wheel in the Standard mill of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, blew up last week. It was 
not necessary to shut down, however, 
while repairs were made. 

The Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club will hold a luncheon conference in 
Minneapolis on Aug. 27. Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, will be present. 

Edgar A. Kirk, formerly of the Mc- 
Caull-Webster Elevator Co., Minnea 
lis, and more recently of the Tenney to, 
Duluth, died Aug. 21. Funeral services 
were held in Minneapolis on Aug. 25. 


C. H. Hamlin and M. A. Munsinger 
have purchased the flour and feed busi- 
ness of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
Mason City, Iowa, and are incorporated 
under the firm name of the Independent 
Grain & Lumber Co. 


John Longstaff, Huron, S. D., was 
named trustee for the Huron Milling Co. 
at a meeting of creditors of the bank- 
rupt company. It was the consensus of 
opinion at the meeting that the plant 
should be sold as soon as a satisfactory 
purchaser can be found. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Bids for flour came in freely last week, 
but the figures were in many instances 
below mill prices, and acceptances did 
not result. Sales made were mostly in 
small to fair-sized lots. Inquiry for 
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clear is made but, due to light output, 
cannot be accommodated. 

Demand for durum flour shows no 
appreciable change, buyers being dis- 
posed to wait for the movement of the 
new crop. Such saies as are made are 
mostly of small lots to buyers to fill 
imperative needs. 

Quotations, Aug. 21, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $8.60@8.75 $8.50@8.75 
Second patent ....... 8.15@8.60 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute...... 7.45@7.60 8.00@8 25 
Second clear, jute ... 6.20@6.45 6.75@7.25 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Be, 3GBS <6 citscsdss sods 12,335 33 
Previous week - 15,185 41 
wee. Ge cosas - 14,490 9 
Sue PERe GOO .veccdcééior 24,285 66 


NOTES 

C. T. Vandenover, traffic manager of 
the Southern Minnesota Mills, was here 
last week. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., and his 
family, are at Alexandria. 

The Duluth Universal mill, which was 
closed for a couple of weeks while re- 
pairs and additions to the plant were 
made, has resumed operation. 

Mrs. William M. Tenney, mother of 
Frank C. Tenney, Duluth, and D. D. 
Tenney, Minneapolis, of the Tenney (o., 
grain dealer, died Aug. 18 in Boston. 

The Twin Ports Associated Bakcrs, 
composed of Duluth and Superior who'e- 
salers and retailers, have elected Edw: rd 
Richter, Superior, president, to succ: ed 
B. O'Connell, Duluth. Fred Hill, Du- 
luth, is secretary; D. W. Olson, Duluth, 


treasurer. F. G. Carison 
GREAT FALLS 


Patent flour prices advanced 15c bb! in 
Great Falls last week, while first clear 
showed a corresponding decline. Quoia- 
tions, Aug. 21: first patent $8.45 bbl, 
standard patent $8.15, first clear $6.55, 
and second clear $3.75. 

Water F. Barrran 





The Baker’s Nightmare 


By R. A. Sullivan 


vicious turn, and the noise of the 
put-put was heard far across the 
waves of the Styx. 

“Nice little boat you got,” commented 
the passenger. 

“Yep. Toll’ble. Not as good as she 
used to be, though, Takes me putty 
nigh half an hour to git acrost now. 
Back a few years ago, when I carted 
Napoleon acrost—made it in 10 min- 
utes,” 

“You took Napoleon over in this very 
boat?” 

“Yep. An’ a lotta other folks.” 

“Did you say Napoleon? But was gas 
engines invented then?” 

“You ain’t trippin’ me on that one, 
young feller, They’s been gas engines 
here long before you ever heard of ’em.” 

There was silence. The passenger sat 
watching the man at the wheel, who 
finally removed the cob pipe from his 
lips and spat. 

“Did you say you was a baker?” 

“Yep. And if I do say it myself,— 
me, who is not a good hand at boasting, 
—I must admit that I was a rattling 
good baker. My bread was as good as 
any shop ever turned out, full weight, 
good texture, fine flavor, thin crust.” 

“Heh-heh-heh !” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Oh, just thinking about something. 
I — took a baker over last mate 4 
Talked something like that. Only a little 
more so, maybe.” 

“So there’s another baker over there?” 

“Heh-heh-heh! That ain’t near all. 
Old Nick,—he’s the boss, you know,— 
he’s thought up something real droll. 
He'll be mighty glad to see you, because 
he began to suspect that he wasn’t going 
to get enough bakers to make up the 
little foursome he’s doped out. But 
when he sees you, it'll brighten up his 
whole day. You seem to be a nice feller, 
and I guess it wouldn’t hurt none if I 


(Cvieious | gave the wheel another 





was to tell you, we’re so close to the 
other side now, that it won’t make much 
difference, anyhow. Old Nick says to 
me last Decoration Day, ‘Charon, old 
kid,’ says he, ‘keep your eye peeled for 
some bakers. I got a nifty up my 
sleeve.’ 

“I asked him what it was, me bein’ 
on putty friendly terms with the old 
scout, and he kinda hesitated, and 
preened his horns. Then he asked ine 
kinda confidential-like if I knew where 
the new subdivision out on the East Side 
is. I tells him I ain’t been out that 
way for some time, but that some imp 
told me that things were putty dull out 
there, 

“The upshot of it was that Old Nick 
has marked off four corners out there in 
that new subdivision, and has put up a 
mighty fine bakeshop, all fitted with cv- 
ery kind of a device known to haunt ihe 
catalogue. There’s ceiling fans, «and 
screens, and the best ovens made, and 
every kind of equipment that a baker 
can dream of, and a lotta ‘lectrical 
things, that he can turn on and off with 
a. switch.” 

“Now that,” said the baker, “is w) at 
call a fine lay-out.” 

“Heh-heh-heh !” 

“Why do you laugh?” 

“I forgot to tell you,’ said Char n, 
“that Old Nick has put up three otler 
buildings on the three other corners, and 
has fitted ’em all up just alike, as fi-st 
class bakeshops. Soon as he gits all four 
of you fellers out there, he’ll begin se:.d- 
ing a henchman around every Monday 
morning to check up, and if you cay’t 
show a profit, he’s goin’ to turn on 7,000 
more degrees heat. An’ ef you do show 
a profit, you’re a wonder, fer they ain't 
a customer within 200 miles of that there 
corner,” 

“This is ” said the baker. 

“Tt is,” Charon agreed, “toss this line 
ashore, will you, please?” 


— 
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KANSAS CITY 

early last week 
brought an increased volume of flour 
business to southwestern mills, but the 
later upturn and the increase in premi- 
urs on cash wheat over futures checked 
tr-ding. Average bookings for the week 
wore better than capacity, however, with 
se eral companies contracting several 
tines their par. Little so-called large 
buving was included. Jobbers were 
p: ncipally interested, taking moderate 
qu ntities of established brands for de- 
livery up to January. Orders for 1,000 
or 2,000 bbls predominated. 

Bakers Not Active—The round lot 
bi. kings made in the previous week by 
th larger bakers was not evident, and 
new business with smaller users was 
sc.ttered. Most mills in this section are 
booked well forward, and are more in- 
d: »endent in their sales methods than in 
p: iods of slack demand. This tendency, 
coupled with some uncertainty in the 
mids of buyers concerning the effect of 
the spring wheat harvest on the market, 
caused many to withhold purchases, par- 
ti ularly as quotations strengthened late 


Declining prices 


in the week. 
Shipping Instructions Fair.—Kansas 
Ciiy mills continue to operate about on 


a parity with other recent periods, but 
there is increasing complaint regarding 
shipping directions on old orders. This 
is also true of interior southwestern 
mills, although it is not widespread 
enough to be general. Several reports, 
however, indicate that, unless the situa- 
tion improves, running time soon will 
show a reduction, 

lhe first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled’ from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 15-21 ...... 360,660 330,369 91 
Previous week .. 360,660 322,405 89 
Fear ‘GOO sisisoe 364,710 208,924 57 
Two years ago... 322,710 254,357 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 79 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 16488) .é e000 172,500 145,621 84 
Previous week .. 172,500 150,951 87 
Fear QHO wcccccs 151,500 119,316 78 
Two years ago .. 148,500 119,940 80 
Five-year average (same week).... 82 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Aug. 15-21 ...... 62,400 50,688 81 
Previous week .. 62,400 53,086 85 
Wear GOO sseccce 65,700 23,706 36 
Two years ago.. 64,620 47,975 74 
ST. JOSEPH 
Aug. 16-21 ...... 47,400 47,229 99 
Previous week .. 47,400 45,965 96 
Year Q@@ ceccces 47,400 28,079 69 
Two years ago... 47,400 48,226 101 
SALINA 
Aug. 16-21 ...... 37,800 33,427 88 
Previous week .. 35,400 35,400 100 
Fear’ GBS. cc vevse 46,200 23,225 50 
Two years ago... 46,200 33,093 72 
ATCHISON 
Aug. 15-21 ...... 29,700 30,146 101 
Previous week .. 29,700 31,619 106 
OMAHA 
Aug.. S668. < v0.0 27,300 26,835 97 
Previous week .. 27,300 27,819 101 
Year Ge accesses 27,300 22,575 82 
Tvo years ago... 24,900 19,990 80 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


AUG, Mb aa OS CREE OMY O0.64-4 6040005604 157 
Provaggey WOES ‘hiss idacboot baw catisvess 170 
Youd SD iced Veads evens ooh Oued Dey Joes 118 


Of the mills reporting, 18 reported 
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domestic business active, 30 fair, and 17 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
40,385 bbls last week, 43,061 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,543 a year ago and 45,913 
two years ago. 

Export Sales Moderate——Milis with 
aggressive foreign policies are selling 
moderate quantities of export patent to 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and other 
continental markets, as well as to the 
United Kingdom. The volume is some- 
what less than a week or two ago. While 
one or two Kansas City mills are sharing 
in this business, most of it is being done 
by those located in Oklahoma, southern 
Kansas and Texas. Most mills are in a 
comfortable position regarding their 
lower grades, and prices, consequently, 
are too high to allow much export busi- 
ness in them. 

Prices.—Quotations, hard winter wheat 
flour, Aug. 21, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7.15; 
straight, $6.50@7; first clear, $5.50@6; 
second clear, $4.50@5.25; low grade, 
$4.40@4.70. 

NOTES 


Indications are that Kansas intends 
to plant 11,952 acres to wheat this fall, 
compared with 10,740 a year ago. 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, Kansas 
City, has returned from a three weeks’ 
vacation spent in northern Minnesota 
and Canada. 


The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has let a contract for a 
50,000-bu addition to the grain storage 
capacity of its Hastings mill. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a vacation in Colorado. 


C. R. Heaney, manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City, will leave 
next week on a trip to eastern markets, 
where he will remain until after the an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers 
Association. 


Operative millers of districts Nos. 1 
and 2 will hold a joint meeting at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, Oct. 23, when they will 
be the guests of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. It is the second meet- 
ing of the kind, the first having been 
held last spring. An elaborate program 
is planned. 


The new laboratory of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. on the roof of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade Building op- 
erated for the first time early this week. 
The equipment is most complete, giving 
particular facilities for experimental 
milling and baking. Ralph S. Herman is 
chief chemist, with W. L. Heald, C. P. 
Hutchinson, Victor Hart and Paul Mer- 
ritt as assistants. 


What is expected to be the most com- 
plete symposium of ideas concerning the 
handling of the new southwestern wheat 
wer in the mill and bakery will be 
gathered at a meeting of cereal chemists 
from all parts of the country, Oct. 30 
in Kansas City. A number of prominent 
speakers are scheduled to appear. The 
meeting will be under the joint auspices 
of the Kansas City Protein Referee 
Board and the cereal chemists of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 


M. L. Van Metre, until recently traffic 
manager and manager of the millfeed 
department of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, will not re-enter the 
milling business, but will take up the 
management of a farm he recently pur- 
chased a short distance south of Kansas 
City. In traffic work he will be replaced 
by E, L. Tipton, formerly with the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and millfeed 
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sales will be handled by J. A. Canfield, 
formerly of Minneapolis. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour continues good, with 
shipping directions coming in steadily. 
Some of the larger buyers are in the 
market for supplies, but the largest per- 
centage of the business is going to local 
southwestern territory. Export demand 
is steady, with good bookings reported 
to Europe. 

Prices, basis 
City, Aug. 20: 
bbl; straight, 
6.40. 


98-lb cottons, Kansas 
short patent, $7.70@7.90 
$7.20@7.40; clear, $6.20@ 


NOTES 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was here 
last week. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Coloradc. 

Paul Fisher, mill superintendent for 
the Kansas Milling Co., is on a three 
weeks’ vacation. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a trip through the South- 
east. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., visited the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, last 
week. 

C. C. Blodgett, assistant sales manager 
in eastern territory for the Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from a trip to 
Illinois and Indiana. 


SALINA 

Flour inquiry is active, and mills are 
making substantial bookings. Shipping 
instructions are fair. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 21, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.50 
@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.50; straight, 
$7.10@7.25. 

NOTES 

Receipts at the state grain inspection 
office the past week have been lighter 
than at any time since the 1926 crop 
movement began. 

Allen Logan, president of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, visited the 
company’s office at Salina last week, on 
his way from a trip over the state. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Vandenburgh an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter on Aug. 7. 
Mr. Vandenburgh is sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina. 

H. J. Norton, former superintendent 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., has moved 
his family from Salina to Plainview, 
Texas, where he will be associated with 
a milling concern. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business is uneven, but gener- 
ally fair. Bookings range from 100 to 
300 per cent of the capacity of mills, 
jobbers being the principal buyers. 
Shipping instructions are slightly less ac- 
tive. Atchison mills are not doing much 
export business. Quotations, Aug. 21, 
basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.90@7.10, first clear $5.40@ 
5.70; soft wheat short patent $7.10@ 
7.30, straight $6.70@6.90, first clear $5.60 
@6.10. 

* * 

A new warehouse switch, which will fa- 
cilitate loading, has been completed by 
the Blair Milling Co. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers seemed to take hold 
spasmodically last week, rather heavy 
commitments on one day being followed 
by a complete absence of buying on the 
next. While some mills are making con- 
cessions on prompt shipment flour, due 
to poor receipts of specifications on old 
contracts, there is no tendency to grant 
lower prices for distant delivery. Most 
mills have nearly as much flour on their 
books now as they sold during the whole 
of last year. 

Demand was more uniform for clears 
and cut straights, coming from domestic 
as well as foreign buyers. Mills have no 
clears to offer for early shipment, owing 
to heavy earlier commitments. Directions 
continued extremely slow, and operations 
were further curtailed. Quotations, basis 
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cotton 98's, Kansas City, Aug. 21: short 
patent, $7.30@7.45 bbl; straight, $6.90@ 
6.95; first clear, $5.75@6.30; second clear, 
$5.90. 

NOTES 

A. S. Cain, for the past 10 years sales 
manager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., leaves this week for Leavenworth to 
enter into partnership with his brother, 
Victor Cain. 

Henry Sumpter and Wiley T. Hawkins, 
division sales managers for the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., left late last week 
for Denver, Colo., and Muskogee, Okla., 
respectively, on business trips. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to the north- 
ern lakes. He has fully recovered from 
the illness which caused him to leave sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

George A. Aylsworth, of the Goetz- 
man-Aylsworth Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days here last week. 
Northwestern mills absorbed about half 
the samples offered. Receipts continue 
to dwindle, falling to 886 cars last week. 


NEBRASKA 


Millers in the Omaha territory did an 
excellent flour business last week. The 
manager of one of the largest Omaha 
mills said that all had been operating 
on a very Satisfactory basis since the 
new crop movement set in. 

* * 

The movement to this market has fall- 
en off sharply within the last week, but 
mills are still able to get all the choice 
milling wheat they need. Nebraska wheat 
is unusually high in protein this year, 
and large quantities of it have been sold 
at Omaha for shipment to Minneapolis. 

Leon Lesuie. 
OKLAHOMA 

Last week a few mills reported having 
sold more than their capacity on 60- and 
90-day orders. Most of them reported 
that the domestic trade generally is well 
supplied. Stocks accumulated abnormal- 
ly during the early part of the week, be- 
cause of the slow arrival of shipping in- 
structions but some relief came later. 
Foreign business has improved. Euro- 
pean buyers are active, their demand be- 
ing largely for short patent and straight 
patent. Latin American buyers have 
shown more interest, as they have appar 
ently concluded that the market has 
reached a stable basis. 

An exceptional number of inquiries is 
being received from the domestic trade 
as to the character and prices of clears 
and low grades, and a large volume of 
these is being sold. Mexico, however, is 
the best buyer of low grade flours. Short 
patent soft wheat flour sold on Aug. 21 
at $8@8.20 bbl, and short patent hard 
wheat flour at $7.80@8. 


NOTES 

J. Lloyd Ford, president of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League and of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., is in New Orleans 
territory for a 10-day business trip. 

Myron Humphrey, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and his family, are spending 
the end of summer at their camp near 
Rye, Colo. 

Export requests for immediate ship- 
ments of wheat continued last week. In 
instances mill demand was heavy, as 
some millers, having done an extraordi- 
nary flour business, contracted for wheat 
supplies for the next 80 to 60 days. 
There were fewer complaints of conges- 
tion, either at terminals or in individual 
elevators. 

The Texas panhandle soon will provide 
food and feed for a considerable part 
of the country, if plans of the Amarillo 
board of city development fully material- 
ize. Millions of acres of land now in 
cattle ranches there are to be turned by 
the plow within a few years. Walter 
Barlow, general manager of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, and who formerly was connected 
with the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., is a member of the executive depart- 
ment of the board that is responsible for 
the proposed agricultural stride. 





The soft dough makes the stiff but- 
tock.—Gaebic Proverb. 
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TOLEDO 


Millers admit that business is good, 
so there can be no question about it. It 
is seldom that one has the opportunity 
to say this unequivocally, but that de- 
scription properly applies for the past 
two months. Conditions have been fa- 
vorable, and the miller has had a chance 
to trade on the right basis. 

There has been a good carrying charge 
in the December wheat — for hedg- 
ing surplus stocks of wheat beyond what 
were required for flour sales, but some 
millers have been able to sell so much 
flour that they had little occasion to use 
any other hedge against wheat bought. 
It has been possible to get a fair con- 
version charge on flour sales. 

No Long-Time Contracts.—Although 
the volume of sales has been consider- 
able, some millers say they have made 
no large contracts; that purchases, as a 
rule, have not exceeded the three months’ 
requirements of buyers. This makes a 
healthy situation. It develops that some 
of the millers’ regular customers have 
refrained from booking round lots, al- 
though they have been considering doing 
so. They had a chance last week to get 
in at previous low levels, as a new 
low point on wheat, Toledo rate points, 
was reached on Aug. 18, when $1.2342 
bu was bid for No. 2 red, compared 
with the earlier low of $1.25%2 on June 
29. 

Stronger Wheat Market.—The market 
turned strong toward the end of the 
week on an unexpected advance in cables 
and Liverpool quotations. Cash wheat 
moved up relatively to the futures, 
helped by a sharp decline in receipts. 
Movement has been delayed by wet 
weather, and some think that it prac- 
tically is over. 

Although nobody knows whether the 
low point on the crop has been reached, 
reports of conditions and yields in the 
Northwest and Canada, which are the 
determining factors, do not give any 
assurance of still lower prices for wheat 
or flour. Should the crops there prove 
as small as intimated, sentiment might 
suddenly turn bullish, and buyers might 
discover that they had lost the oppor- 
tunity to get some cheap flour. 

Flour Quotation—July and August 
have been exceptional months and have 
inaugurated the new crop meres. 
Business is holding up remarkably well, 
but it is impossible to make any pre- 
diction for the future. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
Aug. 20, at $7.10@7.20 bbl, local old 
spring at $9.10, and new at $8.50, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a cabinet weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
MMs BGR scccccceccsecss 49,000 102 
Previous week ........... 560,700 105% 
WORF OHO ciccvccccvccsecsr 40,500 84 
BWO FOOTE BHO i.ccccecece 42,600 93 
Three years ago .......... 44,400 92% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ye |) } Era 63,660 38,253 60 
Previous week .... 56,100 $6,184 64 
WORF BHO secccccce 67,810 39,950 69 
Two years ago ....101,460 66,723 65 
Three years ago... 84,210 47,791 67 


NOTES 
C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
brokers of flour, feed and grain, Cincin- 
nati, called at this office Aug. 18. 
C. J. West, state aan statis- 
tician, credits Lucas 


ounty, in which 


Toledo is located, with the highest av- 
erage wheat yield of any county in the 
state, or 32 bus per acre. In Oregon 
township a farmer averaged 65 bus on 
seven acres with the help of fertilizer. 

The Central elevator, 200,000 bus ca- 
pacity, with 10 large steel storage tanks, 
located on the Clover Leaf Railroad, has 
been sold to Edgar Thierwechter, of the 
Emery Thierwechter Co., miller, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, for $10,600. On comple- 
tion of repairs the plant will be put in 
operation. 


NASHVILLE 


While there was some decrease in de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast last 
week, reports of mills showed that a good 
volume of sales was made. New busi- 
ness booked continued fairly good, and 
jobbers made specifications on contracts 
in about normal volume to cover current 
needs. Average running time at mills 
was not as high as for the preceding 
week, but the number of mills reporting 
and total production were larger. Busi- 
ness was about 10 per cent above that of 
a year ago. 

Flour buyers have been nervous dur- 
ing the past two weeks or more, and 
they are inclined to be more cautious in 
making purchases than they were in July. 
Sentiment is divided as to whether values 
will seek lower levels. A good many 
buyers in the Southeast have made con- 
siderable purchases of flour at levels high- 
er than now prevail. It is expected that 
business will be on conservative lines un- 
til there is more certainty in regard to 
prices. 

Flour prices moved in narrow range 
last week, with some fluctuation in sym- 

athy with wheat. Quotations, Aug. 21: 
est soft winter wheat short patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50 
@9 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.90; 
straight patent, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Fair demand is reported for Minne- 
sota and western flours. Bakers have 
been making purchases. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.75@ 
9.25 bbl; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.75@8.25; standard grades, about 
50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern flour 
mills, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug.: 16-21 ...... 176,220 123,494 70.7 

Previous week .. 144,720 112,730 717.8 
SOGP GRO <accrece 173,220 125,136 72 

Two years ago... 169,020 112,321 66.4 


Three years ago. 193,020 124,918 64.7 


NOTES 


W. E. Green is now a salesman for the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville. 

The new elevator of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Milling Co., Tullahoma, with ca- 
pacity of 125,000 bus, has been complet- 
ed, It is equipped with the most modern 
machinery, and cost $75,000. 

Joun LEIpEr. 


ATLANTA 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week. Conditions still are 
fairly satisfactory, but not much ad- 
vance buying is being done. Bakers still 
have comparatively large stocks pur- 
chased early in July, and such buying 
as they are doing is for current needs; 
however, the trade believes business will 
be much more active in September. Most 
of the present oe is of the best 
grades of flour, as been the case for 
some months. Shipping directions are 
fairly active on contracts placed in July. 

Prices are unchanged, quotations, Aug. 
20, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons, be- 
ing: hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
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7.90 bbl, standard t $7.20@7.60, 
straights $7@7.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.10@8.50, fancy patent $7.70@8.10, 
standard patent $7. 7.60; spring short 
patent $8.50@8.90, standard patent $8.20 
@8.60, straight patent $8@840; Utah 
soft white wheat flour, $7.35; Idaho, 
$7.90; Washington and Oregon, $7.95. 


NOTES 


J. M. Dempster, southeastern represen- 
tative of the Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, last week visited W. E. 
Steakley, a local flour broker. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. is erect- 
ing a plant at West Hill and South Cedar 
streets, Charlotte, N. C., to be occupied 
as a permanent branch, principally for 
storage. 

Hardin’s Bakery, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has 
purchased the plant of the Columbus 
(Miss.) Bakery, one of the pioneer bak- 
ing plants in the South. Considerable 
new equipment is being installed, and 
the capacity of the Columbus plant is be- 
ing greatly enlarged. 

All the contracts have been awarded 
for the four plants to be erected in 
Florida by the Southern Baking Co., at 
Miami, Tampa, Daytona, and West Palm 
Beach, according to Harry D. Tipton, 
president of the company. The estimat- 
ed total cost for buildings alone is about 
$2,000,000, all the plants to be ready by 
Dec. 1, 1926. Mr. Tipton recently has 
been spending considerable time in Flor- 
ida handling the details. 

Haroitp F, Popwasx1. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers report a slight slump in busi- 
ness. Export inquiry is reported to be 
reviving. Quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, 
Aug. 21: best patent flour $8 bbl, 
straights $6.75; hard Kansas, $6.25. 
Clears were in good demand, first being 
quoted at $6 bbl, and second at $5.75. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The recent declines were sufficient to 
start considerable active trading. Mills 
have been prompt to reduce quotations, 
and a good many buyers have taken ad- 





vantage of the opportunity to book round 
lots. Spring flours still are held firmly 
for old wheat or mixtures, but central 
states and Kansas mills are quoting un- 
usually low prices in order to Obtain 
business. Quotations, Aug. 20: spring 
patents $8.60@8.90 bbl, second patents 
$8.10@8.50; Kansas fancy patents $7.60 
@7.90, second patents $7.25@7.50; win- 
ter wheat top patents $6.90@7.25, second 
patents $6.50@6.80. 

Joseru A. Lesiiz, Jr. 





LIABILITY FOR UNSAFE FLOORS 

One who feels slighted because he has 
never been sued can probably secure the 
opportunity for defending a suit by sim- 
ply neglecting to keep in reasonably safe 
condition a floor over which patrons and 
business visitors are required to walk 
while in his establishment. Judging from 
the number of cases which go to the ap- 
pellate courts of the country every year 
on this subject, it is certain either that 
there are a lot of clumsy indoor pedes- 
trians at large or that managers of busi- 
ness establishments overdo their disposi- 
tion to have their customers “fall” for 
them. 

In the case of Stark vs. Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. (133 Atl. 172), the 
New Jersey court of errors and appeals 
had occasion to lay down the law govern- 
ing a claim for injury to a store patron 
who claims to have fallen when her foot 
struck a large splinter in a defective 
wooden floor. It was held that if the 
owner or occupant of business premises 
knows, or in the exercise of ordinary 
care ought to know, of the existence of a 
defect in a floor, and neglects to repair 
the condition, he will become liable for 
injury to a patron or business visitor, re- 
sulting from the defect. Of course the 
injured person must have been in a place 
where he was expressly or impliedly im- 
plied to go, and have been in the exercise 
of ordinary care for his own safety. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





During the crop year ending July 31, 
shipments of wheat from Canadian ocean 
ports to other countries totaled 122,918,- 
691 bus. In the same period the ship- 
ments of oats amounted to 25,378,933 bus, 
of barley 12,898,794, and of rye 2,088,012. 








“It’s Back to the Farm for the Bread Wagon” in 
South Central Oklahoma 


By W. F. Kerr 


\ i THEN the old woman said to the 
old man, as he started to town, 
“Don’t forget the bread,” rather 
than “Don’t forget the flour,” she ex- 
pressed a common thought of the farm 
woman in these days. The driver of a 
bread delivery truck for an Oklahoma 
City bakery sums up the modern trend 
in south central Oklahoma when he says, 
“It’s back to the farm for the bread 
wagon.” In Cleveland County there is 
a crossroads store 15 miles from a rail- 
road that sells 25 loaves of bread a day 
to farmers’ wives exclusively, and the 
bakery truck delivers 50 loaves every two 
days. That store is typical, and it illus- 
trates the supersession of toast over hot 
biscuits for breakfast. 

A truck driver who makes a dozen 
small towns daily reports that most of 
the bread he sells is for farm consump- 
tion. He says that other drivers say 
that in some counties of southwestern 
Oklahoma not one tenth as much flour 
goes to farm homes as went there 10 
years ago. He claims that the grocer 
has learned that he can make a much 
greater profit from the bread made from 
a sack of flour than he can make from 
the sack of flour itself. 

The greatest rural demand for bread 
in south central Oklahoma is felt during 
the broomcorn harvesting season in what 
is known as the Lindsay district, includ- 
ing sections of Garvin, McClain, Grady 
and Stephens counties. Some of the 
larger broomcorn growers take as much 
as 100 loaves of bread a day, sometimes 
for five or six: weeks, They buy pies, 
also, for a broomcorn harvester must 
have pie for dessert. Many demand 
cookies, cakes and doughnuts. 

This business is fought for as vigor- 
ously as bakers once fought for the mer- 
chant business in Lexington. The Lex- 


ington fight is historic. One day the 
driver of a bakery truck was arrested 
there for obstructing traffic on Main 
Street while he was giving away 600 
loaves of bread. He was giving away 
these loaves because a day or two pre- 
viously the driver of a wagon for an- 
other bakery had given away 600. 

Within the past year large Oklahoma 
City bakeries have taken over a number 
of local baking plants in south central 
Oklahoma, junked the equipment, kept 
the local bakery sign on the door and 
stocked the store rooms and the retail 
departments with products from the 
Oklahoma City plants. In a town with 
a population of 4,000 only one local bak- 
ery is left out of four that existed a year 
ago. Local bakers, however, have held 
their own in a number of towns. 

Upon several occasions, ambitious gro- 
cers of this territory have sought to con- 
trol the production and distribution of 
bread by co-operatively engaging in the 
baking business. But the scheme has 
failed. The syndicate baker is facing a 
new problem while his business is being 
pushed into the log cabins of the back- 
woods, and that relates to the matter 
of where he buys his flour. It never 
entered the mind of the average farm 
woman to ask the origin of the flour 
that made the bread she bought, until 
Oklahoma millers started a campaign of 
home product buying. That issue has 
been taken into the several score of farm 
women’s clubs of the state, and is likely 
to engage the attention of commercial 
and civic clubs and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. If home millers cannot 
sell their flour to home merchants be- 
cause the latter are selling bakery bread, 
it certainly is unfair that the baker 
should refuse to buy flour from the home 
miller. 
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NEW YORK 


There was a very fair volume of flour 
made in New York last week. 
With few exceptions, brokers pronounced 
their trading of good volume, and there 
are few complaints of lack of business. 
Moreover, while a good percentage of 
the demand has been for prompt and 
near-by requirements, many orders have 
been for three, four and six months’ 
shipment, and it has even been reported 
that some of the trade has purchased up 
to the end of April. 

\Vinter Flours Predominate.—The buy- 
ins has been chiefly of hard and soft 
winters. Spring wheat prices are rapid- 
ly passing to a new crop basis, and 
interest in old flours is not strong. There 
is also a feeling that, inasmuch as buy- 
ers have stocked up fairly well with 
hard winters, they will be inclined to 
huut bargains on springs when they come 
in. and there is slight uneasiness in some 
circles as to whether this demand will 
be sufficiently strong to take care of the 
new crop for the domestic market and 
Conadian grades in the export market. 

‘pring Clears’ Wide Range.—The 
range of prices is narrow on all grades 
except spring clears. The bulk of new 
standard patents are quoted at $7.75@8, 
with a few at $7.50; old flours, when 
they are offered, are about 25@30c more. 
On spring wheat clears, however, there is 
a wide range. The larger mills have few 
to offer,—many of them making no quo- 
tations at all,—and are holding firm at 
$7.40@7.70. There is another range of 
prices, $7@7.30, but these, as a rule, 
are quoted by the smaller mills, and in- 
stances have been reported where the 
purchase of such flour has proved unsat- 
isfactory, since it has taken the miller 
so long to accumulate sufficient clears to 
fill the order that some of the flour has 
become unsound by the time it was ready 
for distribution here. 

Western Prices High—The general 
range for hard winter straights has been 
$7@7.25, although quotations have been 
made 25c below and above this. Con- 
siderable difference is evident in the 
price of soft winter straights from Penn- 
sylvania and those from the Pacific 
Coast. Eastern flours generally were 
$6.15@6.25 bbl, although a few sales 
were made as high as $6.75. Western 
flours were $6.75@7 for the same grade, 
with the result that very little business 
was reported in the latter. However, 
in view of the good volume of soft win- 
ters that has been sold for export, it is 
expected that the two will work closer 
together. 

Export Business—There has been a 
fair movement of domestic flour for ex- 
port, hard winter low grades and soft 
winter straights being most in evidence. 
New Canadian flours are being offered 
for future shipment, and there is an in- 
clination among foreign buyers to wait 
until these move in volume, as Canadian 
millers undoubtedly will be sharp com- 
petitors of the United States in the ex- 
port field. It is also expected that, in 
view of economic regulations of the 
amount of wheat flour to be used in 
bread mixtures, the volume required by 
foreign buyers will be somewhat lower. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 21: 
Spring fancy patents $8.10@8.50 bbl, 
Standard patents $7.75@8.10, clears $7.10 
@ 7.70; hard winter short patents $7.50@ 
8, straights $7@7.60; soft winter 
Straights, $6.25@6.75. 

NOTES 

A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., Baltimore flour brokers, visited the 
company’s New York office on Aug. 18. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 890, in the previous week 
950, and the corresponding week a ‘year 
ago 796. 
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H. S. Little, head of the traffic de- 
partment of Samuel Knighton & Son, is 
taking a vacation in. the Adirondack 
Mountains. 

The volume of the New York wheat 
futures traded in on the New York 
Produce Exchange floor has steadily in- 
creased. 

Walter E. Ousdahl, sales manager for 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in New York last 
week visiting A. S. Leo. 


The Produce Exchange Bowling 
League will hold a meeting on Sept. 2 
to plan for the coming season and ar- 
range the schedules for games. 


James J. McGowan, Seattle, Wash., 
manager for the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. and the Holland-America 
Line, spent last week in New York. 


At the office of Spencer, Trask & Co. 
no comment would be made on a suit 
filed by Roger Rankin, Kansas City, to 
set aside the sale of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Aug. 14, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,114,517 bus 
and 56,789 bbls. 


The Gottfried Baking Co. announces 
that it has contracted to purchase the 
assets of the Franco-American Baking 
Co. The name of each bakery will be 
retained, and each will be operated as a 
separate unit. 


As an indication of how closely the 
New York Board of Health is watching 
the bleached flour situation, a few days 
ago it seized some flour in which it 
claimed there was slight evidence of a 
bleaching agent. 


Three recent visitors at the local of- 
fices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
were M. Hutchinson, advertising man- 
ager, and William H. Perry, from Min- 
neapolis, and Dwight Yerxa, manager of 
the Buffalo plant. 


William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, sailed Aug. 19 on the Manchuria 
with his wife and daughter for a trip 
through the Panama Canal via the West 
Indies to Los Angeles. 


Edwin Selvage, of the International 
Elevating Co., was presented with a gold 
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banded and gold-tipped ebony walking 
stick on Aug. 16 by his friends on the 
Produce Exchange in commemoration of 
his 50 years’ membership in that body. 


The fee for transfer of a New York 
Produce Exchange membership has been 
raised from $100 to $300, and after Aug. 
24 this amount must be added to the 
purchase price when application is made 
for transfers, either of full or associate 
memberships. 


Among millers and allied tradesmen 
in New York last week were F. E. 
Browder, vice president of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., W. H. Mc- 
Carthy, superintendent of the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Reynier Van Evera, president of the 
Reynier Van Evera Co., flour brokers, 
Kansas City, and Charles R. Decker, vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co., Mil- 
waukee, 


Rumors were rife in the exchange last 
week when two Canadian millers chanced 
to be on the floor at the same time. 
However, Douglas Campbell, general 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, positively announced that 
his company is not negotiating for the 
purchase of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, and C. H. G. Short, man- 
ager of the latter mill, vowed that his 
trip to New York was solely for a vaca- 
tion with his family. 


PITTSBURGH 


Marked improvement is noted in de- 
mand for spring wheat flour. There was 
a rather active interest on the part of 
the larger consumers last week, a good 
volume of springs being sold. Some de- 
liveries were extended as far ahead as 
Dec. 31. There is a disposition on the 
part of some buyers to anticipate lower 
prices for spring wheat. 

Flour is low priced when quotations of 
a year ago are considered, and this is 
stimulating the market. It is believed 
that after Labor Day there will be more 
active buying. Thus far the retail baker 
has been confining his purchases to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Jobbers who cater 
to the grocery trade report grocers well 
stocked. 

Semolina was quoted on Aug. 21 at 
5¥c lb, Pittsburgh. 

Sales of clears kept up well last week, 
and demand for soft winters continued 
good, the bulk of the latter going to 
cracker and pastry makers. 

Quotations, Aug. 21, cotten 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7.25@8; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, standard 
patent $7@7.50, clears $6.75@7.25; soft 
winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

W. J. Grover, manager of the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, vis- 
ited here last week. 


The winter wheat acreage in Pennsyl- 
vania estimated to be planted this fall is 














HE steamer John S. Pillsbury, named after the vice president of the Pills- 

bury Flour Mills Co., was launched from the Earles shipyard, Hull, Eng., 
in February. The vessel was built for the Eastern Steamship Co., Ltd., Buffalo, 
and Port Colborne, Ont. 












ANOTHER CONDEMNER OF 
H BREAD 


The Institute of Politics, meet- 
ing at Williamstown, N. Y., is the 
latest body which considers itself 
fully competent to pass judgment 
on bread. At the Aug. 18 session, 
Professor Albert P. Mathews, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, made an un- 
qualified attack on bakers’ bread, 
calling it a poor but expensive 
product, and placing part of the 
blame on the miller for using 
bleaching processes. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, replied to this that the 
baker and miller were trying to 
meet the public needs and were 
doing so with increasing success, 
and were making better products. 
Dr. Barnard also predicted that 
the solution of the world’s food 
problems would be arrived at 
through the use of synthetic foods, 
declaring that we must think of 
food in terms not alone of cereal 
grains and live stock, but in those 
of the possibility of developing 
new foods and utilizing those which 
now exist, but are little used. 











1,229,000 acres, compared with 1,217,000 
in 1925. 

W. K. Harlacher, cashier and vice 
president of the Highspire (Pa.) Flour 
Mills, Inc., recently had his right hand 
injured while inspecting mill machinery. 

The Canonsburg (Pa.) Milling Co., a 
partnership with limited liability, has 
been dissolved. The business will be con- 
ducted in the future under the same 
name by John R. and James H. McBur- 
ney. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 


Even on the break in futures on Aug. 
21, which resulted in the best offers of 
the season, skeptical flour buyers held 
off. The eternal query, “Are you sure 
this is the low point?” was repeated so 
many times that even the most aggres- 
sive and self-assured salesman could 
hardly go ahead with the usual response 
that it hardly seemed the market could 
break farther. And then after nibbling, 
hesitating and holding back, buyers final- 
ly came in for just enough to carry them 
for a short time. Ordering out requires 
plenty of persuasion. 

A slight increase in the output of some 
mills is more a matter of an increased 
demand for special types of flour, par- 
ticularly for fancy baking. Clears sell 
better than the best patents. ; 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 20: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@9 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.25@8.40, clears $7.65@7.75; sec- 
ond clears, $43.50 ton; hard winters $8@ 
8.25, straight $7.25@7.40; soft winters, 
$8.25@8.50; semolina, No. 2, 5%c lb, 
bulk, Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 20, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.80@10 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 15-21 ...... 238,000 195,468 82 

Previous week .. 238,000 192,336 81 

Year ago ......- 238,000 185,154 78 

Two years ago... 166,500 156,462 84 

Three years ago. 166,500 128,665 77 
a 


The Fleischmann Co. of Rochester hav- 
ing sold its property, 65 Monroe Avenue, 
will move its offices and leading station 
to Broadway and Averill Avenue. The 
consideration of sale was said to be 
$125,000. The Fleischmann Co. occupied 
the location continuously for 20 years. 

M. A. McCartuy. 


BOSTON 


Last week was dull and depressing, 
sales being few and confined to hard 
winter wheat patents. There was hardly 
any demand for spring wheat flours. 
Offerings of patents are made without 
any reference as to whether from new or 
old wheat, and this accounts in a great 
measure for low prices quoted for stand- 
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ard brands by some of the spring wheat 
country mills. Even the big Minneapolis 
mills are complaining about the lack of 
business. 

The daily decline in values last week, 
instead of causing buyers to take hold, 
only emphasized their ~ ¢ that prices 
were bound to go much lower and that 
it would be a good thing to wait. Even 
when the market advanced at the close, 
it did not improve the situation. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Boston points, Aug. 21: 
spring first patents #9.25@9A0 bbl, 
standard patents $8.15@9.20, first clears 
$7.25@7.60; hard winter wheat patents, 
$7.25@8; soft winter patents $7.25@8.10, 
straight $6.75@7.15, and clear %640@ 
6.65. 

NOTES 

M. H. Davis, cottonseed meal shipper 
of Little Rock, Ark., was here recently. 

Andrew J. Peters, former mayor of 
Boston, has been elected president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomoniey Wis., was a 
recent visitor on the floor of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. 


Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was weak and slow until late 
last week, but by the close buyers and 
sellers were further apart than they 
originally were. Aside from the leading 
bakers, who, apparently, still are wres- 
tling with high-priced stock, the local 
trade is fairly well fixed for cheap flour. 

Trading last week was small, even 
early when limits were low and offerings 
pressing, yet something was done then 
and not at the advance, including new 
and old springs and new hard and soft 
winters at a little under current rates. 

Closing prices, Aug. 21, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.25@8.50, standard 
patent $7.75@8; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.40@7.65, straight $6.90@7.15; soft 
winter short patent $6.85@7.10, straight 
(near-by) $5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
28,725 bbls flour destined for export. 

John Huegely, president Huegely Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville, IIL, was in Baltimore 
last week. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 91 cars, grading as fol- 
lows: 4) No. 1 dark northern spring, 7 
red winter, smutty; 42 mixed, smutty; 2 
No. 2 soft white. 

Blanchard Randall, senior member of 
Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, has re- 
turned from a month’s pleasure trip to 
the Adirondacks, New England and 
North Hatley, Que. 

George B. Shaw, of White & Co., flour 
distributors and exporters, is at Ocean 
City, for a 10-day vacation. He is ac- 
companied by his wife. 

According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Maryland has set a new high 
record for wheat yields east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The department now es- 
timates Maryland’s 1926 wheat crop at 
12,181,000 bus, against earlier estimates 
of 7,500,000 and 9,657,000, and compared 
with 10,900,000 last year. It claims the 
average yield for the state this year is 
22.6 bus per acre, C. H. Donsry. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Bakers are closely watching develop- 
ments and buying flour cautiously. They 
are, however, carrying but small stocks, 
and are obliged to come into the market 
frequently, so that the volume of busi- 
ness is fair. Prices are irregular, averag- 
ing 25@50c bbl lower. Flour quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
Aug. 21: spring first patents $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8.25@8.75, first clear 
$7.75@8.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@8, straight $7.25@7.50; soft winter 
straight, $6.256@7.25. 

Samver 8, DANtIeLs. 


Imports into the Philippine Islands for 
June included 180,000 49-lb sacks flour, 
of which 155,000 came from the United 
States. 
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CHICAGO 


Business in wheat flour has slowed 
down considerably. While a fair amount 
was booked, and sales were perhaps 
more numerous than the preceding week, 
buyers took on small quantities only. 
The trade as a whole anticipates lower 
prices, especially on northwestern brands. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was an 
average business done in spring wheat 
flour last week, but sales were mainly of 
old crop for August-September ship- 
ment. <A little new crop flour was 
booked, but buyers in the main feel 
there is too wide a spread between 
springs and hard winters, and that, when 
spring wheat crop moves in volume, 
prices will work much lower. 

Hard Winter Flour—A fair business 
was reported in southwestern brands. 
Although sales were more numerous, in- 
dividual bookings were much smaller in 
quantity. Sales averaged from 1,500 bbls 
down, for shipment up to Jan. 1. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Distributors and 
pie bakers took only scattered lots of 
soft winters last week. Cracker bakers 
are said to have enough contracted for 
to cover their requirements for 60 days. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jute, Aug. 21: new spring 
top patent $7.50@8,.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.70, first clear $6.60@7, sec- 
ond clear %4.25@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.25, 95 per cent patent $6.45 
@6.80, straight $6.25@6.60, first clear 
%5.90@6.20; soft winter short patent 
#6.40@7.10, standard patent $6.15@6.70, 
straight $6@6.50, first clear $5.75@5.95. 

Durum.—Shipping directions are | 
free, and old contracts are pretty well 
cleaned up. New business, however, 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, due 
mainly to the high prices quoted 4 
mills, Macaroni manufacturers are loat 
to take on more than absolute needs at 
present, as they feel that prices will go 
lower when the new crop comes on the 
market. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Aug. 21, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard sem- 
olina, 444¢; No. 8 semolina, 4%c; durum 
patent, 44@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

AUG. 16-81 ..rccssccccccese B8,000 95 
Previous week ...ceceeeee 38,000 95 
WOOF GRO sactescdvececsece 26,000 90 
Two years ago .......++.+ 38,000 95 


NOTES 


Frank Ewe, of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, was here visiting the 
trade recently. 


Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, stopped in Chicago en 
route from a trip to Minneapolis. 


The Arcady Farms Milling Co. is now 
manufacturing mixed feeds for the 
Michigan farm bureau supply service. 


R. EB. Teichgraeber, sales manager for 
the Teichgraeber Milling Co., Emporia, 
Kansas, visited the trade here last week. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, has returned from a 
short trip to his old home at Urbana, 
Ohio. 


The Curry-Linihan Co,, flour and ce- 
real broker, is now handling the corn 
goods account of the Decatur (IIl.) Mill- 
ing Co, 

F. FE. Bennett, of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Geneva, IIL, was here Aug. 19, and 
left for Dayton, Ohio, to spend a week 
with relatives. 

W. W. Kirk, of the Chicago sales of- 
fice of the Washburn Crosby Co., is 
spending his vacation by motoring 
through northern Michigan. 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 








John Herbert, a brother of Frank 
Herbert, connected with W. S. Johnson 
& Co., has been employed by the Palmer 
Flour Co. This is his first experience 
with the flour trade. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., millfeed and linseed meal, 
accompanied by his wife, left by auto- 
mobile on Aug. 19 for Philadelphia and 
other points in the East and Canada. 


Ethel M. Somers, a sister of Frank 
G. Somers, local flour broker, was mar- 
ried Aug. 20 to Milo Day. She is well 
known to many in the flour trade, being 
food expert for the Liberty Magazine. 
She has published two books of recipes. 

S. T. Edwards & Co., feed plant engi- 
neers and large handlers of dried but- 
termilk, report that during the past 
month they have interested three cream- 
eries in installing drying plants. Also 
that they already have disposed of these 
creameries’ output of dried buttermilk 
until June, 1927, 

L. D. Falls, treasurer of the Chase 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chi- 
cago on Aug. 19, returning from a trip 
to his company’s offices at New York, 
Buffalo and Toledo. Mr. Falls has also 
been made assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., to help 
Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager. 


MILWAUKEE 


A firmer trend in the wheat market 
last week caused some buyers to cover 
at least normal needs for a short time 
ahead, although others, who had been ac- 
tive buyers, were inclined to hold off. 
The result was a moderate volume of 
business in spring patent, which still suf- 
fers under the handicap of a price rather 
unusually high in comparison with win- 
ter. There persist reports that some 
mills are quoting exceptionally low prices 
in order to stimulate a movement. On 
the other hand, many buyers admit that 
it is becoming more difficult to secure ac- 
ceptance of offers that in the recent past 
seemed attractive to mills. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $8.20@8.50 bbl, straight 
$7.70@8.05, first clear $6.90@7.25, and 
second clear $4.55@4.85, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While the call for Kansas patent is 
spotty, some good business is being done 
by local yoga of southwestern 
mills, The latter are informing local cus- 
tomers that they are 30 days behind on 
orders given for prompt delivery, with 
current sales fully equal to capacity. 
Prices have advanced, yet appear low in 
comparison with the values spring wheat 
mills are obliged to ask. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.20@7.60 bbl, straight $7@7.15, 
and first clear $5.95@6.40, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

John H. Manning, for 18 years superin- 
tendent of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, is to become associated with 
his brother in the retail bakery business 
at 4309 Upton Avenue South, Minneapo- 


lis. 
L. E. Meyer. 





SWEDEN INCREASES DANISH TRADE 

Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 3.—The imports 
of foreign flour into Denmark for the 
first four months of 1926 amounted to 
158,457 sacks, The United States shipped 
65,647, and Canada 56,705. Sweden was 
the next largest shipper, with 30,812. 
During the year 1925 the imports into 
Denmark were 407,288 sacks, of which 
the United States shipped 178,645, Can- 
ada 157,447, and Sweden 55,724. 

From these figures it would seem that 
the imports of foreign flour into Den- 
mark for the current year will be about 
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the same as last year, but it appears 
that Sweden is increasing her hold on the 
trade at the cost of the mills in the 
United States and Canada. 





AUSTRALIAN BAKERS’ WAGE 
SCALE PLAN IS RATIFIED 


Mexsovrne, Victoria, July 24.—A new 
agreement entered into between the 
Country Master Bakers’ Association of 
South Australia and the Baking Trade 
Employees’ Federation provides for rates 
of pay and conditions much on a line with 
those governing the metropolitan area. 

The lowest wages payable are as fol- 
lows: bakers, £5 7s 6d week; appren- 
tices, first six months 15s week, second 
six months £1, and then advances at the 
rate of 5s week for the ensuing half 
yearly periods up to £2 10s; improvers, 
first year’s experience £1 week, and then 
advances at the rate of 10s each succeed- 
ing year to £2 10s for the fourth year's 
experience. 

he number of hours to be worked in 
order to entitle employees to the wagrs 
fixed is 48. All time worked in excess of 
that total must be paid for at the rate of 
time and a quarter. All work done on 
Sundays, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday and Christmas Day is ‘o 
be paid for at double rates. 


Cuaaies J. Matruews. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
DIVISION PROGRESSES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Chris L. Christe :- 
sen, chief of the new division of agricu!- 
tural co-operative marketing added ‘o 
the Department of Agriculture by act of 
the last session of Congress, announc:s 
that the work of assembling his staff aid 
drafting a program of work is well in 
hand. It will be recalled that this divi- 
sion was the sole legislative result of 
months of controversy in Congress rv- 
garding agricultural relief. It really is 
only an extension of work the depart- 
ment was already doing, but it will have 
more initiative and a much larger ex 
pense fund. Its two main functions are 
research and education. In other words, 
it will examine every phase of agricul- 
ture on the selling side and will intro- 
duce and push co-operation wherever 
feasible. 


Turoporet M. KNappen. 


HOME TEAM, 4; VISITORS, 3 

By a vote of four to three, the judges 
of the Kansas supreme court decided, in 
the case of H. P. Irish (245 Pac. 1061), 
that an ordinance of the city of Holton, 
Kansas, imposing a license fee of $150 
a year on nonresidents selling bakery 
products, is valid. Mr. Irish unsuccess- 
fully attacked the ordinance as being ui- 
justly discriminatory against nonresi- 
dent bakers. Holton’s population was 
2,800 when the litigation arose. The 
majority opinion said: 

“The law gives to the governing body 
of the city the power to classify any 
(and all) occupations, businesses, or pro- 
fessions carried on within the city. . 
The fact that the ordinance applies on!y 
to nonresidents does not render it in- 
valid. The rate fixed is $150 a 

ear, about 50c a day for each of tie 

usiness days of the yearf—not a very 
high rate.” 

Speaking for the dissenting judges, 
Mr. Justice Dawson said: “In pretending 
to exact a tribute of $150 per annum 
from nonresidents of Holton for the 
right to sell bread in that little city, te 
ordinance grossly offends against my 
sense of justice and good faith. The on!y 
evidence presented to us shows such «in 
exaction will amount to virtual prohil i- 
tion. . . . I am persuaded this provisivn 
of the ordinance will never bring one 
legitimate dime into the city treasury, 
and I cannot persuade myself it was evr 
intended to do so. . If in its pra:- 
tical operation it does amount to prohil i- 
tion, . . . it is violative of both the sta‘e 
and federal constitutions.” 


A. L. H. Street. 








The acreage devoted to rice in Italy 
in the last few years has decreased, «!- 
though the yield per acre has increased 
to such an-extent that the exports in 1925 
amounted to 158,776 tons, against only 
25,653 in 1921. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


‘HE slight decline in flour prices that is usually 
1 coincident with the opening of a new crop year 
has already begun to exert its customary influence 
upon bread prices. Some bakers have made a slight 
cut. or seem to be upon the verge of it. But, fortu- 
nately, this tendency is by no means 
so pronounced as it has been in some 
years. The rank and file of bakers are 
pretty well convinced that at present 
sell ng prices bread does not return them the amount 
of »rofit to which they are entitled. They know, too, 
tha it would take a very large reduction in flour 
pri -s to make an appreciable diminishment of their 
tot.! bread producing costs. 

rom the public’s point of view, it ought to follow 
tha. whenever there is an appreciable decline in raw 
ma‘crials used by the baker it should be reflected in 
But this is a rule that, to be 
is, however, 


ON CUTTING 
TH! PRICE 


the price of his product. 
jus’ should work both ways. ‘The fact 
tha! the public too strongly resents even the slightest 
inc\case in bread prices to make it easy or even pos- 
sib! for the baker to advance his prices when there 
but an overwhelming advance in the cost of 
raw materials. Therefore the baker’s only hope of 
playing even on the minor ups and downs of the flour 
market is to avoid price cutting on the low points in 
the effort to offset unprofitable high points. 
Curiously, there are many bakers who do not see 
this, or who feel that special circumstances warrant 


is any 


their underselling a competitor for some such reason 
as [o hold volume of business. In these days of qual- 
ity bread, however, the customer has comparatively 
little interest in the saving of a penny, so that the 
theory of this type of baker has no great chance of 
The wise baker is he who realizes that 
reduced merely because flour 


being justified, 
his price should not be 
drops, for flour represents but a small part of pro- 
duction costs. 
. * o 
5 Bere can be no doubt that a large part of the 
pernicious anemia that afflicts this country, and 
particularly the feminine gender, is to be attributed 
to the food faddist. The most virulent of this species 
naturally is the one that gets the most publicity; which 
is ‘to say, the columnist in newspapers 


VICIOUS and magazines. This self-degreed and 
HEALTH self-appointed “expert” in the field of 
COLUMNS AND ey elds : . 

PERNICIOUS ‘"Utrition wields great power, Some- 
ANEMIA times he is well informed and osten- 


sibly adequate for his task; more often 
he is himself the victim of some food fanaticism, in 
the interest of which he unwittingly or maliciously 
does infinite harm to his credulous readers. 

Che reducing “expert” has been one of the worst 
of the lot. He has played to the exceedingly inter- 
ested gallery of women who have been under the 
of the anemic fashion of recent years. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has done some- 
thing toward reducing this mania to comparative 
reason through recommending that dieting should be 
undertaken only by advice of a competent physician, 
and by calling for a scientific schedule of weights, 
Bul this move, important as it is, must have impetus 
from other sources if it is to exert practical influence 
Popular fear 


influence 


in stemming the furore for malnutrition. 
calory has become a gigantic bugaboo, and 
Probably only such measures as those that built up 
this monster will be effective in laying him low. 

Here, then, is the responsibility of the newspapers 
and magazines. Bakers and millers should not be re- 
miss in bringing the responsibility home to them. Dr. 
H. EK. Barnard, writing in Baking Technology, goes 
even so far as to suggest a censorship over the writ- 
ins and utterances of newspaper and magazine “ex- 
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perts” in nutrition. Surely this would be as reasonable 
and as useful as other censorships now imposed in the 
interest of public welfare, material and moral. But 
it is probable that editorial offices will most readily be 
converted by the facts. These are easily obtainable. 
And there is already manifest in the public prints an 
active inclination to turn away from the most absurd 
of the food fads, which long since began to come 


under suspicion. 
* . * 


“ HEN I entered upon private practice,” writes 
one of the best of the current health col- 
umnists, “I remember how soon I was imbued with the 
total depravity of starch as a food material, although 
I had never heard a derogatory word in reference to 
this great fuel food in all my medical 


THE studies. 
OLD-TIME “It seemed that the proprietary. 
HUMBUG 


food and medicine manufacturers had 
decided that starch or foods containing 
starchy material must go, and with the well-misin- 
formed layman it was a fatal mistake for a doctor to 
permit a starchy food to get into the ‘may eat’ column. 
Starch created gas, gas indigestion, indigestion nerv- 
ousness, and nervousness led straight to a sanitarium. 

“Those old diet lists prepared in the halcyon days 
when doctors wore Vandykes and traveled in buggies, 
were constructed wholly upon’ empirical 
grounds, queer fancies or prejudices such as the one 
about starchy foods. The science of nutrition had 
scarcely got started, calories were generally 
to be something between corporals and colonels in 
the marines, and vitamins, if they existed, managed to 
elude capture. 

“Today such ‘diet lists’ are used mainly by humbug 
dealers, a few broken-down medical practitioners who 
have become the tools or unpaid agents of aggressive 
proprietary interests, and an occasional mail order 
‘health institute’ in the lucrative business of prac- 
ticing long-distance medicine without a license.” 

There’s something about the whole faddist business 
that’s decidedly funny—even though a lot of tragic 
effects stalk in the background, Perhaps the absurdity 
of it will in the end do as much to kill it as any- 
thing else. With some people you can’t argue a thing 
down, but you can often laugh it into oblivion, 

* * * 

ONSUMPTION of ice cream in the United States 

has increased from 1.04 gallons a year per person 
in 1910 to 2.8 gallons in 1925, according to statistics 
compiled by the United States Department of Agricul- 


DIET LISTS 


almost 


assumed 


ture. The total quantity of ice cream consumed in 

this country last year is estimated at 
HOW 822,729,000 gallons, compared with 
ICE CREAM 285,550,000 gallons in 1924 and 260,- 
DOES IT 000,000 gallons in 1920. 


There is magic interest in such fig- 
ures, but their chief significance lies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s interpretation and explanation: 
“Increased consumption is due largely to improvement 
in quality and to nation-wide education campaigns on 
the food value of ice cream.” 

If the two factors mentioned—quality and pub- 
licity—can achieve so much for ice cream, why can 
they not do the same or even more for bakery prod- 
ucts? Bakery goods have the advantage of being far 
more of a fundamental food staple, and yet they are 
allowed to suffer from just such enterprising achieve- 
ments as those of the ice cream manufacturers, who 
had the vision and energy to engage in a united na- 
tional campaign of education, and the sagacity to im- 
prove their product through the use of better ingredi- 
ents. The latter strategy undoubtedly came first, and 
yet the baking industry is confronted with the sorry 
spectacle of a very large element that still is uncon- 
vinced of the necessity for quality goods; and still 
further off, it seems, is that happy day when bakers 


RIDE WITH THE TIDE TO ATLANTIC CITY! 
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shall unite for the common good in what is becoming 
more and more essential—a campaign of education in 
the interest of bakery products. 


EFORE the day of real service there was a time 
when the baker expected little of the allied trades- 
man. ‘To tell the truth, he wanted little. He had no 
such idea of quality goods as he has today. The chief 
consideration was cheapness. Under those circum- 
stances there was little need of high- 
THE ALLIED calibered salesmanship—and not a 
TRADESMAN'S great deal of opportunity for it. 
RESPONSI- : 
BILITY All is changed, now. Few progres- 
sive bakers are left who insist upon 
“rots” or cheap substitutes for this and 
that essential material. For the allied tradesman this 
means two things; it means that he has had a suc- 
cessful share in the movement for quality goods in the 
making of foodstuffs, and that he now has of his own 
choosing as well as partly through his own‘ efforts, a 
new responsibility. 
A writer in the 
Tradesman thus estimates the change: 
the allied tradesman present his product merely as 
something for the baker to buy, but if he is alive and 
wide-awake on his job and anxious to take his place 
industry, he 


and “spots,” 


number of the Allied 
“No longer can 


current 


in this forward movement of our entire 
must definitely determine what place in the advance 
of the individual customer his product takes, and pre- 
sent it to his customer on that basis. ‘The baking in- 
dustry, we all know, is one of the most fundamental 
and vital of all our American industries, and as allied 
tradesmen catering to that industry in this period of 
its greatest progress there is a big and splendid place 
a place which will be attained 
that what is best for our baker 


for each one of us 
only when we realize 


customers is best for us, and that all those things 


which will promote the growth and development of the 
baking industry 


customer and the entire 


which will promote the development of 


individual 
are the things 
our concerns and of us individually.” 


[* might well have been supposed that the tragic 
effects of war bread 
Europe would teach a lesson never to be 


But memories are short, and each generation, some- 


various peoples of 


upon 
unlearned, 


times each decade, attempts its own follies. The les- 
sons of war bread are no deterrent 


to the American food crank, but of 


EUROPE’'S 


BREAD the undernourished people of Europe 
ECONOMIES more might have been expected. In- 


stead there today of 
Belgium and Italy returning by government decree to 
war bread, not because there is a lack of wheat or 
other ingredients needed in the making of good white 
bread, but because it is believed this expedient will 
rehabilitate the national currencies by limiting impor- 
tation. 


is the spectacle 


And this is not the only present-day tampering in 
Europe with the staff of life. 
regulations requiring admixtures and long extraction. 


France is enforcing 


Poland is trying to maintain an artificial price on 
bread in some places, Norway is still exercising con- 
trol over imports, Greece is undertaking measures of 
control, Spain plans a government monopoly to control 
bread prices, and Russia is embarked upon a general 
program of bread made to a restricted Soviet standard. 

Europe may, indeed, effect some of the monetary 
cures that seem so imperative, but this can only be 
done at a great cost to the people—a cost that will 
remain invisible until the ultimate summing up in 
undernourishment, discomfort and health. 
Bread is the best and cheapest food in America, but 
And the disasters of 


decline in 


infinitely more so in Europe. 
war bread in war time cannot fail of repetition in 
peace time, without the justification of war’s necessity. 
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ard brands by some of the spring wheat 
country mills. Even the big Minneapolis 
mills are complaining about the lack of 
business. 

The daily decline in values last week, 
instead of causing buyers to take hold, 


only emphasized their = oom that prices 
were bound to go much lower and that 
it would be a good thing to wait. Even 


when the market advanced at the close, 
it did not improve the situation. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Boston points, Aug. 21: 
spring first patents %9.25@9A0 bbl, 
standard patents $8.15@9.20, first clears 
$7.25@7.60; hard winter wheat patents, 
87.258; soft winter patents $7,.25@8.10, 
straight $6.75@7.15, and clear $640G 
6.65, 

NOTES 

M. H. Davis, cottonseed meal shipper 
of Little Rock, Ark., was here recently. 

Andrew J. Peters, former mayor of 
Boston, has been elected president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was a 
recent visitor on the floor of “the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. 


Loum W. DrP ase. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour was weak and slow until late 
last week, but by the close buyers and 
sellers were further apart than they 
originally were. Aside from the leading 
bakers, who, apparently, still are wres- 
tling with high-priced stock, the local 
trade is fairly well fixed for cheap flour. 

Trading last week was small, even 
early when limits were low and offerings 
pressing, yet something was done then 
and not at the advance, including new 
and old springs and new hard and soft 
winters at a little under current rates. 

Closing prices, Aug. 21, car lots, per 
barrel, in 08-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5c less in jute, or 15@265c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.25@8.50, standard 
patent $7.75@8; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.40@7.65, straight $6.90@7.15; soft 
winter short patent $6.85@7.10, straight 
(near-by) $5.55@6.10. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
28,725 bbls flour destined for export. 

John Huegely, president Huegely Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville, IIL, was in Baltimore 
last week. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 91 cars, grading as fol- 
lows: 4) No, 1 dark northern spring, 7 
red winter, smutty; 42 mixed, smutty; 2 
No. 2 soft white. 


Blanchard Randall, senior member of 
Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, has re 
turned from a month’s pleasure trip to 
the Adirondacks, New England and 
North Hatley, Que. 

George B. Shaw, of White & Co., flour 
distributors and exporters, is at Ocean 
City, for a 10-day vacation, He is ac- 
companied by his wife. 

According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Maryland has set a new high 
record for wheat yields east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The department now es- 
timates Maryland’s 1926 wheat crop at 
12,181,000 bus, against earlier estimates 
of 7,500,000 and 9,657,000, and compared 
with 10,900,000 last year. It claims the 
average yield for the state this year is 
22.6 bus per acre, C. H, Donsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bakers are closely watching develop- 
ments and buying flour cautiously. They 
are, however, carrying but small stocks, 
and are obliged to come into the market 
frequently, so that the volume of busi- 
ness is fair, Prices are irregular, averag- 
ing 25@50c bbl lower, Flour quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
Aug. 21: spring first patents $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8,25@8,.75, first clear 
$7.75@8.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@8, straight $7.25@7.50; soft winter 
straight, $6.25@7.25. 

Samver 8S, Daniers. 


Imports into the Philippine Islands for 
June included 180,000 49-lb sacks flour, 
ot which 155,000 came from the United 
States. 
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CHICAGO 


Business in wheat flour has slowed 
down considerably. While a fair amount 
was booked, and sales were perhaps 
more numerous than the preceding week, 
buyers took on small quantities only. 
The trade as a whole anticipates lower 
prices, especially on northwestern brands. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was an 
average business done in spring wheat 
flour last week, but sales were mainly of 
old crop for August-September ship- 
ment. A little new crop flour was 
booked, but buyers in the main feel 
there is too wide a spread between 
springs and hard winters, and that, when 
spring wheat crop moves in volume, 
prices will work much lower. 

Hard Winter Flour.—A fair business 
was reported in southwestern brands, 
Although sales were more numerous, in- 
dividual bookings were much smaller in 
quantity. Sales averaged from 1,500 bbls 
down, for shipment up to Jan. 1. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Distributors and 
pie bakers took only scattered lots of 
soft winters last week. Cracker bakers 
are said to have enough contracted for 
to cover their requirements for 60 days. 

Flour Prices,—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, Aug. 21: new spring 
top patent $7.50@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.70, first clear $6.60@7, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.25, 95 per cent patent $6.45 
@6,80, straight $6.25@6.60, first clear 
%5.90@6.20; soft winter short patent 
#6.40@7.10, standard patent $6.15@6.70, 
straight $6@6.50, first clear $5.75@5.95. 

Durum.—Shipping directions are | 
free, and old contracts are pretty well 
cleaned up. New business, however, 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis, due 
mainly to the high prices quoted b 
mills. Macaroni manufacturers are loat 
to take on more than absolute needs at 
»resent, as they feel that prices will go 
leer when the new crop comes on the 
market. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Aug. 21, at 4%c lb, bulk; standard sem- 
olina, 44420; No. 8 semolina, 4%c; durum 
patent, 44,@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ame. 28BA cccccesacccecee 38,000 95 
Previous week . $8,000 95 
Year ago paeed . 86,000 90 
TWO Years ABO ....6-+++++ 38,000 95 


NOTES 


Frank Ewe, of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, was here visiting the 
trade recently. 


Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, stopped in Chicago en 
route from a trip to Minneapolis. 


The Arcady Farms Milling Co. is now 
manufacturing mixed feeds for the 
Michigan farm bureau supply service. 


R. FE. Teichgraeber, sales manager for 
the Teichgraeber Milling Co., Emporia, 
Kansas, visited the trade here last week. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, has returned from a 
short trip to his old home at Urbana, 
Ohio. 


The Curry-Linihan Co., flour and ce- 
real broker, is now handling the corn 
goods account of the Decatur (Ill) Mill- 
ing Co. 

F. EF. Bennett, of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Geneva, Ill, was here Aug. 19, and 
left for Dayton, Ohio, to spend a week 
with relatives, 

W. W. Kirk, of the Chicago sales of- 
fice of the Washburn Crosby Co., is 
spending his vacation by motoring 


through northern Michigan, 
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John 


Herbert, a brother of Frank 
Herbert, connected with W. S. Johnson 
& Co., has been employed by the Palmer 


Flour Co. This is his first experience 
with the flour trade. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., millfeed and linseed meal, 
accompanied by his wife, left by auto- 
mobile on Aug. 19 for Philadelphia and 
other points in the East and Canada, 


Ethel M. Somers, a sister of Frank 
G. Somers, local flour broker, was mar- 
ried Aug. 20 to Milo Day. She is well 
known to many in the flour trade, being 
food expert for the Liberty Magazine. 
She has published two books of recipes. 

S. T. Edwards & Co., feed plant engi- 
neers and large handlers of dried but- 
termilk, report that during the past 
month they have interested three cream- 
eries in installing drying plants. Also 
that they already have disposed of these 
creameries’ output of dried buttermilk 
until June, 1927, 

L. D. Falls, treasurer of the Chase 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chi- 
cago on Aug. 19, returning from a trip 
to his company’s offices at New York, 
Buffalo and Toledo. Mr. Falls has also 
been made assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., to help 
Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager. 


MILWAUKEE 


A firmer trend in the wheat market 
last week caused some buyers to cover 
at least normal needs for a short time 
ahead, although others, who had been ac- 
tive buyers, were inclined to hold off. 
The result was a moderate volume of 
business in spring patent, which still suf- 
fers under the handicap of a price rather 
unusually high in comparison with win- 
ter. There persist reports that some 
mills are quoting exceptionally low prices 
in order to stimulate a movement. On 
the other hand, many buyers admit that 
it is becoming more difficult to secure ac- 
ceptance of offers that in the recent past 
seemed attractive to mills. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $8.20@8.50 bbl, straight 
$7.70@8.05, first clear $6.90@7.25, and 
second clear $4.55@4.85, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While the call for Kansas patent is 
spotty, some good business is being done 
by local representatives of southwestern 
mills. The latter are informing local cus- 
tomers that they are 80 days behind on 
orders given for prompt delivery, with 
current sales fully equal to capacity. 
Prices have advanced, yet appear low in 
comparison with the values spring wheat 
mills are obliged to ask. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.20@7.60 bbl, straight $7@7.15, 
and first clear $5.95@6.40, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

John H. Manning, for 18 years superin- 
tendent of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, is to become associated with 
his brother in the retail bakery business 
at 4309 Upton Avenue South, Minneapo- 


lis. , 
L. E. Meyer. 





SWEDEN INCREASES DANISH TRADE 

Lonnon, Ena., Aug. 3.—The imports 
of foreign flour into Denmark for the 
first four months of 1926 amounted to 
158,457 sacks. The United States shipped 
65,647, and Canada 56,705. Sweden was 
the next largest shipper, with 30,312. 
During the year 1925 the imports into 
Denmark were 407,288 sacks, of which 
the United States shipped 178,645, Can- 
ada 157,447, and Seekin 55,724. 

From these figures it would seem that 
the imports of foreign flour into Den- 
mark for the current year will be about 
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the same as last year, but it appears 
that Sweden is increasing her hold on the 
trade at the cost of the mills in the 
United States and Canada. 





AUSTRALIAN BAKERS’ WAGE 
SCALE PLAN IS RATIFIED 


Mersovurne, Vicroaia, July 24.—A new 
agreement entered into between the 
Country Master Bakers’ Association of 
South Australia and the Baking Trade 
Employees’ Federation provides for rates 
of pay and conditions much on a line with 
those governing the metropolitan area. 

The lowest wages payable are as fol- 
lows: bakers, £5 7s 6d week; appren- 
tices, first six months 15s week, second 
six months £1, and then advances at the 
rate of 5s week for the ensuing half 
yearly periods up to £2 10s; improvers, 
first year’s experience £1 week, and then 
advances at the rate of 10s each succeed- 
ing year to £2 10s for the fourth year's 
experience, 

he number of hours to be worked in 
order to entitle employees to the wages 
fixed is 48. All time worked in excess of 
that total must be paid for at the rate of 
time and a quarter. All work done on 
Sundays, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday and Christmas Day is to 
be paid for at double rates. 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
DIVISION PROGRESS! 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Chris L. Christe 
sen, chief of the new division of agricul- 
tural co-operative marketing added ‘o 
the Department of Agriculture by act 
the last session of Congress, announc 
that the work of assembling his staff aid 
drafting a program of work is well 
hand. It will be recalled that this divi 
sion was the sole legislative result 
months of controversy in Congress re- 
garding agricultural relief. It really 
only an extension of work the depar'- 
ment was already doing, but it will ha 
more initiative and a much larger e 
pense fund. Its two main functions are 
research and education. In other words, 
it will examine every phase of agricul- 
ture on the selling side and will intro- 
duce and push co-operation wherever 
feasible. 


wn 
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Tueovore M. Knapren. 





HOME TEAM, 4; VISITORS, 3 


By a vote of four to three, the judges 
of the Kansas supreme court decided, in 
the case of H. P. Irish (245 Pac. 1061), 
that an ordinance of the city of Holton, 
Kansas, imposing a license fee of $150 
a year on nonresidents selling bakery 
products, is valid. Mr. Irish unsuccess- 
fully attacked the ordinance as being ui- 
justly discriminatory against nonresi- 
dent bakers. Holton’s population was 
2,800 when the litigation arose. ‘Thi 
majority opinion said: 

“The law gives to the governing body 
of the city the power to classify any 
(and all) occupations, businesses, or pro- 
fessions carried on within the city. . 
The fact that the ordinance applies on|y 
to nonresidents does not seule it in- 
valid. The rate fixed is $150 a 
ear, about 50c a day for each of tie 

usiness days of the year{—not a very 
high rate.” 

Speaking for the dissenting judges, 
Mr. Justice Dawson said: “In pretending 
to exact a tribute of $150 per annuin 
from nonresidents of Holton for tie 
right to sell bread in that little city, tre 
ordinance grossly offends against ny 
sense of justice and good faith. The on'y 
evidence presented to us shows such «n 
exaction will amount to virtual prohi! i- 
tion. . . . I am persuaded this provision 
of the ordinance will never bring ove 
legitimate dime into the city treasury, 
and I cannot persuade myself it was ever 
intended to do so, . If in its pra:- 
tical operation it does amount to prohil i- 
tion, . . . it is violative of both the sta‘e 
and federal constitutions.” 


A. L. H. Sraeet. 





The acreage devoted to rice in Italy 
in the last few years has decreased, »!- 
though the yield per acre has increasd 
to such an-extent that the exports in 1925 
amounted to 158,776 tons, against only 
25,653 in 1921. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


‘HE slight decline in flour prices that is usually 
7 coincident with the opening of a new crop year 
ha: already begun to exert its customary influence 
pon bread prices. Some bakers have made a slight 
cut. or seem to be upon the verge of it. But, fortu- 
nately, this tendency is by no means 
so pronounced as it has been in some 
years. The rank and file of bakers are 
pretty well convinced that at present 
seli ng prices bread does not return them the amount 
of »rofit to which they are entitled. They know, too, 
thn it would take a very large reduction in flour 
pri cs to make an appreciable diminishment of their 
tot | bread producing costs. 

‘rom the public’s point of view, it ought to follow 
th:. whenever there is an appreciable decline in raw 
ma'crials used by the baker it should be reflected in 
the price of his product. But this is a rule that, to be 
ju:’, should work both ways. The fact is, however, 
the! the publie too strongly resents even the slightest 
inc:case in bread prices to make it easy or even pos- 
sib!» for the baker to advance his prices when there 
is ony but an overwhelming advance in the cost of 
ray’ materials. Therefore the baker’s only hope of 
playing even on the minor ups and downs of the flour 


i— 


ON CUTTING 
TH’ PRICE 


market is to avoid price cutting on the low points in 
the effort to offset. unprofitable high points. 
uriously, there are many bakers who do not see 
this, or who feel that special circumstances warrant 
their underselling a competitor for some such reason 
as |o hold volume of business, In these days of qual- 
ity bread, however, the customer has comparatively 
little interest in the saving of a penny, so that the 
theory of this type of baker has no great chance of 
being justified. The wise baker is he who realizes that 
his price should not be reduced merely because flour 
drops, for flour represents but a small part of pro- 
duction costs. 
* * o 
pres can be no doubt that a large part of the 
pernicious anemia that afflicts this country, and 
particularly the feminine gender, is to be attributed 
to the food faddist. The most virulent of this species 
naturally is the one that gets the most publicity; which 
is ‘to say, the columnist in newspapers 


vic 10U8 and magazines. This self-degreed and 
HEALTH self-appointed “expert” in the field of 


COLUMNS AND 
PEKNICIOUS 
ANEMIA 


nutrition wields great power. Some- 
times he is well informed and osten- 
sibly adequate for his task; more often 
he is himself the victim of some food fanaticism, in 
the interest of which he unwittingly or maliciously 
does infinite harm to his credulous readers. 

The reducing “expert” has been one of the worst 
of the lot. He has played to the exceedingly inter- 
ested gallery of women who have been under the 
influence of the anemic fashion of recent years. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has done some- 
thing toward reducing this mania to comparative 
reason through recommending that dieting should be 
undertaken only by advice of a competent physician, 
and by calling for a scientific schedule of weights. 
Bul this move, important as it is, must have impetus 
from other sources if it is to exert practical influence 
in lemming the furore for malnutrition. Popular fear 
calory has become a gigantic bugaboo, and 
Probably only such measures as those that built up 
thi: monster will be effective in laying him low. 

Here, then, is the responsibility of the newspapers 
ani magazines. Bakers and millers should not be re- 
miss in bringing the responsibility home to them. Dr. 
H. EK. Barnard, writing in Baking Technology, goes 
evin so far as to suggest a censorship over the writ- 
ings and utterances of newspaper and magazine “ex- 
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perts” in nutrition. Surely this would be as reasonable 
and as useful as other censorships now imposed in the 
interest of public welfare, material and moral. But 
it is probable that editorial offices will most readily be 
converted by the facts. These are easily obtainable. 
And there is already manifest in the public prints an 
active inclination to turn away from the most absurd 
of the food fads, which long since began to come 


under suspicion. 
* 7 7 


- HEN I entered upon private practice,” writes 
one of the best of the current health col- 
umnists, “I remember how soon I was imbued with the 
total depravity of starch as a food material, although 
I had never heard a derogatory word in reference to 
this great fuel food in all my medical 
THE studies. 
OLD-TIMS “It seemed that the proprietary 
HUMBUG eat : 
DIET LISTS food and medicine manufacturers had 
decided that starch or foods containing 
starchy material must go, and with the well-misin- 
formed layman it was a fatal mistake for a doctor to 
permit a starchy food to get into the ‘may eat’ column. 
Starch created gas, gas indigestion, indigestion nerv- 
ousness, and nervousness led straight to a sanitarium. 

“Those old diet lists prepared in the haleyon days 
when doctors wore Vandykes and traveled in buggies, 
were constructed almost wholly upon’ empirical 
grounds, queer fancies or prejudices such as the one 
about starchy foods. The science of nutrition had 
scarcely got started, calories were generally assumed 
to be something between corporals and colonels in 
the marines, and vitamins, if they existed, managed to 
elude capture. 

“Today such ‘diet lists’ are used mainly by humbug 
dealers, a few broken-down medical practitioners who 
have become the tools or unpaid agents of aggressive 
proprietary interests, and an occasional mail order 
‘health institute’ in the lucrative business of prac- 
ticing long-distance medicine without a license.” 

There’s something about the whole faddist business 
that’s decidedly funny—even though a lot of tragic 
effects stalk in the background. Perhaps the absurdity 
of it will in the end do as much to kill it as any- 
thing else. With some people you can’t argue a thing 
down, but you can often laugh it into oblivion. 

. * * 

ONSUMPTION of ice cream in the United States 

has increased from 1.04 gallons a year per person 
in 1910 to 2.8 gallons in 1925, according to statistics 
compiled by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The total quantity of ice cream consumed in 

this country last year is estimated at 


HOW 822,729,000 gallons, compared with 
ICE CREAM 285,550,000 gallons in 1924 and 260,- 
DOES IT 000,000 gallons in 1920. 


There is magic interest in such fig- 
ures, but their chief significance lies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s interpretation and explanation: 
“Increased consumption is due largely to improvement 
in quality and to nation-wide education campaigns on 
the food value of ice cream.” 

If the two factors mentioned—quality and pub- 
licity—can achieve so much for ice cream, why can 
they not do the same or even more for bakery prod- 
ucts? Bakery goods have the advantage of being far 
more of a fundamental food staple, and yet they are 
allowed to suffer from just such enterprising achieve- 
ments as those of the ice cream manufacturers, who 
had the vision and energy to engage in a united na- 
tional campaign of education, and the sagacity to im- 
prove their product through the use of better ingredi- 
ents. The latter strategy undoubtedly came first, and 
yet the baking industry is confronted with the sorry 
spectacle of a very large element that still is uncon- 
vinced of the necessity for quality goods; and still 
further off, it seems, is that happy day when bakers 
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shall unite for the common good in what is becoming 
more and more essential—a campaign of education in 
the interest of bakery products. 


EFORE the day of real service there was a time 
when the baker expected little of the allied trades- 
man. ‘To tell the truth, he wanted little. He had no 
such idea of quality goods as he has today. The chief 
consideration was cheapness. Under those circum- 
stances there was little need of high- 
THE ALLIED calibered salesmanship—and not a 
TRADESMAN'S great deal of opportunity for it. 
RESPONSI- : : 
BILITY All is changed, now. Few progres- 
sive bakers are left who insist upon 
“rots” and “spots,” or cheap substitutes for this and 
that essential material. For the allied tradesman this 
means two things; it means that he has had a suc- 
cessful share in the movement for quality goods in the 
making of foodstuffs, and that he now has of his own 
choosing as well as partly through his own’ efforts, a 
new responsibility. 

A writer in the current number of the Allied 
Tradesman thus estimates the change: “No longer can 
the allied tradesman present his product merely as 
something for the baker to buy, but if he is alive and 
wide-awake on his job and anxious to take his place 
in this forward movement of our entire industry, he 
must definitely determine what place in the advance 
of the individual customer his product takes, and pre- 
sent it to his customer on that basis. The baking in- 
dustry, we all know, is one of the most fundamental 
and vital of all our American industries, and as allied 
tradesmen catering to that industry in this period of 
its greatest progress there is a big and splendid place 
for each one of us—a place which will be attained 
only when we realize that what is best for our baker 
customers is best for us, and that all those things 
which will promote the growth and development of the 
individual customer and the entire baking industry 
are the things which will promote the development of 
our concerns and of us individually.” 


yy might well have been supposed that the tragic 

effects of war bread upon various peoples of 
Europe would teach a lesson never to be unlearned. 
But memories are short, and each generation, some- 
The les- 
sons of war bread are no deterrent 


times each decade, attempts its own follies. 


EUROPE’S to the American food crank, but of 


BREAD 
ECONOMIES 


the undernourished people of Europe 
more might have been expected. In- 
Stead there is the spectacle today of 
Belgium and Italy returning by government decree to 
war bread, not because there is a lack of wheat or 
other ingredients needed in the making of good white 
bread, but because it is believed this expedient will 
rehabilitate the national currencies by limiting impor- 
tation. 

And this is not the only present-day tampering in 
Europe with the staff of life. 
regulations requiring admixtures and long extraction. 
Poland is trying to maintain an artificial price on 


France is enforcing 


bread in some places, Norway is still exercising con- 
trol over imports, Greece is undertaking measures of 
control, Spain plans a government monopoly to control 
bread prices, and Russia is embarked upon a general 
program of bread made to a restricted Soviet standard. 

Europe may, indeed, effect some of the monetary 
cures that seem so imperative, but this can only be 
done at a great cost to the people—a cost that will 
remain invisible until the ultimate summing up in 
undernourishment, discomfort and decline in health. 
Bread is the best and cheapest food in America, but 
infinitely more so in Europe. And the disasters of 
war bread in war time cannot fail of repetition in 
peace time, without the justification of war’s necessity. 









































































































Traffic Congestion and Its Influence Upon 
the Retail Baker’s Business 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


tail bakers’ customers walked to the 

bakeshops to buy bread and pas- 
tries, or drove their teams up in front 
of the bakeries and fastened them to the 
old-time hitching posts, while they went 
inside to buy what they wanted. Traffic 
congestion in its modern form, and its 
effect upon business, was unknown. 

But today that condition is entirely 
reversed. Traffic congestion is exerting 
a strong influence on retail businesses of 
all kinds, in cities and towns alike. It 
is only the baker in the small hamlets 
who is immune from this business factor, 
and even he hears complaints when his 
customers cannot park directly in front 
of his shop while they go inside to do 
their purchasing. 

In fact, the traffic problem has become 
so acute, and the need for some solution 
so urgent, that the Domesfic Commerce 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce recently conducted a 
survey among business institutions in 
all sections of the country, and in towns 
and cities ranging from 2,500 inhabitants 
to the largest metropolitan centers. 

As was to be expected, the survey, 
which was made in the nature of ques- 
tionnaires sent to business men, showed 
that the automobile is the greatest factor 
in causing congestion, and also that the 
automobile has come to be of great im- 
portance in the flow of business. For in- 
stance, 13 per cent of the stores answer- 
ing the questionnaires in cities of over 
200,000 in population reported more than 
50 per cent of their business as automo- 
bile patronage; 16 per cent of the stores 
in cities between 50,000 and 200,000 in 
population reported likewise; 30 per cent 
of the merchants in cities between 10,000 
and 50,000 in population reported over 
half of their customers coming in auto- 
mobiles, and 49 per cent of the business 
men in towns between 2,500 and 10,000 
in population said that more than 50 per 
cent of their trade came to their stores 
in automobiles. 

The foregoing statistics are definite 
proof of the importance of automobiles 
as conveyors of shoppers. ‘The survey 
logically concludes that “those persons 
owning automobiles in the smaller com- 
munities use them for shopping purposes 
to a greater degree than those persons 
owning automobiles in the larger com- 
munities.” And again, “as the propor- 
tion of faulty traffic regulations, lack of 
parking facilities, narrow streets, and 
conflicting street cars increase, the 
amount of automobile patronage de- 
creases.” 

That traffic congestion materially in- 
terferes with business is proved equally 
as conclusively in the survey as is the 
fact that automobiles carry a large per- 
centage of shoppers to their destinations. 
For instance, 61 per cent of the stores 
in the larger cities reported interference 
with business as a result of traffic con- 
gestion; in the cities between 50,000 and 
200,000 in population, 53.6 per cent of 
the merchants reported likewise; in the 
next group of cities the percentage of 
merchants reporting interference with 
business because of traffic congestion was 
46.5; and in towns between 2,500 and 10,- 
000 in population 22.3 per cent reported 
interference from traffic congestion. 

It will be seen from this that in the 
smaller towns the automobile patronage 
is the greatest, and in the largest cities 
the greatest interference with business 
from traffic congestion is encountered. 

Many causes of vehicular traffic con- 
gestion were mentioned by the merchants 
answering the questionnaire, and these 
were grouped into four main divisions, 
as follows: those related to traffic regu- 
lations; those clearly a result of lack of 
parking facilities; those resulting from 
narrow streets; and those in which the 
street car is concerned. 

Faulty traffic regulations undoubtedly 
play the most important part in causing 
vehicular traffic congestion, and the con- 
sensus of opinion is that this is because 
of unenforced, unnecessary, misfitted and 
insufficient regulations. Of these four in- 

dictments against traffic regulations, the 


T tail bake years ago, or even less, re- 


unenforcement of existing regulations 
was most frequently mentioned. 

The lack of parking facilities as caus- 
ing congestion and interference with busi- 
ness was found to be the greatest in the 
larger cities, where 14.9 per cent of the 
merchants placed the blame for existing 
conditions on this cause. This decreased 
as the population of the towns lessened, 
and was mentioned by only 2.4 per cent 
of the merchants in the towns of 2,500 
to 10,000 inhabitants. 

Narrow streets, although an important 
cause of traffic congestion where they 
exist, are not a matter of great concern 
to the problem as a whole, as evidenced 
in the fact that but 1.8 per cent of the 
business houses in the larger cities men- 
tioned them as a cause of traffic conges- 
tion, and the highest percentage of com- 
plaints of this cause, coming from the 
merchants in cities of 50,000 to 200,000 
in population, was but 5.7. 

Nor does the street car exert much in- 
fluence in causing traffic congestion, as 
it constituted but 3 per cent of all causes 
reported by down town retail areas in 
the larger cities, and steadily decreased 
to 0.4 per cent of all causes reported by 
the merchants in the smaller towns. 

One of the outstanding results of this 
traffic congestion has been the decen- 
tralization of shopping centers in cities 
and towns of all sizes, and bakers have 
been among the pioneers in this move- 
ment. There is scarcely an outlying 
shopping center of any importance what- 
ever but that has a retail bakery as one 
of its component parts. And many of 
the larger bakeries in cities have found 
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it necessary to establish outlying branch 
stores in order to hold their , Hema 
As one merchant described it in the sur- 
vey, shoppers “go where they can park.” 

Relief measures found satisfactory in 
some cities have consisted in providing 
sufficient curb footage for customers driv- 
ing up to the store; a better distribution 
of shopping periods, usually gained by a 
“shop early” appeal; the elimination, as 
far as possible, of commercial vehicles 
from main thoroughfares during busy 
periods; adequate traffic regulations; 
zoning; one way streets; through traffic 
thoroughfares; widened streets; under- 
ground transportation; and the estab- 
lishment of municipal garages. Other 
means have been employed for particu- 
lar and individual cases, but the fore- 
going are the most common relief meas- 
ures listed in the survey. 

Although some may not realize it, the 
business of every retail baker is closely 
related to this problem of traffic con- 
gestion and the resulting interference 
with business. And as he can exert his 
influence and ability in helping to solve 
the problem, just in that proportion will 
he solve one of the problems of his busi- 
ness. 





LANDLORD’S LIABILITY 

Where a lessor of premises for busi- 
ness use delays delivery of possession be- 
yond the agreed time, the lessee can hold 
him liable for loss resulting from idle- 
ness of employees, extra handling of 
goods, etc., the Louisiana supreme court 
held in the case of Bennett vs. Wein- 
berger (107 So. 780). But it was de- 
cided that loss claimed on account of 
deprivation of profits from the business 
during the period of delay should be dis- 
allowed as an element of the damages to 
be awarded, where the amount of the loss 
is speculative and uncertain. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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CANADA BREAD CO. REPORTS 
RECORD MAKING PROFITS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, established new rec- 
ords in the volume of business and in 
earnings and profits in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last. The annual state- 
ment covering the period, indicates that 
the company has added materially to its 
producing capacity by the purchase of 
several plants. 

The revenue, after charging bond in- 
terest, and federal income tax for 1925 
and 1926, amounted to $790,812, com- 
pared with $722,237 for the previous 
year. There is added to income the sum 
of $22,275, being interest from invest- 
ments. The following appropriations are 
made: depreciation on plant and build- 
ings, $223,472; first preference dividends, 
$87,500; class B preference dividends, 
$175,000, transferred to good-will, $200,- 
000. Including the balance forward from 
the previous year of $1,165,769, there re- 
mained at credit on June 30, last, the 
sum of $1,292,884. 

Current assets are $966,445, compared 
with $778,340, and current liabilities 
$401,978, against $180,326. Capital assets, 
including good-will, are carried at $é,- 
732,412, compared with $6,682,764. Sur- 
plus and reserves total $2,458,646, as 
against $2,452,683. 

During the year the company pur- 
chased the business formerly conducted 
by Johnston Bros., London, Ont., taking 
it over on Jan. 2, 1926, and on May 1 
it took over and started operating the 
Dixon Bakery and Smith Bakery, Ga t. 
In addition, during the year the com- 
pany purchased five gas heated traveling 
ovens at a cost of $250,000. It recentiy 
purchased land on the highway in Osh- 
awa, and is arranging to erect a dis- 
tributing depot there. 








The Southern Bakers’ Executive—An Appreciation 


quiet, modest young man. At first, 

he objected to talking about himself, 
but in a conversational way I got the 
facts, which seem to me to be very sig- 
nificant. From the record before us, I'd 
say that Mr. Evers is on his way up. 
We may confidently expect still greater 
achievements. 

Mr. Evers was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., on July 13, 1894. That makes him 
81 years old—the youngest president the 
Southern Bakers’ Association has had. 

As a boy, in Nashville, his hobby was 
playing baseball. Yet he worked, too. 
At the age of 10 he sold newspapers. 
At 12 he was carrying a morning news- 
paper route, which meant early rising. 
This he did for his spending money. 

At the Wallace Preparatory School, 
where he finished a four-year course in 
three years, he carried off the highest 
honor for scholarship. At the same time 
he played on the football, baseball and 
basket ball teams of the school all 
through the school course. 

At 17 he entered Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and took up mechanical engineer- 
ing. In the university, as in the pre- 
paratory school, he kept in the middle of 
the current. He joined the Tau Delta 
Tau fraternity. He started as left field- 
er on the baseball team, was later elected 
captain and led “Vandy’s” team on many 
a hard fought field. 

During each vacation Mr. Evers worked 
at some trade along mechanical lines un- 
til his graduation in 1915. After gradu- 
ation, he and three classmates worked 
up a special train to go to the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. 
They secured 100 passengers, and took 
the “Vanderbilt Pacific Special” to the 
coast. 

When this educational frolic was over, 
Evers joined the Memphis, Tenn., branch 
ot the Ford Motor Co., working as a me- 
chanic in the service department. With- 
in a few months he was foreman. A 
little later he was advanced to foreman 
of the repair department. Here, he soon 
attracted the attention of the manager 
by his study of the business and close 
attention to details. Mr. Evers was a 
frequent contributor to the question box. 


Fauiet,. BARNARD EVERS is a 


By Oliver L. Steele 





F. B. Evers 


Some of his suggestions are still in use 
by the Ford Motor Co. 

Efficiency was the slogan of the Ford 
company. The manager called Mr. Evers 
to his office and told him they wanted 
him to go through every department of 
the plant, working at each individual 
task until he was entirely familiar with 
every part, at the same time keeping his 
eyes open for any possible saving in 
time or material and suggesting im- 
provements. Any one familiar with the 
Ford company’s system will know that 
was no easy task, yet Mr. Evers did 
make suggestions that won for him an- 
other promotion. He was, however, un- 
able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

The World War began, and Evers 
arog the First Tennessee Field Artil- 
ery, a volunteer organization, which was 
later mustered into federal service as the 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Field Ar- 


tillery of the thirtieth division. After 
training at Camp Sevier during the win- 
ter of 1917, where he advanced to first 
lieutenant, he was sent with a number 
of other officers and men as an advance 
detachment to France to take artillery 
instructions from French officers. His 
detachment was at the front for many 
months, participating in the battles of 
Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and the Woevre. 

While in France, Mr. Evers became 
interested in aviation. He made a num- 
ber of trips in aéroplanes and observa- 
tion balloons. His taste for the upper 
air never left him. There is a Tennes- 
see National Guard Aviation Squadron 
at Nashville. He takes his Sunday after- 
noon diversion among the clouds. 

After being mustered out of service, 
Mr. Evers joined his father, C. K. Evers, 
who is president of the American Bread 
Co; one year later he was made general 
manager of the company, which position 
he still holds. 

Mr. Evers attended his first convention 
in 1920 at Chattanooga. In 1923, at 
‘Atlanta, he was elected a director of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association. Last 
year, at Miami, he was elected vice pres- 
ident. He served as chairman of the 
program committee for the Jacksonville 
and Miami conventions, and was still on 
that committee when elected president 
this year at Knoxville. 

Yes, Mr. Evers is married. Mrs. 
Evers was Miss Beulah Dyer, of Nash- 
ville, until May 19, 1920. Now there’s 
an F, B. Evers, Jr., about two years old. 
They live in their new hoMe just across 
from the golf links, on Golf Club Lane. 
If you are going to see the president, 
better take your clubs. He likes the 
game, though he is too busy to pliy 
much except on Saturday afternoons. 

Mr. Evers is a charter. member of t'ie 
Lions’ Club, which has a baseball team 
that is champion of middle Tennessee. 
He is a director in the Nashville Aéro 
Corporation, which company was orga.- 
ized to sell aéroplanes, take photographs, 
make maps, take people riding for pleas- 
ure, and teach others to drive their own 
planes. He is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 
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Arrangements for the Convention of the American Bakers Association 


‘HE headquarters of the American 
Bakers Association has been the 
scene of much bustling activity dur- 

ing the past month, as those responsible 
for arrangements for the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the association at 
Atlantic City, Sept. 19-24, have gone 
about their work. The result has been 
gratifying, as Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secre- 
tary of the association, has been able to 
release a program of great interest to 
bakers the country over. 

It has been decided that the mornings 
shall be devoted to items on the main 
program, while group meetings, covering 
the specialized problems of every section 
of the baking industry, shall be allotted 
to the afternoons. This will enable those 
attending to be present at the meetings 
of their particular branch of the industry 
and at the same time assure that they do 
not miss any of the sessions which are of 
general interest to all bakers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, is one of the nationally 
known speakers on the program, and he 
has chosen as his subject “The Baker’s 
Part in Farm Prosperity.” A former 
Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, is 
also scheduled to address the main con- 
vention gathering on Sept. 21. Dr. Lee 
Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Dr. Louise Stanley, direc- 
tor in the department of home economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, are 
two more authorities that will speak to 
the bakers on matters of vital impor- 
tance to them. 

The program indicates that the conven- 
tion committee has not lost sight of the 
fact that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” Although most of the 
afternoons will be free to members at- 
tending, Monday, Sept. 20, has been set 
aside as registration day, and this will 
give an opportunity for new friendships 
to be made and old ones to be renewed. 
In the morning a golf tournament will 
be held. These tournaments have now 
become such an essential part of all con- 
ventions that there is bound to be a large 
number of entrants. Many prizes have 
been offered, and those intending to play 
are advised to get in touch with some 
member of the golf committee in order 
to obtain a ticket for the competition. 

'f you are carrying on a house-to-house 
business, there will be a meeting of su- 
preme interest to you on Monday after- 
noon, when there will be an open discus- 
Sion of this form of business. 


TUESDAY TO BE INDUSTRY DAY 

{t is on Tuesday, however, that the 
convention proper will begin to gather 
momentum. Tuesday is to be known as 
Industry Day, and in the morning L. J. 





Schumaker, president of the association, 
will call the convention to order, and 
the usual addresses will be presented and 
various committees will be appointed. 
That afternoon will be an important one 
for every baker in attendance, because 
the trade promotion department of the 
American Institute of Baking is arrang- 
ing a conference which should put many 
new ideas into the heads of those par- 
taking in the conference as to how they 
are to increase their sales. The method 
which has been found most effective at 
recent conventions for conducting such 
conferences is to be followed,—that is, 
there will be no set speeches, but a chair- 
man will be appointed who will lead the 
discussion of any subject which is found 
to be of interest to those present. 

A tribute is to be paid to the good 
work of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing on the following day, which is to be 
known as Institute Day. The institute 
actually will hold its own convention for 
the first time. Dr. Barnard, who has 
done such excellent work in charge of 
the institute, will start proceedings, after 
which C. F. Kettering, in charge of the 
research laboratories of the General 
Motors Corporation, will address the 
meeting. Miss Jean K. Rich, who daily 
is becoming better known among bakers 
as the director of the nutritional depart- 
ment of the institute, will tell what is 
being done in the way of national educa- 
tion as pertaining to the baker’s prob- 
lems. 


CAKE BAKERS TO DISCUSS QUALITY 


One group meeting scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon is that of the cake 
bakers. They apparently are determined 
to attempt to improve the quality of com- 
mercial cake. It is stated that 80 per 
cent of the samples collected in a recent 
survey of bakers’ cakes were artificially 
colored, and therefore illegal under state 
laws. The cake bakers intend to hold a 
round table conference with the idea of 
trying to increase the sale of sweet goods 
by agreeing to use nothing but the high- 
est grade of materials. Well-known and 
successful cake bakers have been asked 
to partake in this conference, and it is 
expected that other problems affecting 
the cake baker will come up for discus- 
sion. 

The retailers also will meet on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and it is probable that the 
secretaries of the various associations al- 
so will take this opportunity of getting 
together and discussing their mutual 
problems of how to organize and admin- 
ister a bakers’ association. 

The pie bakers are also going to meet 
some time during the convention, although 
the exact time for their group meeting 





has not yet been made public. It is 
known that they intend to discuss the 
nutritive value of pie, and a very im- 
portant subject that will be broached is 
co-operative advertising. It is possible 
that pie bakers may lead the way to oth- 
ers in the industry by agreeing to adver- 
tise co-operatively; it will be interesting 
to see if anything comes of this sugges- 
tion. 

On Sept. 21 the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers is scheduled to meet 
at 2 pm. A. J. Cordrey, who has been 
conducting a series of experiments on 
refrigerating doughs, will lead a discus- 
sion on this subject after he has made a 
report on the results of his work. There 
will then be an open discussion of any 
problems which members may like to 
bring up with regard to their section of 
the industry. It is believed that this will 
be a good opportunity to gauge the sub- 
jects which will be of most interest to 
members at the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety at Chicago in March, 1927. 

The good work being done for the bak- 
ing industry by the allied trades becomes 
increasingly evident every day, and the 
bakers themselves are among the first to 
recognize this. Consequently, Thursday 
is to be known as Allied Trades Day, 
and it will be featured by a set of inter- 
esting addresses. Ellis Baum, president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, will have many important facts 
to lay before his listeners, while Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, has 
promised to speak on subjects which will 
be of interest to every baker. 

As usual the convention will not lack 
entertainment features. While the com- 
mittee thinks that it is advisable to leave 
members alone on some evenings in order 











to let them see Atlantic City in the way 
they prefer, there are several nights when 
something has been arranged for them. 
On Monday evening there will be a re- 
ception and dance, while on Tuesday the 
Bakers’ Club of New York is sponsoring 
an entertainment which promises to be a 
great success. The annual banquet will 
be held at the Chelsea Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening at 7:30 o’clock, when Dr. 
Giles will be the featured speaker. Other 
arrangements have been made for the la- 
dies, including bridge parties and drives 
around the city, together with a luncheon 
at a local country club. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


It is a fortunate coincidence that the 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition which is be- 
ing held at Philadelphia is so close to the 
meeting place of the American Bakers 
Association this year. Many bakers un- 
doubtedly will arrange to stop off at 
Philadelphia in order to see what is 
claimed to be one of the most important 
expositions ever held in the history of the 
United States. There are several booths 
there of interest to the baker, many 
firms nationally known to the baking. in- 
dustry having taken space. The fare and 
a half privilege which has been granted 
by the railways to those attending the 
convention will permit members to stop 
off at Philadelphia for a sufficient time 
to see the exhibition. 


TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS 


It is expected that the attendance at 
this convention will even surpass the rec- 
ord breaking number of members who 
were at Buffalo last year. From all 
parts of the country come reports of 
reservations of Pullman cars by local as- 
sociations, while from Chicago a special 
train already has been arranged for by 
H. N. Weinstein, who is in charge of 
transportation in that center. C. H. Van 
Cleef, chairman of the transportation 
committee for the convention, has ap- 
pointed local chairmen in all parts of the 
country, and they have been active in 
making arrangements. 

The train from Chicago will leave over 
the Pennsylvania Line at 10:15 a.m. on 
Aug. 19, and will not only bring a large 
delegation from Chicago, but also will 
have on board representatives from Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver, 
Omaha and Dallas. At Pittsburgh at 
least another two cars will be added to 
the train, containing the delegation from 
that city and the surrounding territory. 

“Ride with the tide to Atlantic City” 
is the slogan that not only calls you to 
the annual convention, but also makes it 
possible for you to take in the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition. 
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Concerning Toast and the Versatility 
of the Modern Sandwich 


interest of the student of the mod- 

ern American scene is the greatly 
increased popularity of the sandwich, ac- 
cording to George Jean Nathan, in the 
June number of the American Mercury. 
Writing in his department, “Clinical 
Notes,’ Mr. Nathan ventures the view 
that it is not the price of the sandwich 
that brings in the trade, but the “cir- 
cumstance that it has shown an imagina- 
tion and development unknown in the in- 
stance of any other comestible.” He de- 
clares that the sandwich has been brought 
to “a state of variety and virtuosity that 
has made the standard dishes of the 
American table seem excessively dull and 
no longer palatably interesting.” There 
is not a taste that it cannot gratify. Mr. 
Nathan writes, in part: 

“As little as a half dozen years ago 
the sandwich industry occupied a posi- 
tion of relatively small infportance in the 
American economic and social history; 
today it has become one of the leading 
industries of the country, taking pre- 
cedence over soda water, candy, chewing 
gum and the Saturday Evening Post... . 

“What is responsible for the compara- 
tively sudden and enormous popularity 
of a victual that, readily within the 
memory of all of us, was confined very 
largely to the family pantry and the 
proletarian back room of Emil Schultz- 
graber’s saloon? One can’t dismiss the 
popularity as a fad; the roots of ‘the 
thing go much deeper. Exactly what the 
reason is I do not know, but I venture a 
guess. To argue that the popularity of 
the sandwich is due to its low price seems 
to me to be nonsense. 

“The sandwich has gone up in price 
proportionately with all other foodstuffs. 
Even an ordinary drug store sandwich 
today costs 15c or 20c, and in the spe- 
cialty bureaus sandwiches come as high 
as $1.25. A simple cheese sandwich that 
used to sell for a nickel now brings 40c 
in a restaurant; a ham sandwich, that 
used to sell for the same amount, now 
brings a similar price; a club sandwich, 
the aristocrat of sandwiches in our 
youth and reserved only for gala Satur- 
day nights, that used to cost 35c, now in- 
vades the money pocket to the degree of 
$1 or more. . . There is not a taste 
that the sandwich, in one form or an- 
other, cannot today gratify. The shop 
girl and the lady of fashion, the day 
laborer and the Brillat-Savarin are alike 
currently able to tickle their respective 
fancies with it. 

“A glance at the restaurant cards of 
the early nineties shows the sandwich 
only in its elementary state. There were 
then, I find, simply Schweitzer cheese 
sandwiches, ham sandwiches, sardine 
sandwiches, liverwurst sandwiches, egg 
sandwiches, corned beef sandwiches, roast 
beef sandwiches and tongue sandwiches, 
a measly repertoire, one will note, of 
eight.” 


R. NATHAN goes on to contrast the 

present situation with that of former 
times. He sets down an astounding ar- 
ray of modern sandwiches. He says: 

“I list a few; the few will suggest 
their manifold brothers. These are ob- 
tainable at the present moment—and new 
species are being added daily: tuna fish 
sandwiches, chicken salad sandwiches, 
cream cheese and Bar le Duc sandwiches, 
tomato and grated clove sandwiches, lob- 
ster and cole slaw sandwiches, grated 
egg, ham and onion, or so-called western 
sandwiches, caviar and egg sandwiches, 
snail sandwiches, watermelon and pimen- 
to sandwiches, the so-called combination 
sandwiches to the number of 237, peanut 
butter sandwiches, truffle sandwiches, 
crab meat sandwiches, fried oyster sand- 
wiches, vegetable salad sandwiches, Ber- 
muda onion and parsley sandwiches, cel- 
ery root sandwiches, turbot sandwiches, 
beefsteak sandwiches.” 

The list continues: “Sandwiches borde- 
laise, fruit salad sandwiches, mushroom 
sandwiches, shrimp sandwiches, Spanish 
embuchado sandwiches, gallego and bil- 
bao sandwiches, sausage sandwiches lyon- 
naise, aspic of foie-gras sandwiches, liver 
and bacon sandwiches, kidney sand- 
wiches, spaghetti sandwiches, sweet pep- 


Orn of the phenomena engaging the 


per sandwiches, guava preserve sand- 
wiches, fig sandwiches, red snapper roe 
sandwiches, shad roe sandwiches, mojar- 
ra sandwiches, stuffed olive sandwiches, 
headcheese sandwiches, terrapin sand- 
wiches, salmon sandwiches, salmi of duck 
sandwiches, mousse of lamb sandwiches, 
pig’s knuckle and horse radish sand- 
wiches, hot turkey with candied sweet 
potato sandwiches, bacon and fried egg 
sandwiches, six layer club sandwiches, 
hamburger sandwiches, anchovy sand- 
wiches, tartare sandwiches, lake sturgeon 
with India relish sandwiches, hard boiled 
egg, lettuce and tomato sandwiches, im- 
ported salami sandwiches, spiced beef 
sandwiches, smoked whitefish with Rus- 
sian dressing sandwiches, chowchow 
sandwiches, pickled herring sandwiches, 
asparagus tip sandwiches, deep sea scal- 
lop sandwiches, and so on, ad infinitum.” 

Mr. Nathan concludes by declaring 
that the sandwich has “beaten out the 
rest of the restaurant table for the same 
reason that the phonograph has beaten 
the music box; the former plays a thou- 
sand tunes, where the best the latter 
could do was a half dozen.” 


RECENT issue of the American 

Restaurant contains an article by 
G. V. Kenton, director of the St. Louis 
civic news bureau, which concerns “The 
Sandwich and Food Habits.” Mr. Ken- 
ton presents the views of a chef, the 
owner of a cafeteria, and a soda foun- 
tain manager concerning the sandwich 
habit. 

“The American people are ‘sandwich- 
ing themselves to death, is the opinion 
of a noted chef in a large St. Louis 
hotel,” Mr. Kenton writes. “And the 
observations of this former Frenchman, 
who has been plying his trade for more 
than 30 years, just about expresses the 
views of numerous other chefs, restau- 
rant keepers and proprietors of cafe- 
terias.” He quotes the chef: 

“Years ago our patrons used to eat 
much more than now. They were not so 
careful of their diet then, but they did 
take longer to eat. A large percentage 
of the younger generation, however, rush 
like mad into the average eating place, 
grab a sandwich that is already pre- 
pared, swallow it with a few gulps and 
wash it down with a cup of coffee or 
some beverage and rush back to work 
in from five to fifteen minutes. 

“The ordinary sandwich, with its sog- 
gy white bread or bun, is a poor thing 
to constitute the major portion of a 
meal. No wonder the ordinary citizen 
complains of indigestion and has to take 
medicine. . . . In my time I have seen 
the art of cooking grow more simple. 
Patrons now want their eatables plain 
and in a hurry.” 

The owner of a cafeteria says: “Our 
toasted sandwich department has had a 
remarkable growth. We scarcely can 
supply the demand in the rush period 
at noon. A good deal of this trade 
comes from women and girls who eat 
more daintily than the men. It seems 
to be the fear of most women that they 
will become too fat, so they choose the 
things they believe will keep them from 
gaining weight. Consequently, they are 
our best patrons for sandwiches and 
salads.” 

A third view is expressed by the soda 
fountain operator: “There are hundreds 
of younger persons who spend no more 
than 10 or 15 minutes at our soda foun- 
tain counter, where they buy a sand- 
wich and some sort of ice cream soda 
or sundae.” 

To which Mr. Kenton adds, “But what 
is to be done about the hasty eating 
public? Is there no remedy to be sug- 
gested, or shall we let them run along as 
they please, growing into a nation of 
dyspeptics and nervous citizens?” 


EALIZING the advisability of stimu- 
lating the use of toast because of the 
electric current used in its making, cer- 
tain interests in the electric industry are 
responsible for a recently published book- 
let entitled “A Book of Toasts.” The 
avowed purpose of the volume is to show 
“what a good combination toast will be 
when linked up with another food to the 


benefit of both.” Palatably illustrated 
recipes are contained. 

‘Club sandwiches are recommended for 
“after the movies or before your friends 
ieave for the night. For each sandwich 
remove the crust from two slices of toast- 
ed stale bread. Spread the under slice 
with a thin layer of mayonnaise dressing. 
On this lay two small, white lettuce 
leaves, not allowing them to project be- 
yond the edge of the toast. On the let- 
tuce lay slivers of thinly cut breast of 
chicken, spread with mayonnaise, and 
over the mayonnaise lay a slice of broiled 
bacon. Cover with the other slice of toast 
and serve hot.” 

There is a recipe for cinnamon toast, 
appropriate for afternoon tea or Sunday 
supper. “Cut bread in quarter inch 
slices. Remove crust and cut slices in 
half. Toast until a golden brown and 
spread with butter while hot. Sprinkle 
over top plenty of cinnamon and sugar, 
mixed together in equal parts. Serve 
at once.” 

The booklet advises that Welsh rarebit 
for Sunday night’s tea should always be 
served on toast. The recipe is one cup 
grated cheese, one egg yolk, one fourth 
cup milk, salt and pepper, and two pieces 
of toast to each portion. The milk should 
be placed in a porcelain lined saucepan, 
and when hot the cheese should be put in 
and stirred until melted. The salt, pep- 
per and beaten yolk should be added 
and stirred for a moment, then poured 
over the toast. 

“Poached eggs are twice as good when 
served on toast,” according to the book- 
let. Milk toast is suggested as a nourish- 
ing and delicious food, and methods of 
serving lamb chops, creamed codfish, 
creamed lamb and sardines on toast are 
included. Several other appetizingly in- 
teresting toast dishes are discussed and 
illustrated. 


NDER the influence of the foregoing 
matter, the writer of this article at 
this point put on his hat and betook him- 
self to a near-by sandwich shop. There, 
discussing the flavor of a delectable mor- 
sel, he found a pamphlet containing a 
history of the origin of the sandwich as 
set forth in the “Handbook of Curious 
Information,” written by W. S. Walsh: 
“Geography preserves the name Sand- 
wich in a chain of islands discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1778, and gastronomy 
has immortalized it in a morsel of food 
which is reputed to be of his invention. 
“The earl was a great gambler, and 
the story runs that, in the pursuit of 
this passion, he rebelled against the 
tyranny of mealtime whereby, each day, 
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the hours of playing were curtailed 
Therefore, calling the waiter, who, hay- 
ing announced dinner, was hovering un- 
easily about the table, the earl ordered 
that pieces of meat should be laid be- 
tween slices of bread and brought to him 
as he sat at play. 

“This was done, and the modern sand- 
wich was born! 

“Recent investigation, however, has de- 
tracted somewhat from the earl’s fame as 
the inventor, but without doubt he rein- 
troduced and rechristened this kind of 
food, for the Romans,—those specialists 
in gastronomy,—under the name of 
‘offula, are credited with this, a favorite 
kind of food in old Roman days. Pos- 
sibly it was introduced into Britain by 
the Roman conquerors, and after lying 
dormant many centuries was thus resur- 
rected and renamed. 

“Soon these slices of bread and meat 
were extremely fashionable with game- 
sters, especially, whose vagaries in mat- 
ters of meal hours now no longer em- 
barrassed the proprietors of the coffee 
houses which they so often frequented. 

“Sandwiches took the place of more 
elaborate meals; they were handed 
around at stated intervals and, clasping 
a sandwich in one hand and his cards in 
the other, the merry gamester continued 
his game undisturbed by the problem of 
mere food. 

“The word sandwich is not found in the 
early editions of Johnson’s Dictionary 
nor in Todd or Richardson, but Latham, 
in his edition of ‘Johnson’s Dictionary, 
recognizes it for the first time, giving 
Byron as his authority.” 





BAKER DEFEATS SUIT 

In the case of Milano vs. Wasserman 
(150 N. E. 835), the Massachusetts «u- 
preme judicial court exonerated defend- 
ant, a baker, from liability for injury 
sustained by plaintiff, a boy, in falling 
on a flight of stairs leading to defend- 
ant’s bakeshop. The court said: 

“The evidence . . . does not show an 
injury, received while going down stairs 
to enter a shop, by reason of a defect 
in the stairway. All that it would jus- 
tify a jury in finding is that a boy right- 
fully coming out of a basement bakeshop 
was pushed by a man, tripped in some 
way on the first step, and fell forward 
on his face against a well-worn flight 
of stairs leading up to the street, and 
was injured. Any casual connection be- 
tween any defect in the stairway for 
which the defendant was responsible and 
the plaintiff's injuiry is mere conjec- 
ture.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Discrimination Necessary in the Use of 
the Bakery Delivery Truck 
By Willis H. Parker 


selecting his motor trucks to consider 

the character of the route to be cov- 
ered and the nature of the goods to be 
carried, according to Stephen Knight, 
treasurer of the company which operates 
the Campbell-Sell and Macklem bakeries 
in Denver, Colo. These two concerns 
jointly employ about 65 power wagons, 
no horse drawn equipment being used. 
They have many makes of trucks, al- 
though they are generally of the same 
tonnage, but the variety was deemed 
necessary on account of differing condi- 
tions. It is believed that this variety 
permits a lower operating cost than 
would a fleet of one make. Mr. Knight 
believes that the selection of a truck to 
be used in the wholesale delivery of 
bread should be based entirely upon the 
character of the route, not upon the 
amount of bread to be carried. 

For short hauls in the downtown dis- 
trict, some 20 electric trucks, of various 
makes, are used under the Knight sys- 
tem. For the outlying territory, gaso- 
line trucks are found more satisfactory. 
The firm has been operating some of the 
electrics for 15 years, and their average 
cost of delivery is said to be much less 
than that of motor trucks in the down- 
town district. It is, however, not true 
to state that, as a general all round de- 
livery medium, the electric is cheaper 


: is vitally important for the baker in 


than the motor truck, because in the out- 
lying districts electrics are more expen- 
sive to operate than gasoline propelled 
vehicles. 


TO COMPUTE COSTS 


According to Mr. Knight, delivery 
costs should be based on the cost of <le- 
livering one dollar’s worth of bakery 
goods. This is the quickest and safest 
method of determining which truck is 
profitable and which is not. All that is 
necessary is to divide the sales made 
from one truck in a month, by the cost 
of operation—supplies, repairs, mechin- 
ic’s service, insurance, depreciation and 
housing expense. By transferring trucks 
from one territory to another, the firm 
is able to ascertain which trucks «re 
most suited to certain territories. Sone 
allowance also must be made for ‘he 
truck which is reaching the end of its 
days, for delivery costs will be hig!er 
unless old trucks are kept in territories 
where the roads are in good condition. 
It is not practical to base operation costs 
on the mileage, for some routes «re 
longer than others and there are fewer 
stops per mile. 

Discrimination should be used in as- 
signing routes to electric trucks, although 
pone the condition of the roadbed has 
ess to do with the cost of operation of 
electrics than is the case with gasoline 
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trucks. For years this firm has been 
using solid tired electrics with an aver- 
age speed of 12 miles an hour. Recently 
it has employed pneumatic tired, high- 
speed electric equipment on the outskirts 
of the business district, and has cut down 
the cost of delivery in that territory. 
Gradually this business district territory 
may be expanded as the new trucks 
show their efficiency. While there are 
many miles of paved streets in Denver’s 
residential district, weather conditions 
also must be considered in the operation 
of electrics there. 


WEATHER PLAYS ITS PART 


Since the trucks start out before day- 
light in winter, the bread wagon often 
has to break the road after a snow- 
storm. This is hard on the electric, if 
the snow is deep, for it is unable to in- 
crease its power against such obstacles. 
There is, on the other hand, a certain 
reserve power in the gasoline motor. 
There is only so much power in the, bat- 
teries, and when this is used up the truck 
must be returned to the shop for re- 
charging. The gasoline truck may be 
driven to the nearest filling station, and 
additional power at once be obtained. 

The electrics in Mr. Knight’s company 
are depreciated to the same extent as 
the motor trucks are, although not as 
rapidly. Operating trucks at a high 
speed increases the cost, according to 
Mr. Knight, and for that reason gov- 
ernors are placed on all motor trucks to 
hold the speed down to a maximum of 
20 miles an hour. Recordographs, at- 
tached to each truck, register the hours 
the motor is running. This shows wheth- 
er or not the driver shuts off his engine 
at stops. It also shows the time required 
to cover a certain mileage. Mr. Knight 
Says that one make of trucks was found 
to average five days out of thirty out of 
Service after two years’ use, but this 
waste period was reduced by placing 
such trucks on easier territories. 


REPAIRING FACILITIES 


As to servicing the trucks, the com- 
pany operates its own shops and employs 
four expert mechanics and two assist- 
auts. A reserve power of one half a 
truck to every 10 electrics, and one and 
a half for every 10 motor trucks, is 
maintained. This is a small figure in 
comparison with the experiences of many 
truck users. The operation of a service 


car to answer calls for help has been 
discontinued. Instead, when a_ truck 
breaks down, another truck, ready for 
service, is sent to take its place, the mer- 
chandise is transferred and the driver 
continues his route. The broken down 
truck is either repaired on the scene or 
towed in. Unlike some firms, this con- 
cern does not require its mechanics to 
work at night, as many of the trucks 
start out at 2 a.m. and come in early. 
The company has many routes that 
cover long distances, some as great as 
100 miles. These trucks pull trailers, to 


double their capacities, and get a thor- 
ough greasing each day. All other trucks 
are greased twice a week. The electrics 
receive lubrication once a week, are wat- 
ered once a month, and are recharged 
every night. The machinists hook the 
electric trucks to the line each evening, 
and the night shipping clerk watches 
them during the night. The trucks are 
washed when necessary; this averages 
once a week, since they are light in color 
and show the dirt easily. They are 
painted once a year. This work is done 
outside. 








The Characteristics and Treatment of 
New Wheat Flour 


By Charles H. Briggs 


Of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


N perhaps one year out of four or 
five, the baking of new wheat flours 
constitutes more of a problem to bak- 
ers than usual. In other years the dif- 
ference in quality is not so serious. There 
may even be so slight a difference that, 
when the new wheat is milled, very little 
difference between the flour made from it 
and that from old wheat is observable. 
The indications, from tests of both hard 
and soft winters and from some early 
northwestern wheats, are that some of 
these flours will be rather troublesome, 
and some general observations and sug- 
gestions which experience has shown of 
value are therefore herein presented. 
Nw wheat flour, when it exhibits its 
characteristics in the most pronounced 
form, is stickier than old wheat flour in 
doughs, and the doughs feel soft and aet 
“runny”; that is, they show a tendency 
to spread out and slack off. The dough 
is much more ‘fragile or tender, so that 
there is a tendency to run over the sides 
of the bread pans and thus give a flat- 
topped loaf. Cracks of good size may 
often appear across the top of the loaf 
during proof or before crusting in the 
oven. The dough also may have a pe- 
culiarly moist appearance. Usually it 
will be found more difficult to get a good 
brown to the crust, and the crumb tex- 
ture is likely to be coarser, with more 


tendency to small, ragged holes near the 
top of the slice. 

It may often happen that new flour 
has a water absorbing capacity as high 
or higher than old crop flour, due to 
weather conditions preceding and at har- 
vest time. It is claimed, but it cannot be 
verified, that there is present a fresher, 
slightly more delicate odor or aroma 
than is found in flour from old wheat, 
especially if the flour has had oppor- 
tunity to pass through the sweat in the 
stack. As the previously described char- 
acteristics are probably all most pro- 
nounced in flours made from unsweated 
wheat, there is a very intimate, if not 
causal, relationship between the unsweat- 
ed condition of the wheat and the quali- 
ties of the new flour. This subject was 
discussed at some length in a series of 
articles last year in The Northwestern 
Miller. 

If it is necessary to mill the new wheat 
soon after harvest, it is advisable to im- 
press upon buyers the fact that it needs 
to be handled somewhat differently, in 
order to obtain the best results. Wheth- 
er new wheat ‘flour treated with bleach- 
ing or maturing agents is thereby made 
suitable for immediate use is a question 
that cannot be answered affirmatively 
without qualification. Tests in our lab- 
oratory have shown in some instances a 





distinct improvement, but in others a 
harmful effect. The amount of the agent 
employed is of great importance, since 
the correct dosage for flours to be used 
at an early date may not be the same as 
for those to be used after some time. It 
cannot be said that the correct dosage 
for new flour is so readily and accurately 
obtainable that any new wheat flour so 
treated may be at once used with the 
same degree of satisfaction as old wheat 
flour. 

The most important requirements are 
the proper adjustment of the water and 
fermentation. In spite of the tendency 
to stickiness and “runnyness” men- 
tioned, bakers should make doughs as 
slack as they can possibly be handled, 
and run fermentations shorter and give 
less proof. In some cases it may be well 
to increase the temperature of both the 
dough and the proof rooms by two or 
three degrees. It is usually helpful to 
the appearance to increase salt and sugar 
a little for the balanced effect upon 
speed of fermentation, and to improve 
the texture and crust color. 

If, after making the changes suggested, 
the crust is too harsh or the loaf seems 
a little dry, a still shorter proof should 
be given and the amount of shortening 
should be increased. The loaf volume 
will not necessarily be decreased. 





FLORIDA BAKERY BUILDING 
CONTINUES TO BE ACTIVE 


Attanta, Ga.—According to an an- 
nouncement by Harry D. Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Southern Baking Co., At- 
lanta, contracts have been awarded for 
two of the new Florida plants to be con- 
structed by this company. The first of 
these, at Tampa, Fla., will be at Horatio 
Street and Dakota Avenue, and will rep- 
resent an investment of more than $800,- 
000. The second will be a plant for the 
Seybold Baking Co., Miami, Fla., a sub- 
sidiary concern, which will cost about 
$600,000. Both are expected to be ready 
for production late in November. 

Another big Florida enterprise just 
announced is that of the Shad Baking 
Co., Fort Lauderdale, which is planning 
the erection of a plant at Lake City, Fla., 
to operate as a branch, at an estimated 
cost exceeding $100,000, according to A. 
W. Alexander, vice president of the com- 


pany. 
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Ruste: Notions for the “Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 











take into its confidence the baker 
who can be trusted. By advertis- 
ing, and other means of salesmanship, 
it is comparatively easy for a baker to 
‘create the impression that he uses only 


T te buying public is ever willing to 


raw materials of the 
GAINING AND highest. quality in his 
HOLDING products, and such an 
CONFIDENCE impression is, or should 
be, the goal of every 
baker. If this opinion has been created 


in the public mind by absolute facts, the 
baker is well on his way toward perma- 
nent and increasing success, providing 
he continues to use only ingredients of 
the kind previously mentioned. But let 
him try to cut costs by using inferior 
materials, and his business is started on 
a decline, the end of which may be com- 
plete failure. The public taste is crit- 
ical, and. while it may be fooled tempo- 
rarily, it cannot be deceived permanent- 
ly. The buyers of bakery products soon 
discover the bakers who can be trusted 
and those who cannot, and purchasing is 
done accordingly. 
7 * 
T is natural for the wholesale baker 
and his representatives to exert the 
greatest energy in selling, and keeping 
sold, the more important retail distribu- 
tors of bread. The leading grocery store 
of a community is a 


THOROUGH much more _ attractive 
DISTRI- distributing agency than 
BUTION the small merchant. 


However, the whole- 
sale baker who centers his interest ex- 
clusively in the large merchants is neg- 
lecting other sources of distribution, 
which may be developed into ones of 
importance. In the first place, competi- 
tion is keenest for the business of the 
larger merchants and, although this 
class of trade is necessary, the sales ex- 
pense is high. 

Furthermore, it is the small retailer 
of today who is the big merchant of to- 
morrow, and the baker who shows an 
interest in the progress of the retailer 
will grow with him. Again, a sufficient 
number of retailers, whose individual 
volume of business may not be as large 
as that of their larger competitors, will 
offer an outlet of commendable propor- 
tions in the aggregate, with the added 
advantage that the baker will not have 
too many eggs in one basket. 

* * 

HE American appetite is not merely 

subject to change—it demands vari- 
ety. Dozens of food manufacturers have 
profited through the realization of this 
fact, and by governing their businesses 

accordingly. Many lead- 
MEETING THE ing food advertisers fea- 


DEMAND ture in their copy the 
FOR VARIETY numerous and_ varied 
ways in which their 


products may be served. 

This is a condition the retail baker 
could profitably take into consideration 
in the conduct of his business. Some 
already have done so, and invariably 
they are the leading bakers in their 
communities. If the housewife sees the 
same kind of bread, the same kind of 
pastry, pies, cakes and cookies on dis- 
play every time she enters the neigh- 
borhood bakery, ultimately she will do 
one of two things—seek another bake- 
shop or buy other types of food prod- 
ucts. 

To cope successfully with this desire 
for variety, the retail baker may pursue 
two policies. He may bake a wide vari- 
ety of products, featuring different arti- 
cles on various days, or suggest to the 
housewife different ways in which she 
may use the products she buys. 

A combination of the two policies is 
probably the most successful course to 
follow. It is necessary to have on dis- 
play products of sufficient variety to sat- 
Ist the tastes and moods of the buying 

ublie. But the retail baker also will 

d it highly profitable to have printed, 
from time to time, pamphlets showing 
different ways to use and serve the prod- 


ucts of his shop. By so doing he will 
meet the public demand for bse & and 
at the same time gain the friendship of 
the housewife by furnishing her infor- 
mation of assistance in planning her 
daily menus. 
* . 
FREQUENTLY a retail baker who has 
been quite successful in one locality 

decides, for various reasons, to move into 
another neighborhood. And then he 
finds that success in one locality is not 

a guaranty of prosperity 
LOCATION in another. 
CONTROLS This failure, or, better, 
SALES EFFORT lack of success, is often 

attributable to the bak- 
er’s lack of understanding of the new 
community in which he finds himself. 
The types of bakery products demanded 
in different communities probably vary 
as widely as those of any other food 
products. What Mrs. Smith, on the 
East Side, buys is quite different from 
the type of bakery goods demanded by 
Mrs. Jones, of the West Side. 

A baker in a community new to him 
must study his customers and determine 
exactly what they want. In a neighbor- 
hood of working people it is natural for 
the baker to feature bread and other 
staple articles, while in a professional 
and business neighborhood it is likely 
that the retail baker will find it profit- 
able to feature cakes and fancy pastries. 
It is better to cater to the wants of a 
community than to attempt to change its 
buying habits. 

” * 


OR some years it has been a custom 

in American business to figure the 
percentage cost of selling for a company 
as a whole, and no doubt innumerable 
wholesale bakers have fallen in line with 
this theory. Armed with 
these figures, managers 
of all lines of business 
have set forth to conquer 
the commercial world. 

As a matter of fact, figures of this 
character are practically worthless as a 
guide to the ability or progress of indi- 
vidual salesmen or sales factors. Bak- 
ery managers have a vague idea that 
selling costs are higher in some localities 
than in others, but unless they determine 
the cost of salesmen’s calls, intelligent 
consideration cannot be given to ascer- 
taining the reasons for the higher selling 
costs. It may be found that conditions 
are such that a reduction in sales costs 
on some routes or in some territories is 
an impossibility, and, again, methods of 
reducing such costs may appear in a 
careful investigation of costs per sale. 

At any rate, the management of a 
bakery in which sales figures are deter- 
mined on the basis of cost per sale will 
either soon be able to reduce costs, or 
have the satisfaction of knowing at just 


FIGURING 
SALES COSTS 





& 





what efficiency the sales force is func- 
tioning. 
* *# 
FOr some time the baking industry 
has been fairly free from price wars. 
But there still are to be found bakers 
who say that their customers are con- 
stantly clamoring for cheaper prices, and 
occasionally one finds a 


BETTER baker who is offering his 
VALUE, NOT i at prices which 
CHEAPER knows to be lower 
PRICE than his cost of produc- 


tion warrants. 

His next step, once he becomes con- 
vinced he is losing money, is an attempt 
to cut his costs, an effort nearly always 
resulting in the use of poorer ingredi- 
ents. 

Then, when business begins to slip 
away from him, he realizes that the pub- 
lic demand has ‘been for better a lg not 
cheaper prices. In these days of pros- 
perity it makes little difference to the 
average housewife if she pays 10c or 12c 
for a loaf of bread, so long as she is 
convinced that she is receiving real value 
for her money. But let her think she 
is not getting full value, and it will make 
little difference if the baker asks but 5c 
a loaf, for his bread will not sell at any 
price. It is by value, not price, that 
bakery goods are judged. 


* * 


REDIT has become almost an inher- 
ent part of American business. 
Properly managed and used, it is a sat- 
isfactory adjunct, if for no other réason 
than the matter of convenience. Both 
retail and wholesale bak- 


LOSING ers have at times found 
BUSINESS the granting of credit 
THROUGH advisable in the carry- 
CREDIT ing on of their busi- 


nesses. 

However, credit probably can be more 
overdone, and result in more harm to 
both parties in the transaction, than any 
other single business operation. Nor is 
its common evil, the loss of money be- 
cause of nonpayment of debts, by any 
means the sole fault. 

The reason for a baker, whether he 
be a wholesaler or retailer, granting 
credit is to increase the sale of his 
products. If a business can sell as large 
a volume without credit as with it, there 
certainly is no object in its usage. But 
credit overgranted, and allowed to run 
for unreasonably long periods, is an ex- 
cellent medium for losing customers. 
There is some peculiar trait in the hu- 
man make-up that causes much difficulty 
in selling a customer who already owes 
too much. If a baker has allowed a 
customer’s account to grow too large, 
or to go too long without payment, that 
customer probably will turn shamefaced- 
ly to some other source of supply for 


The Orderly Layout of Schlater’s Bakery, Philadeiphis 


his bakery products. Or he may even 
be so unreasonable as to blame the baker 
for his indebtedness, and thereupon an 
enemy is created for the bakery. 

* +. 


[HE chief purpose for which whole- 

sale bakers spend money in advertis- 
ing campaigns is to create an impression 
upon the housewives of the community 
sufficiently powerful to make them want 


to buy the _ particular 
ILLUSTRAT- brand of bread adver- 
ING BREAD tised. But if the pur- 
ADVERTISING pose of the advertising 


was to be determined 
from the type of copy used by many 
bakers, varied conclusions inevitably 
would be reached. 

Illustrations of international or fire- 
side events in the past, present or future 
frequently appear as the dominating fac- 
tor in billboard and newspaper adver- 
tisements for bread. Apparently there 
is little under the sun but that can be 
successfully intermingled, in one way or 
another, with a loaf of bread. Truly, 
such advertisements nearly always place 
the advertised brand of bread in a fa- 
vorable light, but is the individual baker 
deriving the best possible results from 
his expenditure? 

Unfortunately, many housewives are 
inclined to be forgetful. They may go 
to the neighborhood grocery to do their 
marketing, and en route determine to 
buy a loaf of the bread they had pre- 
viously noted advertised in company 
with some attractive illustration. But 
when they reach the store they do not 
see the illustration they have in mind, 
and often have forgotten what bread it 
was that was advertised. This resulis 
in their purchasing whatever brand the 
grocer has most attractively displayed. 

It is good judgment to employ attrac- 
tive illustrations in advertising copy, but 
the baker is attempting to sell his par- 
ticular brand, a fact which always should 
be held in first consideration. An indi- 
vidual and attractive wrapper, one which 
can easily be distinguished from all other 
brands, is the initial requisite in a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign. The next 
step is to be sure that an illustration 
of the wrapped loaf is the dominating 
feature of all advertising illustrations. 
Housewives may forget the name of the 
brand they have seen advertised, but if 
the loaves are in the grocer’s showcase, 
looking just as pictured in the baker's 
advertisements, the resulting sale will be 
proof that the advertising expenditure 
has achieved its purpose. 





CHICAGO BAKERS WARNED 
AGAINST CONFIDENCE MAN 


Cuicaco, Int.—A warning has been 
sent to Chicago bakers by the Chicago 
Master Bakers’ Association against a 
new kind of confidence game being prac- 
ticed in this city. The chief character 
poses as a doctor, giving his name «s 
C. C. Davis. He visits retail bakeries, 
giving large orders for picnics, amount- 
ing to $15 or more. Naturally, the bak- 
ery owner demands a deposit of at least 
$5, which seems to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to this man Davis. He never has 
any money, but has a check made pay- 
able to him for about $25. The baker 
takes his $5 deposit from this and gives 
him in change $20. 

As a rule a wide-awake merchant will 
not cash a check for a stranger, but many 
small bakers do not want to refuse such 
a big order, and he has been very suc- 
cessful so far. 

The day after the order is put in, the 
baker receives a letter reading as fo!- 
lows: “On account of death by auto acci- 
dent, please cancel order for picnic, and 
hold deposit until I return from funeral. 
Picnic has been postponed until August.” 





THE ROBERT GAIR CO. will move 
its New York office to the Graybar 
Building, Forty-third Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 
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once upon a time confined to the 

window display exploitation of a 
handful of retail trades. The clothier, 
for instance, knew that a new school out- 
fit was called for; the footwear retailer 
saw to it that the students were well 
shod; the stationer took good care that 
the scholars were provided with the tools 
of their industriousness. Beyond that, 
little was done. 

School opening is not the only timely 
event which has gradually become a 
merchandising festival for all kinds of 
retail establishments. We might, if we 
had the space, trace Mother’s Day 
emerging from the floral tribute to a gift 
carnival, or St. Valentine’s Day graduat- 
ing from a comic card shower to all kinds 
of gifts for the only girl, whether sweet- 
heart, sister, mother or wife. Easter, too, 
has blossomed out from an orgy of Eas- 
ter eggs and bunnies to the kiddies to the 
equivalent of a Little Christmas. 

The school opening differs in that it 
has a more practical side. The gift angle 
is missing, but the influence of national 
advertising and propaganda of various 
kinds has spread to Young America. 
Children are no longer seen but not 
heard. In other words, what was good 
enough for their parents in their youth 
no longer prevails. American living 
standards are constantly rising, and a 
test conducted by a prominent magazine 
disclosed that most of the demand for 
modern conveniences, luxuries and inno- 
vations comes from the “under 30” group 
—a group which runs into the millions. 
Beyond that, people are apt to become 
conservative in their tastes and settle 
down to the quiet serenity of middle age. 
But it is the children in the home who 
egg on their parents to put in this and 
that. Youngsters in the adolescent stage 
are susceptible to outside impressions. 
They visit the homes of their friends and 
see something there that they have not 
got, and they are not backward in sug- 
gesting that their parents secure similar 
conveniences. Wise parents know that if 
their offspring are not to run wild, or 
get the notion to leave home, they must 
make the home as attractive, inviting and 
comfortable as their means will allow. 


\* event like the school opening was 


Insuring a Varied Lunch 


wat has this educational work to 

do with youthful diets in general, 
and bakery goods in particular? Chil- 
dren compare lunches, and if, say, for in- 
stance, Betty Brown finds her lunch box 
alternates from ham to cheese sand- 
wiches and a few cookies and an apple, 
while her dearest friend, Margy Mott, 
has the most tempting viands,—a differ- 
ent variety each day,—she grows envious 
and asks mother if she can duplicate the 
chopped fig and date sandwich, among 
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Hungry Mouths and Hungry Eyes Give the Baker an Urgent Autumn Idea for Fetching Window Display 


Bakery Window Suggestions for the Opening 


By Ernest A. Dench 


other delicacies. If mother fails to take 
the hint, Betty soon will be discarding 
her plain, unappetizing sandwiches and 
running off to the grocers for some 
candy bars and a box of raisins. 

Why should the baker concern himself 
with what children eat? They can con- 
sume so much bread, and what goes in- 
side the slices is of little concern to him, 
but look at it from a broader angle. 
Such unsatisfactory lunches make the 
youngster inherit a growing dislike for 
the staff of life, and there will be another 
recruit added to the long list of limited 
bread consumers. 


Neglect of School Opening Event 


THE only way we have of detecting the 

activity of the baker in the direction 
of the school trade is by the number of 
window display reports which come to 
our desk. Last September no fewer than 
248 school opening trims formed our col- 
lection from 53 cities, towns and villages 
scattered from Maine to California. Not 
a single baker was represented in this 
stack of data, which was confined to dis- 
tinctive school opening displays. De- 
partmental stores headed the list. In the 
food division, grocers were to the fore, 
with confectioners running a close sec- 
ond. Our research work is not exhaus- 
tive, but it is representative enough to 
indicate how the “wind blows.” 

Undoubtedly there were school opening 
bakery trims in some of the communities 
into which our organization failed to 
penetrate, but they must have been very 
few and far between, and probably most 
of them were sponsored by the Fleisch- 
mann yeast people or the Gold Medal 
or Sperry flour companies. Why do you 
suppose these concerns spend the money, 
time and effort that they do? Because 
the baker hasn’t fully realized the sales 
building extent of window display pub- 
licity. 

We will throw out a few “leads” to in- 
spire you to get busy when school bells 
ring. 


Goodies for the College “Spread” 


FRUIT cake is usually a product for 

Thanksgiving and Christmas exploita- 
tion, but this, supplemented by cookies 
and home made preserves, and other 
“keepables,” could be offered as the 
“makings” of a real spread for the son 
or daughter returning to a distant col- 
lege, or in the middle of the fall semester. 

This is no highfaluting theory of ours. 
For proof, we refer you to the S. E. 
Pierce Co., grocer, Boston, which every 
year exploits a box of delicacies for col- 
lege from the folks at home. Last Sep- 
tember the plain background of its win- 
dow was decorated with two large circles 
formed with college pennants, especially 
those famed in sport and athletics, like 


Harvard, Yale and Vassar. About the 
trim were several large cardboard car- 
tons skillfully packed with fancy gro- 
ceries suitable for a spread. A show- 
card read as follows: 


FOR YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL 


A well-balanced assortment of all 
the delightful essentials for a real 
spread, carefully arranged and 
packed for shipping to any college 
in the country. 


The Breath of Harvest 


wrt is the crop for which your 

country is noted? Here lies an ex- 
ploitation angle, and a food concern in 
the Arkansas rice belt floored its trim 
with the threshed grain, about which were 
several kinds of rice cookies in pyramid 
formation. “The breath of harvest is in 
these delicious cookies,’ proclaimed a 
sign in the foreground. The background 
was a solid mass of cut rice, still in the 
straw. The adaptation possibilities of 
this idea are many in capitalizing the 
local harvest. 

For this third example the main “prop” 
is an old trunk removed from some part 
of the house, or a new one might be bor- 
rowed from a local clothier and neatly 
packed with some of his new lines of 
clothing. Have a box of cookies or a 
fruit cake peeking out on top, captioned 
with “A Suggestion for the School 
Trunk.” 


Harvest Time Reminders 


HARVEST time presentation of 

white bread, with a bid for increased 
consumption by kiddies via the nursery 
rhyme route, was made by Storr’s, Otley, 
York, Eng. Its prominent feature was 
sheaves of wheat against the background 
and sides. Room was left between the 
sheaves at the rear center for the inser- 
tion of a large cardboard dinner plate, 
round the rim of which was the following 
verse in old English script: 

“LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER SANG FOR HIS 

SUPPER. 
WHAT SHALL HE HAVE BUT STORR’S 
BREAD AND BUTTER?” 

A quaint drawing in the middle of 
the plate depicted Tommy Tucker sing- 
ing for his supper. On the floor of the 
trim the message, “Eat More Bread,” 
was composed with crusty rolls, while at 
each corner were plates holding slices of 
buttered bread, with a jar of jam or 
jelly near by. “The Staff of Life” was 
painted on the plate glass in white letter- 
ing. 

Nutrition in Sugar-Coated Form 
LASst autumn the A. and M. College, 

Starkville, Miss., put on a striking 
health food exhibit at the Tri-State Fair, 
Memphis, Tenn. Some of the attractive 
features of the booth could very easily 











of School 


be. converted into a bakery window dis- 
play or two. 

A large table was used, on the top of 
which was a miniature country scene, 
with tiny hills, pasture lands, flower beds 
and a glass pond. Encircling the scene 
was a toy railroad track, along which 
a number of stations were indicated by 
white cardboard signs. Beside the Wash- 
ington station was a toy tin wash basin. 
Next came East Toothbrush, indicated 
by toothbrushes stacked in criss-cross 
fashion. MHairbrush Heights was ap- 
proached by a narrow path bordered with 
hairbrushes. Drinkwell was merely a 
tiny well surrounded at the top with 
small stones. Leading to Breakfast Town 
was a cocoa path bordered with sugar 
cubes. Along the path was Oatmeal Inn, 
made of oatmeal and graham crackers. 
Butter Square had dabs of butter. Toast 
Camp was a settlement formed of tri- 
angular pieces of toast laid to resemble 
pup tents. A toy schoolhouse served as 
Learnwell. In Dinnerville were to be 
found Hot Soup Springs, the carved 
Brown Bread Monument and Vegetable 
Park. From the latter a string bean 
bridge led to Fruit Plains, spread with 
seasonable fruit. Resthaven was a place 
of doll beds and hammocks. In Play- 
town were such features as miniature 
tennis courts, marbles, tops, etc. Beside 
the Milky Way stood several milk bot- 
tles, with Jellytown marked by several 
glasses of jelly. Baked Potato Hill 
came into being with baked potatoes. 
Lettuce Woods was a mass of heads of 
this salad. Fresh Air Junction was lo- 
cated outside of a tunnel under Long 
Sleep Mountain, and thence to Home, a 
toy dwelling. A large placard in the 
foreground suggested: “Make your Res- 
ervations with the Nutrition Department 
at A. and M.” 


Autumn Atmosphere for Pretzels 

TEMPTING pretzel display, remi- 

niscent of the autumn woods, was 
made by Albert Cohn, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A small painted scene at the background 
represented a woodland glade in its vivid 
September colorings. Large fancy cake 
mushrooms—one at each side—were in 
evidence at the rear window ends. A 
stuffed squirrel sat on his haunches atop 
of each mushroom, holding a pretzel be- 
tween his paws. Leaves were strewn 
about the floor, at the right foreground 
of which was a round mound shaped 
plaster oven, about four feet in diameter, 
topped with a tin funnel. A large toy 
bear, dressed as a chef, presided over the 
oven, with a wooden shovel filled with 
raw pretzels, which were on their way 
to the oven door. Elsewhere about the 
trim were baskets of pretzels, plainly 
priced. 
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MPROVING quality costs money—improving serv- 
| ice costs nothing! And service rendered to satisfied 

patrons is quickly reflected in increased trade and 
increased profit. Remember that your salespeople rep- 
resent you. Whether the salesgirl, driver, or some 
other employee completes the transaction between buy- 
er and seller, is not of so much importance. What 
is important, however, is that they complete the 
transaction as you yourself would have it completed. 
Train your employees to do this. 

Always concede that the customer is right. There 
is generally a good cause when complaint is made. 
You should welcome an opportunity to overcome any 
causes that. the customers may have for complaining. 

If you have delivery service, assure the customer 
that it is a service cheerfully provided. If you re- 
ceive an order over the phone, never neglect to tell the 
customer that you appreciate it—regardless of its size. 

Never disappoint the customer. Give at least as 
good a quality as is expected. Be prompt. Better to 
sacrifice a small immediate profit than to disappoint 
the customer and lose his patronage. Good quality 
combined with good service, cheerfully given, make 
business associations more pleasant for yourself as well 
as for the customer. 

Good quality is tremendously important in the 
making of cakes in the bakeshop, for to win the house- 
wife from baking her own cake, the baker must make 
cakes that are unusually delicious and tempting. 
This month I am giving you the formulas for several 
that are simple to make and popular with the public. 


APPLE CAKE 

This cake is delicious with iced coffee or tea, and 
is a most pleasing dessert. 

Scale off 24% lbs basic sweet dough and roll out 
sufficiently thin to cover the bottom and sides of a 
bun pan (18x24). Be sure to bring edges of dough up 
around sides of the pan. Let proof a short time, 
sprinkle with cake crumbs and cover with apples. 
Then sprinkle with sugar, also a little cinnamon, which 
gives a delicious flavor to the apple. Bake carefully; 
too much top heat will cause the fruit to dry up, or 
in cases where it is very ripe, to become mushy. 


Apple Cake Filling (For German Fruit Cake) 


Sliced apple 5 Ibs Roasted nuts (ground) 2 to 


Sugar (granulated) 1% lbs 3 lbs 
Raisins % Ib Sliced or chopped citron 2 
Currants % Ib to 4 oz 


COFFEE CAKE 


Plain coffee cake is always a favorite, and is much 
in demand at this season of the year. 

Roll out a 4%-lb piece of basic sweet dough and 
place in an ordinary bun pan (18x26), or make indi- 
vidual cakes in round layer cake tins. Roll lightly 
toward sides of the pan until the whole pan is cov- 
ered. Dock dough with docker, wash with water, and 
spread on any of the following toppings, and proof. 
Bake at 350 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. After baking, 
cut into desired size pieces and do not ice. 


Butter Topping 


Cream together: 
Sugar xxxx 2 lbs 
Add: 
Flour 1 Ib 
Vanilla to suit taste. 


Butter 8 02 


Eggs 2 
Water to make a smooth paste 


Streusel Topping ‘‘A” 


Follow same method as with butter topping, but 
wash with melted butter before covering with Streusel 
topping. 

Rub in bowl: 

Butter (warm) 1 Ib Sugar (standard powdered) 
Flour 2 lbs 1 Ib 
Add: 


Ground almonds % Ib Mace or cinnamon flavor 


Rub mixture well until crumbly, then dry out. 
May be used either ground fine or lumpy as desired. 





Malt Spice Wafers 











Apple Cake 


Streusel Topping “B” 


Mix: 
Flour (patent) 2% Ibs Sugar (standard powdered) 
Almonds 2 oz 1% Ibs 


Pour in while rubbing: 
Butter, boiling hot 2 Ibs 
Add: 


Vanilla flavor. Rub through coarse, sieve to finish 


WHITE LAYER CAKE 


This cake is in great demand for parties, luncheons, 
etc., and while it is not difficult to prepare, warm 
weather precautions must be taken while you are 
making it. 

Ingredients 


Standard powdered sugar Egg whites 1% qts 

3 Ibs Baking powder 2 oz 
Butter 2 Ibs Orange grating 1 oz 
Flour 3 lbs ‘ 








Method 

Cream sugar, butter and flavor. Beat half the 
egg whites until stiff, and add to mix. Add remain- 
ing half of the egg whites slowly, and keep creaming. 
Fold in fiour and baking powder. Grease and dust 
layer pans. Bake in good heat. (This makes 18 8-inch 
layers, scale 8 oz.) 

In the summer it is advisable to add a handful 
of the flour to the batter before creaming (this means 
that there is simply so much less flour to fold in 
later). Also be sure to have the egg whites cold. 


BRIDE’S CAKE OR BIRTHDAY CAKE 


You may find the formula for this cake very valu- 
able at this time of the year, when there seems to 
be an unusual amount of birthdays coming around, 


and.when weddings are frequent. 
> 
Formula 


Cake flour 3 lbs 
Baking powder 1% oz 
Vanilla and almond flavorin 


Powdered sugar 3 lbs 
Butter 2 lbs 
Egg whites 3 pts 


Method 


Cream sugar and butter very light. Into this slow- 
ly rub one half of the egg white. Beat the remaining 
quantity of egg white stiff, and add. Then fold in the 


flour and bake in rings lined with paper in a slow oven. 


COOKIES AGAIN 


Don’t fail to make plenty of cookies in the summer 
months. Children love them, and they are easy to 
serve as well as delicious with cold drinks and ice 
cream. Cookies made with Diamalt have unusuai 
keeping qualities, and are therefore much in demand. 


MALT SPICE WAFERS 


Flour (hard spring) 12 oz 
Shortening 8 oz 

Diamalt 6 oz 

Granulated sugar 6 oz 
Soda \% oz 

Eggs 4 


Cream sugar, Diamalt, shortening, salt, spices, and 
flavor. Add eggs gradually. Beat up well. Add flour 
and soda sifted well together. Add ground nuts. 
Drop on lightly greased pans, using either plain round 
or star tube. Bake in brisk oven on double pans. 
When cold, may be iced singly or put two together, 
sandwich style, using a chocolate or vanilla icing as 
a filling. 


Ginger % oz 
Cinnamon \% oz 
Vanilla to suit taste 
Ground nuts 4 oz 
Salt—pinch 


MALT NUT FINGERS 


Formula 


Granulated sugar 1 lb 
Shortening 12 oz 

Diamalt 6 oz 

Flour (hard spring) 1% Ibs 
Cinnamon \% oz 

Lemon grating and juice 1 oz 


Eggs 3 

Milk % pt 
Ground nuts 8 oz 
Soda % oz 

Salt % oz 


Method 


Cream sugar, Diamalt, shortening, salt and spices. 
Add eggs gradually, and beat up well. Add milk, 
with soda dissolved; add lemon juice and grating; add 
flour and nuts. Tube out slightly larger than lady 
fingers onto lightly greased and dusted sheet pans. 
Bake in good heat. When cold, place two together 
with filling of nut fondant or nut malt marshmallow. 


MALT MARSHMALLOW 
Formula 

Sugar (granulated) 1 lb 
Glucose 3% oz 
Gelatine % oz 


Boiling water 9 oz 
Diamalt 3% oz 


Method 

Dissolve gelatine in boiling water, add to sugar in 
mixer, then add glucose and Diamalt, and beat until 
light. 

Make your malt cookies small and dainty, neat and 
attractive, and you will find them an unfailing delight 
to the housewife and a profitable item in the bakeshop. 

Remember that the time for you to win the house- 
wife’s patronage is in the summer, when she finds it 
too hot to bake. Give her quality goods now, and 
she will return for them all the year round, 
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Jelly Roll 


marshmallow roll makes a rich and 
delicious cake. 


CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW ROLL 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl and mix dry: 
% salt 5 oz milk powder 
xy soda 3 lbs granulated sugar 

Add %& qt egg yolk and beat this mix- 
ture up light. Stir into the mix 1% qt 
water with 20 cc vanilla extract in it. 
Sieve four times and add to the mix 3 
lbs winter wheat flour with % oz cream 
of tartar, 5 oz cocoa and 1 oz cinnamon 
in it. Fold in by hand enough to get it 
in the mix. Add 4 oz melted shortening, 
and mix enough to get it in. Paper line 
three flat pans (18x26x1 inches) and di- 
vide the mix equally among them. 
Spread the mix out evenly with a bowl 
knire. Bake very light in oven at 400 
degrees Fahrenheit. When you take 
them out of the oven turn them over on 
flour sacks, and wash the paper with 
watcr, using a brush. Remove the paper 
as quickly as possible. Spread a heavy 
layer of marshmallow icing over each 
sheet. Roll up into the flour sacks and 
cool. After cooling, ice on top and sides 
with chocolate icing or ice on top with 
marshmallow icing and roll into macaroon 
coconut. After the icing sets, take a 
sharp knife and trim the ends. Cut each 
roll into four equal parts. 

NoteWhen you cut marshmallow or 
jelly rolls it is advisable to clean your 
knife with a damp cloth before making a 
cut. Be sure and make your marshmal- 
low icing before you make the cake mix- 
ture. 

This icing will stand up and has good 
keeping qualities. 


T a following formula for chocolate 


MARSHMALLOW ICING 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a copper or aluminum kettle: 
6 lbs granulated sugar % qt water 
1 lb glucose 

Stir these ingredients together until 
they are in solution. Place on hot fire, 
and wash down the sides of the kettle 
with a damp cloth. Boil this mix to 250 
degrees Fahrenheit. While it is boiling, 
scale into a machine kettle 1 qt egg 
whites and 4% oz gum arabic (powdered). 
Beat up until stiff. Pour the hot sirup 
slowly into the beating egg whites. Aft- 
er adding the sirup, continue beating for 
three or four minutes. It is then ready 
for use. 

Note—This icing can be used for 
marshmallow layers, chocolate marshmal- 
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Quality Cakes for Bakers 


By Paul C. T. Ewert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1926, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


low rolls, filling for lady locks, and choc- 
olate cream rolls. 

Belmont cookies give the baker a 
splendid opportunity to work up stale 
cake and cake crumbs. 


BELMONT COOKIES 
Formula and Method (30 Dozen) 

Scale into a bowl: 
1% oz salt 
6 oz soda 

Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 4% pint eggs, 2 at a time. 
Stir into the mix 2 qts molasses and 2 
qts water. Add 7 lbs ground cake 
crumbs and stir into the mix. Sieve in- 
to the mix 10 Ibs winter wheat flour with 
1 lb granulated sugar, 3 oz cinnamon, 1 
oz ginger, 1 oz allspice and % oz cloves 
in it. Fold in by hand just enough to get 
the flour into the mix. Roll out on cooky 
cloth about % of an inch thick. Cut 
out with a 3-in plain cutter, dip into 
granulated sugar, and pan. After pan- 
ning, make a light impression with your 
finger in the center of the cooky. Fill 
this with a drop of jelly, and bake very 
light in oven at 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The formula for Scotch cookies is as 
follows: 
SCOTCH COOKIES 

Formula and Method (20 Dozen) 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 


3 lbs sugar 
2% Ibs shortening 


3 lbs granulated sugar 
% oz soda 1 lb 6 oz shortening 
1 oz milk powder 15 cc butter flavor 
Mix these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 6 eggs, 2 at a time. Add 1 
pt molasses, and stir into the mix. Dis- 
solve % oz ammonia in 4% pt water, and 
stir into the mix. Sieve into the mix 5 
lbs winter wheat flour with 144 oz cin- 
namon, ¥2 oz ginger and ¥% oz allspice 
in it. Fold in by hand just enough to 
get it into the mix. Roll out on cooky 
cloth about % inch thick. Cut out with 
a 3-in plain cooky cutter, and pan. After 
panning, wash them on top with egg 





wash. Bake in oven at 375 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and bake very light. 

Note.—To make egg wash, take | gill 
egg yolks and 4% pt water and beat to- 
gether. 





STANDARD WAXED PAPER WIDTHS 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Waxed Paper Association it was decided 
to revise the association’s trade customs 
so as to provide that waxed paper bread 
wrapper rolls would hereafter be stocked 
in widths varying by one half inch only, 
the object being to reduce inventories 
and make it possible to sell standard 
widths at the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with reasonable profit over the 
cost of production. This action is in 
full accord with efforts by the division of 
simplified practice of the United States 
Department of Commerce to simplify or 
standardize production units in the in- 
terest of the manufacturer, the distribu- 
tor, and the consumer alike. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS’ PLANS 

MitwavkeeE, Wis.—While the wholesale 
bakery trade of Milwaukee is centering 
its interest at present on the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association at Atlantic City, 
Sept. 19-24, retail bakers are looking for- 
ward with more than usual interest to 
the twenty-first annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers, 
Inc., to be held in Racine, Wis., Oct. 4-6. 
Joseph W. Pinzer, the secretary, reports 
gratifying success in the campaign to 
increase membership, and predicts with 
confidence that fully 300 Wisconsin bak- 
ers will be present. 





SYDNEY PROTESTS DEARER BREAD 

MELBouRNE, Vicroria, July 11.—A pub- 
lic outcry has been raised in Sydney 
against the decision to increase the price 
of bread by 4d per 2-lb loaf, making the 


charge 644d cash. The attorney general 











Marshmallow Roll 


has promised to inquire into the matter. 
The bakers declare that the increase has 
been necessitated by the higher cost of 
flour, higher wages, and added costs due 
to the operation of the new compensation 
to workers act. 

Cuarirs J. MATTHEWS. 





FLEISCHMANN SCHOOL WILL 
OPEN NEW YORK SESSION 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
traveling school will be in session in New 
York from Sept. 7 to Feb. 25, it has 
been announced. Samuel T. Goetz will 
be in charge of the baking division of 
the school, and Marguerite J. Gibbons 
will superintend the saleswomen. Clyde 
B. Gale will have charge of selling and 
merchandising. 

The baking school for Manhattan and 
Brooklyn bakers will be held at 36 East 
Ninth Street, New York. The New 
York saleswomen will meet at the same 
place, but for the convenience of those 
from Brooklyn, classes for women from 
that place will be held at the warehouse 
of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchas- 
ing Association, 1404 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn. 

A Raid on the Kitchen 
[NX the window of Vye & Son, Margate, 

Kent, Eng., two little girls were help- 
ing themselves, unbeknown to mother, to 
bread and jelly in the kitchen. The walls 
were lined with tiled paper, and a small 
kitchen cabinet was stationed at one end. 
On this one little girl had climbed, and 
was busy removing a loaf of bread from 
the bread box.: The other little girl was 
on the floor, scooping jelly out of a jar 
with her thumb. The youngsters were 
cut-outs, mounted and enlarged from ac- 
tual photographs. There was an object 
lesson to mothers in the visualized story, 
while a sign ran in this vein: 

“If children do not get what they 
want to eat, they will find other 
means. Give them bread and jelly 
when they return from school in mid- 
afternoon. It will tide over the hun- 
gry spell before supper.” 

Possibly, Mr. Baker, that imaginative 
faculty of yours has remained more or 
less dormant since you snatched that 
brief vacation in July. You feel re- 
freshed and ready to stir up autumn 
business, and the cues we have given 
should galvanize that thinking apparatus 
into action. 
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JOHN J. McCARTHY, who has been 
with The Fleischmann Co. for the past 
12 years, lately as St. Louis sales agent, 
has been appointed district manager for 
the company’s St. Louis territory. He 
is widely known among the baking in- 
dustry all over the country, and did 
notable work last spring, particularly 
in connection with the machinery exhi- 
bition, as convention secretary for the 
Associated Bakers of America. The dis- 
trict of which he has been placed in 
charge includes Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas. S. H. 
Davis, whom Mr. McCarthy succeeds, 
has been at St. Louis but a short time, 
going there when R. J. Mehan, for- 
merly St. Louis district manager, went 
to Chicago as division manager. Mr. 
Davis will go to Cleveland as division 
manager in that section. John Keerse- 
maker, who has been with the St. Louis 
office of the company for nearly 18 years, 
succeeds Mr. McCarthy as St. Louis 
sales agent. Lately Mr. Keersemaker 
has been assistant sales agent at St. 
Louis. B. H. Thoman, who came to St. 
Louis as assistant district manager when 
this district Was created, will be trans- 
ferred to Chicago as assistant division 
manager under R. J. Mehan. E. J. Park, 
who has been assistant division super- 
visor at Chicago, will return to St. Louis 
as assistant district manager. These 
changes are distinct promotions for all 
concerned, and will be effective about 
Oct. 1. 

JACK BURKHOUSE, who formerly 
was identified with the Central Waxed 
Paper Co., Chicago, has joined the sales 
staff of the Southern Waxed Paper Co., 
840 Woodrow Avenue, Atlanta. This is 
a new company which recently estab- 
lished a modern plant in Atlanta that is 
the largest of its kind in the South. 


JOSEPH BROWN, for several years 
identified with the dry milk industry in 
the Southeast, has returned to Atlanta 
from a trip through southern Georgia 
and southern Alabama. 


THE W. E. LONG CO. has had 
charge of the remodeling of the Great 
Bend (N. Y.) Bakery. The new build- 
ing and equipment will cost around 
$100,000. New mixing and make-up 
equipment, a humidifier, and new ovens, 
will be installed. 


THE OMAR BAKING CO., Milwau- 
kee, has nearly completed a new plant. 
This firm expects to do a house-to-house 
bread business. The plant, which will 
cost approximately $800,000, was de- 
signed by the W. E. Long Co. 


THE AMERICAN BAKERY CO., 
Nashville, Tenn., has an addition to its 
plant, which was designed by the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. The cost of the 
building and new equipment is estimated 
at $125,000, 


A. L. ALDERMAN is now connected 
with the Chicago sales staff of the Baker 
Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., cov- 
ering territory south of Chicago. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, returned 
on Aug. 18 from Minneapolis, where he 
called on the trade, and also attended 
the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association. 


W. E. FOX, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a 10-day 
vacation spent in Canada. 


S. J. FELS, of the Chicago office of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., left on Aug. 16 
for Indianapolis on a business trip. 


THE EDWARD KATZINGER CO., 
Chicago, reports a very active demand 
from bakers for its new spotless 22- 
gauge metal pans. 


E. A. PAINE, who has covered IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin territory for the 
Procter & Gamble Co. for several years, 
is now located at this company’s Chi- 
cago office, and will look after the local 
trade. E. C. Lang, formerly of Minne- 


John J. McCarthy, St. Louis District 
Manager of The Fieischmann Co. 


apolis, will succeed Mr. Paine in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He has been with the 
company for about six years. 


C. HELM, of the Helm-Built Oven 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip through central Illinois. 


ENGH BROS., bakers of Wadena, 
Minn., recently installed an 11% Hub- 
bard-American oven in their plant. The 
Hubbard Oven Co. also recently installed 
in the bakeries of J. H. Mann and A. L. 
Pearson, both of Amarillo, Texas, Nos. 
12% and 9 Hubbard-American ovens, 
respectively. 

E. B. CLARK is now connected with 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, and will 
handle advertising campaigns for bakers. 
He is well known in the baking industry, 
having been manager of the Caskey Bak- 
ing Co., Hagerstown, Md., and also re- 
search chemist for the Ward Baking Co. 


CHARLES P. OLIVER, formerly in 
charge of Arkady sales for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., has been promoted to assistant 
district manager of this concern’s San 
Francisco office. Mr. Oliver has made 
a reputation as an expert pianist at 
many bakers’ conventions. 


THE ANNUAL OUTING of the em- 
ployees of the Newark (N. J.) Paraffine 
& Parchment Paper Co. was held recent- 
ly at Belmar, N. J. W. J. Eisner, presi- 
dent of the company, has since left on 
a European trip, to be gone for several 
weeks. 


JULIUS FREEMAN, of the Thom- 
son Machine Co., is in Europe on a 
pleasure trip. 


THE THOMSON MACHINE CO., 
Belleville, N. J., held its annual sum- 
mer outing at Bertrand Island, Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J., on Aug. 7. Busses 
conveyed the employees to their destina- 
tion, where dinner was served, and the 
day was devoted to various sports. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
UCTS CO.’S bulletins, issued semi- 
monthly, contain much useful informa- 
tion for bakers. The Aug. 1 issue dwelt 
on new crop flour and the preparation 
of trial doughs. It also gave data on 
results obtained from new crop flours. 


THE KUSS BAKING CO., Misha- 
waka, Ind., recently added considerable 
equipment to its plant and introduced 
Butter-Nut bread as its leader. A suc- 
cessful advertising campaign was super- 
vised by the Schulze Advertising Service, 
Chicago, in connection with this brand. 


F. W. CHURCH, secretary-treasurer 
of the Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of pie machinery, returned on 
Aug. 16 from a five weeks’ vacation. He 
motored to northern Minnesota and 
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camped in the famous lake country of 
that state. 


J. L. CURTISS, until recently sales 
and <a manager of the Ameri- 
can Druggist ndicate, has been added 
- staff of the King-Moeller Co., New 

ork. 


THE SHIMA TRADING CO., New 
York, has issued an interesting booklet 
on Agar-Agar, which is used in the bak- 
ery in making jams, jellies, preserves, 
etc. 


WILLIAM. ROBERTSON, of the 
Paniplus department of the Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City, was in Chicago 
on Aug. 17, returning from a two weeks’ 
vacation spent at Lake Waubesa, Wis. 


THE OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 
New York, manufacturer of Oakite prod- 
ucts for industrial cleaning operations, 
has changed its name to Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, western 
manager of the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, New York, recently visited the 
Northwest, and reported several sales in 
that territory. 


F. W. FITZHARRIS, Chicago, west- 
ern representative of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, recently visited Winni- 
peg, Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


F. E. CLARKE, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a trip to New Orleans and other 
points in the South. 


S. H. DAVIS, St. Louis district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., spent his 
vacation at the northern lakes. 

H. H. DEAL, Minneapolis, sold a 
Read high-speed mixer to F. P. Kilpat- 
rick, of the Bon Ton Baking Co., Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; a Read high-speed mixer 





John Keersemaker, St. Louis Sales Agent 
of The Fleischmann Co. 








August 25, 1926 
DEATH OF OSCAR P. DOERR 


General Sales Manager for Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Dies After Stroke of Apoplexy— 
Well Known in Bakery Circles 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Oscar P. Doerr, gen- 
eral sales manager for Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., died unexpectedly on Aug. 11, fol- 
lowing a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Doerr 
apparently had been in the best of health, 
although his blood pressure was rather 
high. 

He was born in St. Louis in 1880, and 
had spent the greater part of his business 
career with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., having 
been connected with that firm for over 
25 years. He started working in the city 
department of the company. His prog- 
ress led him to be made manager of the 
Denver branch, and later of the Kansas 
City branch. He then returned to St. 
Louis to assume charge of the firm's 
glass factory, and for the last few years 
he had held the position of general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Doerr was widely known in the 
baking industry. Active in all phases of 
the company’s business, he attended many 
bakers’ conventions in the interest of his 
firm’s baker’s malt sirup. He was a 
man of pleasing personality as well as of 
marked business ability, and his loss will 
be felt far beyond the confines of his 
own company. 

He is survived by three sisters, Mrs. 
Leonola Ganahi and Miss Viola Doerr, 
of St. Louis, and Mrs. Henry Hardtner, 
Alexandria, La., and one brother, Fred 
Doerr, Denver, Colo. Funeral services 
were held, Aug. 14, from St. Roch 
Church, and interment was made in Cal- 
vary Cemetery, St. Louis. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








and an automatic hopper to Frank Vili- 
mek, Hartley, Iowa; a high-speed mixer 
and a Read cake machine to J. D. Ade!- 
man, Marshall, Minn., and a Duhrkop 
oven to Jacob Lampert, Grand Forks, 
a.» 


THE SPAULDING BAKING CO.'S 
new plant at Elmira, N. Y., which was 
opened to the public last month, is fe- 
turing Butter-Krust bread as its leader. 
The Keystone Baking Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
recently introduced Butter-Nut bread 
with an advertising campaign put on by 
the Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago. 
Business has been so good that the bak- 


ery has installed another oven. 


THE MILWAUKEE BOARD OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS is asking for 
sealed bids until Sept. 2 for the entire 
equipment for a kitchen and cafeteria in 
the new Roosevelt Junior High School 
now being completed. M. H. Anderson 
is acting secretary of the board. 


J.J.McCARTHY, St. Louis sales agent 
for The Fleischmann Co., is chairman of 
the transportation committee for the local 
delegation to the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Association at At- 
lantic City. He claims that approxi- 
mately 30 bakers and allied tradesmen 
will go to the convention from St. Louis. 





dustry. 


among the bakers you call upon. 


ton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


in new members now! 











| AN ALLIED TRADES RESPONSIBILITY 


| Members of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry: 

What are you doing in the American Bakers Association membership 
drive? The building of the American Bakers Association is going to help 
you personally make greater your establishment as tradesmen in. the in- 


Without a strong national organization the industry is weak. The 
American Bakers Association has asked us to help it increase its member- 
ship. We in turn have offered you the opportunity of soliciting members 
We are anxious to see the membership 
of the association reach 2,000 ovens by September. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking Industry are offering prizes to the 
tradesmen who bring in the greatest number of new. ovens in every state 
prior to Sept. 21. The dues are $25 per oven per year, a reel oven count- 
ing equivalent to two ovens, a traveling oven to five ovens. 
be paid-monthly, quarterly, semiannually or annually. 

Collect payments or part payments, and send same with your applica- 
tions to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, care American Bakers Association, 1135 Fuller- 


Jump into this great work. Help your industry—help yourself! Bring 
Very truly yours, 
C. H. Van Cuzer, 
Secretary. 


Dues may 


Etuis Baum, 
President. 
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August 25, 1926 


MIAMUEL B. GARTON, Iowa’s oldest 
baker, has learned, during more than half 


iN 
’ ne 2 a century before his ovens, that a com- 
c re | munity’s history may be told largely in 
AG terms of the story of its food supply. 
beSi dees The fragrance of crisp loaves piled high 
on his counters, the warmth that emanates from the 
back rooms of his bakery, and the smiling faces of the 
customers who flock through his doors as the dinner 
hour approaches have developed in Mr. Garton a 
philosophy of life and business almost unique. He has 
exactly what he wants, he wants exactly what he has. 
He likes the work he has followed almost every day 
since August, 1868, and the work agrees so well with 
hia that he continues active in it after 58 years. 

His bakery, at 212 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
overlooks, directly opposite his desk, the municipal 
market. As he flashes a watchful eye over his own 
estublishment, he can spin highly entertaining yarns 
of the events and the personages which have come 
into his experience and passed on into memories since 
he started baking. And these anecdotes run the gamut 
from the enthusiasm of supreme court justices for his 
freshly toasted zwieback to the activities of attempting 
to feed a flood-besieged city. 

We had no machinery in those days, and the hand 
woik of the bakery made men vigorous and strong,” 
Mr. Garton said. “When the Civil War veterans held 
their reunion in Des Moines in 1869, not all the bakeries 
in ‘own could supply those hungry youngsters, though 
with our little plant we turned out 1,000 loaves a day 
and at the same time kept up our regular production 
of cakes, pies, etc. We even turned our ovens over 
to cooking great quantities of meat for the soldiers. 
There were no packers here then. Butchers slaugh- 
tered the animals, and brought them direct to us.” 

When the Chicago fire broke out on Oct. 9, 1871, 
Mr. Garton had become a veteran baker. It was 
characteristic of him that he should be among the first 
to proffer relief to the sufferers in the fire-stricken 
city. J. J. Williams, a wealthy man who figured 
largely in early Iowa history, then operated a water- 
power mill on the site now occupied by the modern 
electric plant which furnishes the city with light and 
power. Mr. Williams and Mr. Garton agreed that 
they would grind the wheat, make the bread and load 
it into box cars if the Rock Island Railroad would 
carry it to Chicago. The Garton bakery contributed 
everything but the flour that went into thousands of 
loaves. This meant the making of vast quantities of 
yeast from malt, hops and potatoes, for there was 
no compressed yeast in those days. 

“I could make just as good yeast today as we made 
then if I had the ingredients,” the veteran baker de- 
clared. “I probably could not get as nice looking 
bread from it as we make today, but it would taste 
good. While the flour we used was not so white as 
today’s, it was as healthful, but the wheat was grown 
on virgin soil and ground in old style mills and did 
not come out so snowy as it does now. And of course 
the yeast had something to do with the color.” 

A disaster nearer home than the Chicago holocaust 
gave Mr. Garton an opportunity to demonstrate a 
talent for leadership in the face of calamity, and a 
foresight that was of incalculable value to his fellow- 
cltizens. 

While the capital city of the state was observing 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1903, flood waters of the Des 
Moines and Raccoon rivers rushed to their confluence, 
almost in the heart of the city, and before darkness 
fell much of the low-lying area of the city was sub- 
merged. Men and women fled with little children and 
the few articles of household equipment they had time 
to carry away, and took refuge on the higher ground 
east of the flooded blocks in East Des Moines, and 
- of these families found a welcome in the Garton 
ome, 

No concrete arches spanned the Des Moines River 
then, and the old steel trusses shook and quivered as 
the flood waters lapped at the bridge floors. No one 
would venture to cross the swollen stream to bring 
food or anything else from the higher ground of West 
Des Moines to the less fortunate lowlands on the east 
side. Mr. Garton commandeered all of the milk of 
the dairymen who had to abandon their delivery routes. 
He had everything he needed but yeast. His son, 
George, now secretary of the Des Moines school board, 
was a swimmer of note in that day. He volunteered, 
dared the river crossing and returned with the yeast. 

“That was the only time I ever kept open on Sun- 
day,” Mr. Garton continued. “My helpers were about 
worn out after we had spent all of Saturday night 
baking bread, but on Sunday we had enough made to 
take care of the demand, and it was a big one. We 
turned the milk wagons into bread-and-milk wagons, 
and no one went hungry.” This time there was a 
public expression of appreciation from the mayor of 
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Jowa’s Oldest Baker a Central Figure in 


By G. F. Balliet 





Samuel B. Garton 


the city for the foresight of the man who was the 
Hoover of that hour in Des Moines. 

His intimates have included many of the men who 
have made Iowa legislative, executive and judicial his- 
tory. A location just down the hill from the capitol, 
where for many years his bakery invited state official- 
dom going and coming from work to drop in for a 
meal or to take home a dozen golden doughnuts, a 
fluffy cake or a browned loaf of bread, brought to 
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‘Prayer in a Wheat Cfield 


By Gertrude West 





Yr have given me part of The Garden, Lord, 
A dew-drenched bit of the sun-warmed sod, 
A little green bit of the waiting ground, 

Timber bordered and river bound— 

A share in the fields of God. 


Help me so purposefully to till it 

That, sunset time for me, I may will it 

Back to the good clean earth once more, 

A little better for all my tilling, 

My Ssod-sweet plowing and loam-sweet drilling 
And the harvest my labor bore. 


Let me sow my seed in the Fall, 

Cheered on to toil by a bluejay’s call. 

Let me glimpse the green in the gray March wet 
So that I never may forget 

That hope comes up with the sun. 

Let me see the sway of the grain, 

The keen, sweet answer-to-prayer of rain 
When a season’s drouth has done. 


You have given me part of The Garden, Lord, 
To tend and to till, my own wee plot. 

May I run my furrows and sow and reap, 
And when I shall lay me down to sleep, 

Let me leave it a better spot. 





1c. 
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Community's History 


Mr. Garton a close acquaintance with these leaders, 
and the only time he ever left his business was when 
he laid aside his apron to become a member of the 
state legislature. 

But in the quiet hours between the noon and 
evening rushes, when justices of the supreme court de- 
scend from their chambers to nourish the inner man, 
many a weighty decision was formulated at the tables 
of Garton’s bakery; probably liberty was frequently 
at stake, and lives may have hung in the balance there 
as the jurists ate and chatted. It is easy to speculate 
upon the effect of light rolls, as against “sinkers,” 
placed before the man whose mind is searching for the 
truth and justice in some puzzling legal maze. 


UDGES were not the only frequenters of Garton’s 

bakery who came down the hill from the state house 
to eat and visit with him. It was only natural that, 
becoming familiar with the men who made the laws, 
the baker should feel himself likewise qualified for 
that duty. He offered himself to the voters, and he 
was elected a member of the Iowa house of representa- 
tives to serve in the thirty-sixth general assembly, 
opening in January, 1915. It was following his mem- 
bership in the legislature, however, that Mr. Garton 
became keenly interested in legislation touching his 
own business most closely. In the years when he had 
the confidence and friendship of men in public life and 
high in the official councils of the state, he asked no 
favors for himself or his business. He was at Gov- 
ernor Leslie M. Shaw’s side when the state’s chief 
executive tendered his banquet to the Iowa men who 
returned as heroes of the Spanish-American War and 
the Philippine campaign, his own son, George, among 
them. But though he was close to those who held the 
power, he preferred to work out the solution of his 
own problems and to place himself under no obliga- 
tions for political favors. 

Before the forty-first general assembly, two years 
ago, Mr. Garton first proposed his measure for stand- 
ardization of bread weights by state law. The measure 
was lost in the eleventh hour confusion, but will be 
revived before the coming session, with excellent like- 
lihood of passage. At the annual state meeting of the 
Iowa Bakers’ Association, held at Fort Dodge in May, 
Mr. Garton was honored by his fellows as the dean of 
the bakers of the state, and his proposal for regula- 
tion of weights was given unanimous indorsement. He 
now has the pledged support of his own county’s 
representatives, and has received many other offers of 
assistance from outside to push his bill to enactment. 

“I’m not going to be in this business many years 
longer,” Mr. Garton explained, in discussing the bill. 
“It can’t make much difference to me whether it passes 
or not. I bake less bread than many of the others, 
and I'll bake a loaf that weighs a full pound whether 
the law requires that or not. But it does make a 
difference to the buying public. The average fellow 
who stops in here to get a loaf would never know the 
difference if I sold him one that was several ounces 
short of what he thought he was buying, and I know 
plenty of bakers that are selling bread that way. 

“If you ask for a pound of butter or a pound of 
coffee in a grocer’s shop, you get a pound. But when 
you buy a loaf of bread, thinking it weighs a pound, 
only the honesty of the baker determines what you 
get.” 


CCASIONALLY some one asks, “Sam, how does it 

happen that you, who were the first, almost, of the 
bakers in this city, never branched out and started 
quantity production and made yourself both famous 
and wealthy?” And Mr. Garton replies: 

“My business makes money, all I want it to. I’m 
not just working for myself. I have children that I 
want to share with, and I don’t want to wait till I’m 
dead to do it. Then, I like my business just the size 
it is. I know how to run it successfully. With a 
bigger plant I might not. I believe strongly in real 
estate as an investment, and when I get money ahead 
it goes into that. 

“TI have not been afraid of falling behind, because 
I know my customers. I know what they want, and 
I give it to them. And they know that I will not 
ask them to carry away anything that I don’t think 
is good enough to take to my own home. 

“I like to keep my bills paid, and there are plenty 
of times I call folks up and tell them to come around 
and get their money.” Mr. Garton pulled a little red 
ledger out of his desk and opened it. “I can just run 
my finger down that column and tell in a second 
which accounts are not paid, and I make it a point 
to know why in each case.” His finger stopped at the 
only blank in the column. It was a bill for flour, 
several hundred dollars’ worth. His finger followed 
the line across to the date at the left. It was that 
morning’s date, and the check probably went out in 
the evening’s mail. 
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sale price of bread in Minneapolis 

and St. Paul, which went into effect 
early this month, was the outstanding 
feature in the bakery trade for August. 
One company official said that the reduc- 
tion had been arranged to stimulate 
bread sales at this season. The price of 
the 1%-lb loaf was reduced to 12c, the 
1-lb loaf, wrapped, is quoted at 8c, and 
the unwrapped at 6%2c. 

Current sales of bakery products are 
seasonal, demand for bread being quiet. 
The weather and the fact that many con- 
sumers are away on their vacations con- 
tinue to retard consumption of bread. 
Shortening and sugar prices are ad- 
vanced, Bakers are pretty well stocked 
with flour. 

Biscuit companies report a slump in 
business from last month, sales being par- 
ticularly light during the first two weeks 
of August. One company official said 
that the fact that heavy rains are retard- 
ing the harvest work has considerably 
curtailed demand from that source, 
which is ordinarily a good buyer at this 
season of the year. 


Ai tate price of of le in the whole- 





Heat Influences Bread Sales 

New Youu, N. Y.—The extremely hot 
weather which prevailed for the last few 
wecks throughout the state naturally has 
caused decreased bread sales. The last 
two weeks in July and the first two in 
August are the official vacation weeks, 
with thousands of New Yorkers away 
in the country, and this also has retard- 
ed business. ‘The sale of cakes, how- 
ever, remained about the same in volume, 
and crackers and biscuits are moving 
rapidly. Some bakers have taken ad- 
vantage of the hot weather, suggesting 
to the housewives to supply their fami- 
lies with bakery made bread during the 
heat waves. 

Retailers are reported to be planning 
for their forthcoming exhibition in the 
spring. At present many are making 
the most of the dull season, taking their 
vacations. Quite a number of them are 
in Kurope. 


Trade Volume Holds Up Well 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—-Nominal summer busi- 
ness prevails in both wholesale and re- 
tail bakery channels in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory. Prices have shown 
very little fluctuation this summer, and 
as the volume has held up well, condi- 
tions are quite favorable. Business gen- 
erally has been active all summer. 

Most of the independent wholesale bak- 
ers in this district bought flour in large 
volume earlier in the crop year at ad- 
vantageous prices. Practically all have 
provided for their requirements until 
Jan. 1, and many have sufficient to last 
them the entire crop year. Mills seemed 
eager for business of this character, and 
bakers had no difficulty in buying as far 
in advance as they cared to. 

Although retail bakers in many small 
towns in this section still complain of 
the competition offered by wholesalers, 
this situation is probably no more ag- 
gravated than for some time. As long as 
prices are not cut indiscriminately, this 
situation will have to be accepted as one 
of modern commercial competition, and 
the smaller bakers are beginning to real- 
ize that they will have to take care of 
themselves by means of better merchan- 
dising and the baking of higher quality 
products. 


Erratic Weather Cuts Sales 

Bavtimore, Mo.—Local bakers are not 
jubilant over trade conditions. The 
weather has been too erratic for the best 
results, although some of the leaders 
seem to be holding their own fairly well. 
Many housewives have left town for the 
rest of the season and others apparently 
are substituting bananas for bread. 
Some of the larger bakeries still are run- 
ning on high-priced stock, but many of 
the medium and small shops have been 
free buyers of flour at current rates. 

Chain stores continue to undersell the 
leading bakers 8@4c loaf, and claim to 
be doing their proportionate volume of 
the business. There is no indication now 
of an expansion in the price or a con- 
traction in the loaf, as the chain stores 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 





AIR to light business in bakery goods is reported throughout the country, 
metropolitan bakers continuing to complain of the curtailed demand which 
has followed in the wake of the hot weather and the exodus of many customers 


to the country for their vacations. 


However, some enterprising bakers are 


taking advantage of the heat wave in their advertising, stressing the importance 


to the housewife of using commercial products during the hot months. 


Sales of 


sweet goods are holding to an average for the season, somewhat counterbalanc- 


ing the declining bread consumption. 


Bread prices generally are unchanged, although a Ic reduction was reported 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul during the month, and Chicago wholesalers are 


reported to be offering large discounts to their big restaurant customers. 


Chain 


stores continue to furnish plenty of competition. 
While flour generally is lower than a month ago, the price of shortening 


and other ingredients is higher. 


Many wholesale bakers are said to be well 


stocked with flour, some having already covered their requirements for the 


entire crop year. 





with their own bakeries have been liberal 
buyers of flour on the break, one of the 
leaders claiming to have anticipated 
wants till Jan. 1. Hence, the only thing 
to fear, in the face of cheap flour and 
more competition, is a reduction in the 
price of bread. Compared with a month 
ago, old spring flour is $1 bbl lower, new 
hard winter 60c and new soft winter 40c. 
All new crop flour is down $2@2.50 bbl 
from the high point of the old. Shorten- 
ings are lower and sugar is higher. 


Price Cutting in Chicago 

Cuicaco, I1nu.—There has been little 
change in the baking situation. July 
and August are always quiet, but this 
year most bakers say that demand has 
held up well, and is even a little ahead 
of 1925. Wholesale bakers have no spe- 
cial complaint to make about business 
through grocery store channels, but those 
that cater to the restaurant business say 
a very unsatisfactory condition exists lo- 


cally. While most of them are asking 
124%2c for the 1%%-lb loaf, some of the 
larger bakeries are offering big discounts, 
and it is said that they also sell at dif- 
ferent prices, depending upon the sec- 
tion of the city in which the restaurant is 
located, and also the volume of business 
secured. A few concerns that sell this 
class of trade exclusively are asking 10c 
for the 114-lb loaf, and give no discounts, 
but at the same time they claim that cer- 
tain bakers not only sell to some cafés 
at 10c, but also » a discounts. This 
is causing confusion and misunderstand- 
ing, and makes for unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. 

Retail bakers are not complaining. 
They are enjoying a good business on 
their sweet goods, for which prices are 
kept up, and their bread sales are fair. 

Considerable flour was bought in July 
and the first week in August. Many 
bakers have three months’ supply on 
hand, and are holding off. Very few 








Baking Stock Emerges From Dullness— 
Increasingly Active in August 


LBERT G., OTGEN & CO., New 
York, report that, following a pe- 
riod of semidormancy, baking shares 

have again stepped into the limelight, 
and several members of this group have 
recorded advances which must be quite 
pleasing to stockholders who have be- 
come so familiar with declining quota- 
tions. As pointed out several months ago, 
baking shares were sold to a standstill. 
In their wild scramble to sell these se- 
curities, stockholders permitted them- 
selves to see only the dark cloud on the 
horizon. They failed to take cognizance 
of the improved conditions affecting the 
baking companies themselves, as well as 
the security markets. That company 
points out that in the final analysis the 
selling price of any stock reflects the 
value and the earning capacity of the 
company which it represents. 

The baking companies appear to be 
facing a much rere rae period than they 
have known in the recent past. 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
hopes for a much more prosperous pe- 
riod in the latter half of the current 
year. The decline in the price of Con- 
tinental Baking class B stock to 8% dis- 
counted the comparatively poor state- 
ment for the first 25 weeks of this year. 
The Otgen company is of the view that 
when the Ward-Deininger matter is set- 
tled and definitely disposed of, it should 
be a signal for considerable activity in 
General Baking class B stock. 

Southern Baking Co. preferred shares 
have been in active demand for the past 
few weeks, representing a realization on 
the part of investors of the unique posi- 
tion which this stock occupies. There are 
no notes or bonds preceding the pre- 
ferred shares, and dividends at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum have been paid 
regularly on this stock since the incor- 
poration of the company. ‘The plants 
which the Southern Baking Co. is now 
building in Florida are expected to add 
approximately 50 per cent to the com- 
pany’s output. 

Present sentiment reflects general con- 


fidence, and there appears to be a firm 
undertone, according to J. K. Rice, Jr., & 
Co., New York. That company reports 
that Purity Baking issues were among 
the outstanding features. 

Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues: 
Ghetatts: Menen 6 


Co., Ltd. Par Div. Bid Asked 
Common ........ No web 44% 47 
Preferred ....... 100 8% 125 140 

Campbell Baking Co. 
Cin SROS cesses eawe 8% 103 105 
Continental Baking 

Corporation 
oe ree 8% 82 84 
Cee Te ceccee ces oes 12% 13 
PHOTOTTOR soccase 100 8% 91% 92% 


Cushman’'s Sons, Ine. 
rere No $3 95 98 
$8 preferred ..... No $8 102 108 


7% preferred .... 100 1% 104 108 
Dillman Bakery 
a eee 97 


Fleischmann Co. 


CE ahs o-dad'k 186% $2.26° 50% 651 

General Baking Cor- 
poration 

CM 650 8502 60" «00 ene 59% 60 

Se UP dakeoasews wes wee 1% 7% 
Great Atlantic & Pa- 

cifle lst pfd...... 100 7% 116 118 
Grennan Bakeries 

Common ......°. No $1 17 18% 

Preferread .....:. 100 7% 99 101 
Liberty Baking ... No “ee 21 23 
Loose-Wiles 

Common V. T. C.. 100 TT 150 155 

Ist preferred .... 100 7% 118 120 

2d preferred .... 100 7% 146 150 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 

Ie SPR No $2.50 29 31 


7% pfd with wrts 100 7% 110 118 
National Biscuit Co. 
COCRMIOR. co srecene 25 $3° 93 93% 
Preferred ....... 100 8% 129 131 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration 


NS Pee 25 $3 44 45 

 ® Aer No ee 35 36 

PROTOTTOR 220. cee 100 7% 97 99 
Shults Bread Co. 

Ci BR Sees iave ove eon 98 100 
Southern Baking 

CE. Gib eos Cas oes 177 185 

Preferred ........ 100 8% 97 99 
United Milk Products 

Corporation 

Common eebse oe one 63 67 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 89 92 
Ward Baking Co. 

7 Bee vececccosn ave 6% 103 106 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 90% 91% 

A common ...... No 8% 95 115 

B common ...... No See 36 36% 
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here buy supplies for long-time shipment, 
as was customary a few years ago. The 
quality of the new crop flour has been 
excellent, although a few bakers are hay- 
ing trouble with it. They admit the flour 
has the proper strength, but think it may 
not have been aged enough. 


Bakers Supply Summer Resorts 

Dvuturn, Mrxn.—Retail bakeries in 
this territory report the usual ordinary 
current trade. There is no appreciable 
change in consumption. Local bakers 
feel the effect of picnic trade, but 
claim that tourist buying is negligible, 
Some purchases are made, but the ma- 
jority of the transients stay only a few 
days at the most. Wholesalers continue 
to do a steady business, both in the city 
and in adjacent as well as distant terri- 
tory. Many country resorts depend on 
them for their bread and other baked 
goods during the summer, and that trade 
has grown to considerable proportions. 


Sesquicentennial Increases Bread Demand 

Puapetrnia, Pa.—Stocks of flour in 
the hands of bakers are small, but buy- 
ers show no disposition to purchase in 
greater quantity than they need for cur- 
rent requirements, the weak and dec!in- 
ing wheat market unsettling confidence. 
Prices of flour are 25@50c bbl lower 
than a month ago. List prices of re- 
fined sugar are 10 points higher. There 
is a good inquiry for butter, and prices 
of practically all grades are about Ic lb 
higher, with supplies pretty well cleaned 
up. Fresh eggs are scarce, and 1@1 ‘2 
higher than a month ago. 

The retail price of bread is generally 
7@9c for a 16-oz loaf, and bakers report 
a good demand. The presence in the city 
of many visitors to the Sesquicentennial 
Exhibition has increased consumption. 





Conditions Changing in Louisiana 

New Orveans, La.—Fair business is 
reported by bakers. Although a number 
of Louisiana residents are in the North 
on their vacations, this has not seriously 
affected bread consumption. 

With the splitting up of the big plan- 
tations into small truck farms, there is 
a larger population within this immedi- 
ate trading area. The one crop idea is 
dying out, cotton planters and suyar 
cane producers in many parishes having 
given way before countless small farm- 
ers. Transportation of bakery products 
by truck is becoming more popular in 
Louisiana each year as better roads are 
being built. There are places in the 
state to which trucks cannot as yet pen- 
etrate. Steamboats carry provisions up 
the river from New Orleans, their car- 
goes later being transferred to lighter 
boats which ply up and down the pic- 
turesque bayous. Some of these bayous 
lead into lakes too shallow for this navi- 
gation, and the cargo is again trans- 
ferred, this time to huge, flat-bottomed 
boats with very little draft. Negroes, 
astride great mules, drive their mounts 
through the shallow water, where they 
are hitched to the flat-bottomed craft 
and the provisions then hauled ashore to 
remote general stores. 

Several enterprising bakers in New 
Orleans are taking advantage of the im- 
proved roads, and are sending trucks 
of bakery goods out to the growers 
whose fruits and vegetables have con- 
tributed to cut down city sales. 


Potatoes Curtall Irish Demand 
Berrast, Irenann, Aug. 1.—The bholi- 
day season is in full swing, and the con- 
sumption of bread is not good. More- 
over, new potatoes are on the market at 
about £4 ton, and they are considered 
a better value than flour. 


Bread Consumption Lowered 

Mitwavuker, W1s.—One of the factors 
contributing to the relatively satisfactory 
volume of business that the Milwaukee 
bakery trade has experienced during the 
summer is that employment in industries 
is averaging more than 5 per cent above 
a year ago. At the beginning of August, 
the number at work was about 1.5 per 
cent in excess of July 1. At the same 
time, the number of people absent dur- 
ing the hot months is undoubtedly great- 
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er than ever before, with a consequent 
reduction in bread consumption. Re- 

rts from the interior of Wisconsin in- 
dicate a substantial increase in tourist 
travel, and local bakeries, as the result, 
are profiting. There has been no material 
change in either wholesale or retail prices 
of bread. 





AUTOMATIC BAKING PLANT 
PLANNED IN AUSTRALIA 


Heretofore, automatic bread baking 
has been practically unknown in Aus- 
tralia, but a company is about to be 
formed in Sydney under the trading name 
of the Automatic Bread Baking Co., Ltd., 
according to the United States trade 
commissioner at Sydney. It is proposed 
to purchase a well-established bakery 
suitable for the immediate installation of 
an automatic plant similar to that in use 
at the Wembley exhibition in England, 
with further improvements. The plant 
coviprises a complete unit, which pro- 
duces bread artificially cooled, wrapped, 
hermetically sealed, and ready for de- 
liv:ry. Its capacity is 50 tons flour per 
wes, working eight hours per day, and 
the daily output on this basis equals 
1,400 2-Ib loaves per hour. 

ccording to trade information, the 
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manufacturing cost of one ton bread 
wrap ready for the peers: which 
includes labor, fuel, and cost of paper, 
should not exceed $12. As the manu- 
facturing cost of unwrapped bread, un- 
der the present method of baking, aver- 
ages considerably more than that figure, 
it is evident a large saving on manufac- 
ture will be effected. 





BAKERS ARRANGE CLAM BAKE 

The New England Bakers’ Association 
has decided to abandon its usual Au- 
gust meeting, in view of the convention 
of the national association at Atlantic 
City being held in September. It has 
made arrangements, however, with the 
Rhode Island Bakers’ Association to join 
the latter in a clam bake at the Pom- 
ham Club, Riverside, R. L., on Aug. 19. 





CHICAGO SOUTH SIDE BAKERS MEET 

The Chicago South Side Master Bakers’ 
Association held an open air meeting, 
Aug. 11, at River Grove, Willow Springs. 
The matter of plate glass group insur- 
ance was favorably acted upon. 

During the past year the association 
trebled its membership. 

The next meeting will be held Sept. 8, 
at Prospect Hall, Sixty-fourth Street 
and Ashland Avenue. 








The Education of a Modern Baker 
By Dr. C. B. Morison 


Of the American Institute of Baking 
From an Article Written for School Science and Mathematics 


science degree in chemistry and biol- 

oly is necessary for the student who 
wishes to enter the baking industry as a 
control chemist, and these courses are 
given in some universities and colleges. 
Basic general engineering training is also 
rejuired. There have been, however, no 
satisfactory courses available until re- 
cently for the student who wishes to en- 
ter the industry for a future position as 
a shop superintendent, or production 
manager. 

The development of a technical course 
of this kind requires an expensive com- 
mercial baking equipment, laboratories, 
and a special teaching ‘personnel with 
scientific and technical training and a 
practical connection with the baking in- 
dustry. Short intensive courses are re- 
quired for students who come directly 
from the industry and cannot afford long 
periods of instruction. At the American 
Institute of Baking three short courses 
in baking of 16 weeks each have been 
organized to meet the demand for such 
intensive and fundamental training. 

Supplementing the regular subjects of 
instruction, special lectures are given on 
food laws, sanitary regulations, weight 
laws, legal relations of bakers, industrial 
and personal hygiene, sales problems and 
trade associations. 

The practical shop work is conducted 
in a completely equipped mechanical bak- 
ery and is based exclusively on actual 
problems. All students are required to 
spend from 80 to 82 full-time days in 
the bakery, working on problems of for- 
mulas, fermentation, and the general and 
special requirements both by manual and 
machine methods for all types of bread 
and rolls. This includes a minimum of 
75 hours in the dough or fermentation 
room, and 150 in the other departments 
of the bakery. The shop work requires 
attendance of 90 hours on _ lectures, 
quizzes, and class-room instruction, and 
30 for special instruction in production 
me'hods according to the best commer- 
cia] practice. In the last few months of 
the course each student must demon- 
Strite his ability to operate and man- 
age the institute bakery and handle a 
reyular commercial shop to the satisfac- 
tion of the instructors. 

The work in the experimental bakery 
is based on the study of experiments to 
give the student a knowledge of the ef- 
fec! of the various ingredients and condi- 
tions on fermentation and the quality of 
the resulting bread. The solution of pro- 
dution problems is continued through- 
ou! the course, and requires home study 
an! the compilation of special reports. 
the brief course in general science 


Ne one training equivalent to a 
WwW 





provides the student with an elementary 
knowledge of chemistry, physics and bi- 
ology as a basis and introduction to the 
subjects of baking materials, chemical 
laboratory experiments and _ nutrition. 
Special emphasis is given to the biological 
aspects of bread making, in the instruc- 
tion given in the biology of yeast, bac- 
teria and molds. Such a course is also at 
present of great value to those graduate 
chemists and biologists who are prepar- 
ing themselves to enter the baking indus- 
try in its control and research labora- 
tories. 

Another example of where special 
training in a school within the industry is 
of advantage is in the training of in- 
structors for what has been termed voca- 
tional training. Many of our large cities 
have begun or are considering the advis- 
ability of the organization of part-time 
courses in baking in their vocational 
schools for the young people employed in 
the bakeries. One of the practical diffi- 
culties here is to find the right kind of 
instructor, one who not only has had 
practical experience, but one who has 
also some knowledge of chemistry and 
biology and their application in the bak- 
ing process. 

The science teacher in the secondary 
schools will find much interesting ma- 
terial in the phenomena of baking, which 
can be used in terms of the natural 
sciences. In all science teaching, some 
point of contact with the facts of com- 
mon everyday experience is essential if 
the student is to become really interested. 
The teacher should be on the lookout for 
things which will stimulate wholesome 
curiosity, and among those very near at 
home are the unique biological and bio- 
chemical phenomena of the baking 
process. 

Fermentation has always been a fas- 
cinating subject from the earliest times. 
The effects of enzyme activity are among 
the most striking phenomena of the bak- 
ery, and the inquiring student also will 
observe the swelling of colloids on a 
large scale, the fixing of carbon dioxid 
foam structure by heat and concomitant 
changes that are concerned with the be- 
havior of proteins and carbohydrates. 

The scientific background of baking 
has been in process of development for 
about a century and a half, and much 
research is still necessary before a clear 
and comprehensive picture of the process 
may be drawn. The work thus far ac- 
complished has been the result of many 
hands, and the facts established have 
made it possible for the baker to base 
the most efficient practice of his art on 
the help which has been given to him by 
the chemist and biologist. 
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Associated Bakers of Minnesota Is Name 
Adopted at Annual Convention 
By Robert T. Beatty 


INNESOTA retail bakers took two 

important steps at their annual 

convention, held in Minneapolis 
Aug. 10-11. The first was to change the 
name of the organization to the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, in line with 
the change recently made in the name 
of the national body. The other was 
the decision to hold zone meetings at 
stated intervals in an effort to sell the 
association to nonmembers throughout 
the state. 

These steps were taken following a 
talk on organization work by John M. 
Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America. The con- 
vention was held at an opportune time, 
just following the announcement of a 
cut in bread prices by most of the twin 
city wholesale bakeries. The retailers 
felt that they could not meet the cut 
without losing money, and were fearful 
that their business would suffer. 

Mr. Hartley’s talk, however, was of an 
encouraging nature. He described sim- 
ilar situations that have arisen elsewhere, 
and how they had been met and over- 
come through co-operation on the part 
of retailers. Zone meetings have brought 
home to bakers the full value of associa- 
tion work and been instrumental in 
building up membership. Committees 
therefore were appointed, and it is ex- 
pected that the first district meeting in 
Minnesota will be held in September. 


PROGRAM INTERESTING 


The program for the Minnesota con- 
vention was not a lengthy one, but it 
was interesting. Murray K. Guthrie, 
Minneapolis, the first speaker, substi- 
tuted for G. Cullen Thomas, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. His discourse was 
on advertising. He referred to the na- 
tional advertising being done by the mill 
he represented, and how the bakers 
could best benefit by it. This advertis- 
ing was educating the housewife as to 
the value of commercially baked goods, 
Mr. Guthrie said, and showed her how 
she could save time for other home and 
social duties by buying her bread and 
sweet goods rather than try and bake 
them herself. He also referred to the 
bakers’ service department of the mill, 
and the great good it had accomplished 
for many of the company’s customers. 

The real feature of the convention, 
however, was the first showing in this 
territory of The Fleischmann Co.’s mov- 
ing picture, “What shall we eat today?” 
This portrayed vividly the operations of 
an unprogressive, backward retail bak- 
ery and the transformation that took 
place when the shop was taken over tem- 
porarily by the ambitious son of the 
proprietor, assisted by a representative 
of The Fleischmann Co. The store was 
cleaned up and painted, the window 
made attractive, and labor in the bake- 
shop curtailed by substitution of the 
basic sweet dough. The picture was in- 
structive and forceful, and no doubt 
many of those who saw it got valuable 
pointers from it. 

WASTEFUL METHODS DESCRIBED 

This was supplemented by a talk by 
Russell Varney, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, on salesmanship. Mr. Var- 
ney used a blackboard to drive home his 
argument. He described the wasteful 
methods followed in some shops and how 
they could be easily rectified. The 
shortest way from the oven door to the 
market basket is the only way in which 
money can be made in a retail shop, as- 
sisted by intelligent saleswomen and 
proper arrangement of show cases. 

The question box developed some very 
useful discussion. A. F. Gerhard, of the 
Dunwoody Institute, and Joseph Hofer, 
Minneapolis baker, answered several of 
the questions. 

The report of the nominations com- 
mittee was accepted, and the following 
officers duly elected: president, William 
Glaser, St. Paul; vice president, Joseph 
Hofer, Minneapolis; recording secretary, 
J. A. Janovec, Minneapolis; financial 
secretary, E. H. Braunig, St. Paul; 
treasurer, A. Tweeling, Minneapolis. Di- 
rectors: William Kewis, St. Paul; Wil- 
liam B. Thomson, Minneapolis; B. 





O'Donnell, Duluth; 
Earth. 

The local supply houses had a rather 
interesting exhibit of their products in 
the convention hall. 

The entertainment committee provided 
an auto trip to Lake Minnetonka, a 
boat ride and luncheon for the ladies, 
on the opening day, and a trip through 
the Ford plant for all who cared to go 
on the second day. The meeting ended 
with a dinner and dance, which were 
well attended. 


E. E. Beede, Blue 


Starch and Staleness 


(Continued from page 747.) 
for a dough too slack will prove more 
or less disastrous as bread. “Moderation 
in all things” must be the motto. 


N olden days there was a theory that 

yeast converted the starch into sugars 
during baking, but later microscopic ex- 
amination of starch has plainly revealed 
that there is but a small percentage of 
starch granules converted to sugars, or 
even broken up. The fact is, practically 
a very small number are gelatinized or 
much altered in shape, this small portion 
of gelatinization, of course, taking place 
by heat in the presence of water. Starch, 
fully gelatinized, will take up 30 times 
its own weight in water. In dough there 
is not nearly enough water to completely 
gelatinize all the starch during baking, 
nor, indeed, is there enough to allow the 
starch granules to go much out of shape 
by any absorption. Those which: prob- 
ably would go unshapely would be the 
ones which had some defect, as broken 
envelopes. These would take up what 
water there was faster than the unbroken 
granules. It is well that there is not 
complete gelatinization; if there were, 
the dough loaves would be very unshape- 
ly. 

In the process of gelatinization, those 
starch granules which become changed 
first swell at the initial touch of heat; 
then with the heat pressure they burst, 
and gradually go into solution or gela- 
tinization. Because but few starch 
granules are gelatinized, the crumb of 
freshly baked bread is but slightly trans- 
parent. When the bread has stood for 
some hours that transparency is lost. 
This is attributable to the deposit of solid 
particles of starch from the semigela- 
tinized crumb. After the deposition of 
a good deal of the solid starch the bread 
becomes stale. 

Scientists and chemists have sought to 
find out how quickly bread goes stale. 
In one experiment, using straight ‘run 
flour, yeast, salt and water as the mix- 
ing, the soluble extract as calculated on 
the dry-as-dust solids was 10.32 per cent, * 
after mixing. The soluble extract rose 
to 1052 per cent after proving, and to 
13.82 per cent 80 minutes after baking. 
When the bread had been baked six 
hours the crumb showed a drop to 13.46 
per cent, to 11.29 per cent after 24 
hours, and to a minimum of 10.41 per 
cent after 70 hours. The percentages of 
moisture present in the bread crumb at 
the same intervals of time were 43.02 
per cent after mixing, 42.79 per cent 
after proving, 44.75 per cent 30 minutes 
after baking, 43.50 per cent when the 
bread was 6 hours old, 42.26 per cent 
at 24 hours, and 43.24 per cent at 70 
hours. 

Starch takes up and lets go moisture 
very quickly. A sack of flour of normal 
moisture content sometimes will lose five 
pounds in weight when stored in a warm 
place for a few days. A flour of aver- 
age moisture content, stored under nor- 
mal conditions, will lose from 1 to 2 per 
cent moisture. 

As a preventive of staleness in bread, 
any flour should be stored for a reason- 
able period; for though this will lose 
moisture, it will take up at dough mak- 
ing more than it lost, and will retain 
more moisture after baking than will 
flour made into bread within a few days 
of milling. And bread nicely moist is 
much more agreeable than that which is 
dry. In the greater consumption of the 
former both baker and miller benefit. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 


The Hi nd Ice Cream Co., Bir- 
mingham, has opened a modern bakery 
costing $25,000. 

The Capital City Baking Co., Mont- 
gomery, has been incorporated for $5,- 
000. The officers are: Norman Drum, 
president and treasurer; E. E. Wedding, 
vice president, and Helen Wedding sec- 


retary. 

H. G. Widener has purchased the 
Quality Bakery, York, from W. E. 
Davis. 


Norman Drum, formerly a partner in 
the flout brokerage business of Mourn- 
ing & Co., Montgomery, has withdrawn 
from this firm and purchased a half in- 
terest in the Capital City Baking Co., 
recently incorporated at Montgomery. 
He is associated with E. E. Wedding. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Mont- 
gomery, has reopened, after remodeling 
following a disastrous fire. G. A. Merri- 
weather is manager. 

ARIZONA 

Stonecypher’s Bakery, Tucson, will 
open a branch bakery at Park Avenue 
and Sixth Street. 

ARKANSAS 

Cleve MacCartey has opened a bakery 
at England. 

C. H. Wortz, president of the Fort 
Smith Biscuit’ Co., has purchased the 
bakery of the T. W. Edmondson estate. 
It will be operated by him independently 
of the Fort Smith Biscuit Co. 

A food shop has been established at 
Mena by R. S. Sitler and F. E. Wood. 


CALIFORNIA 


J. Knutte, of Vallejo, has purchased 
the bakery of Mr. Jesse, Arbuckle. 

M. L. Waschau has opened a bakery 
at Etna. 

John Nieminen has opened the Sani- 
tary Bakery, 12 Fifth Street, Eureka. 

The bakery of G. Comba, Lodi, has 
been purchased by Carlo Donadio. 

The Van Browder Bakery, Oakesdale, 
has installed a 150-loaf electric oven. 

F. R. Faudree and C. B. Patton have 
opened the Baker Boy Bakery, Porter- 
ville. 

The Sherman Bakery, Redding, has 
moved to the Jaegel Building. 

L. L. Fairbanks has again enlarged his 
bakery at Roseville. Established a little 
over a year ago with small capacity, it 
now produces 1,000 loaves per day, with 
a great variety of hot breads and pas- 
tries. 

The Sun-Angel Cake Shoppe has been 
opened at 8908 Fourth Street, San Diego. 

O’Brien’s Bakery, Sanford, was gutted 
by fire. 

A two-story concrete building for bak- 
ery purposes will be erected at Harrison 
and Ninth streets, San Francisco, at a 
cost of $30,000. W. C. Johnson is pro- 
prietor. 

The Huebel Bakery, 212 Pacifie Ave- 
nue, San Jose, was burned. 

E. Cassina, Soledad, has built a bak- 
ing plant. 

Messrs. Hatt and Gloor will open a 
bakery in a new building to be erected 
at Ventura. The business will be known 
as the Ventura Baking Co. 

A bakery has been opened at Wood- 
lake. 

George M. Speich has remodeled the 
National Bakery, Woodland, adding an 
oven and other equipment. 


COLORADO 

John Rausch, Estes Park, has opened 
the Owl Doughnut Shop. 

Roy Chinn has closed the Holly (Colo.) 
Bakery. 

G. Zanos has purchased the interest 
of his partner, J. O. Ring, in the Ex- 
cello Bakery and Café, Hugo. 

C. W. Crosby has opened the Johns- 
town (Colo.) Bakery. Chauncey Ickes, 
of Loveland, is manager. 

The Nonpareil Baking Co., Pueblo, has 
opened its large wholesale bakery at 512 
West Northern. 

Stauffer’s Market and Grocery, Rocky 
Ford, which purchased the equipment of 
the Aplin Baking Co., has added ma- 
chinery, doubling its capacity. A whole- 
sale and retail business in bread and 
pastries is conducted. 

The Ideal Bakery, Springfield, does a 





large business with railroad and con- 
struction camps in adjoining towns. 


CONNECTICUT 


Joseph Hall, Jr., New Haven, has 
moved his bakery to 253 Alden Avenue. 


FLORIDA 


A pie bakery has been opened at 1413 
N. W. Seventh Avenue, Miami, by the 
Johnye Food Products Co. 

Construction work has started on the 
new plant of the Southern Baking Co., 
Tampa. 


GEORGIA 


W. H. Benson, president of Benson’s 
Bakery, Inc., Milledgeville, says the com- 
pany soon will occupy the new bakery 
plant that is now being constructed, total 
cost of which exceeds $75,000. 

H. L. Moore has opened a bakery at 
Dublin. 


IDAHO 

William Chilton has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Clearwater, from Rider 
Bros., and reopened it. 

The American Bakery, Nampa, has 
been discontinued. 

William Chilton has reopened the 
Home Bakery, Orofino, after purchase 
from Louis Lemcke. 

W. F. Stipe, Basin, Wyo., has pur- 
chased the American Bakery, Rigby, 
from Price & McKee. 


ILLINOIS 


W. O. Smith, Albion, will build a 
baking plant to cost $15,000. 

Fred Loesch has opened a bakery at 
Bensonville. 

A bakery has been opened in Brighton 
in connection with Huebener’s Confec- 
tionery. 

James Krejcir has opened a bakery 
in the Fort Block, Brookfield, a business 
building he recently purchased there. He 
was formerly in the baking business in 
Chicago. 

The Polish Home Bakery, 970 Milwau- 
kee Avenue, Chicago, has been closed. 

E. F. Leflang has sold the Mother’s 
Bakery, 1100 West Sixty-ninth Street, 
Chicago, to Theodore Schulze for $180,- 
000. 
The bakery at 751 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago, known as the Retail Bakery 
at Wholesale Prices, has been closed. 

M. A. Vanzetti, Decatur, has enlarged 
his bakery at 433 North Water Street, 
and will wholesale cakes, rolls and 
cookies. For the present he will not in- 
clude bread in his wholesale business. 

The Holey Bakery has opened at Du- 
rand, 

The Howard Home Bakery, 749 How- 
ard Avenue, Evanston, has been closed. 

The business of the Dubon-Brown 
Baking Co., Galesburg, has been pur- 
chased by Ernest Olson. 

The Glen Sanitary Bakery, Glen Ellyn, 
is operated by William Monroe, as re- 
ceiver. Its proprietor, Mr. Dankworth, 
has disappeared, 

Albert Spengel has sold his interest in 
the Kream Krust Bakery, Highland, to 
his partner, Carl Rickli. 

Mrs. B. D. Hummer and Owen Kirk- 
endall, La Salle, have opened a baker 
in connection with their Starved Roc 
Confectionery. 

Strand Bros., Monmouth, have incor- 
porated their business for $100,000, with 
the purpose of instituting a large ex- 
pansion program during the fall months. 

Elvis Weathers purchased the prop- 
erty of the defunct Newman (IIl.) Bak- 
ery at auction. 

A. W. Deach, who recently purchased 
a bakery at Pana, has closed it and re- 
turned to Shelbyville. 

The third Bake-Rite Bakery in Peoria 
has been opened at Garden and Adams 
Street by W. Zickgraff. - 

Harlan Sloan, Rankin, has discontin- 
ued his bakery. 

Richard Korig, of St. Louis, has pur- 
chased the Bee Hive Bakery, St. Elmo, 
from K. W. Brooks. Mr. Korig will 
continue to operate his St. Louis bakery. 

Goetzmann Bros., Shawneetown, have 
reopened their bakery. 

C. H. Nunn has purchased the Shef- 
field (Ill.) Bakery of Widmark & Nel- 


son. 
A bakeshop, to be known as the Home 





Kraft Bakery, has been opened by Kruze 
& Gerbig at Edwardsville. 

Hill Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Streator. 

Sussman Bros. have reopened a bakery 
shop at 418 St. Louis Avenue, East St. 
Louis. 

Lee Orwig, 130 Saint Clair, East St. 
Louis, has sold his shop to William Jer- 
remias. 

G. W. Riley, Georgetown, has_sold his 
bakery to Ona and John Reeder. 

Raymond Duncon, Sullivan, has sold 
his Bake Shop to John Parker. 

The Gonnella Baking Corporation re- 
cently opened a bakery at Cicero and 
Rice streets, Chicago. It is a two-oven 
plant, of daylight construction, and has 
a full line of the latest equipment. 

The H. Piper Co., an old-established 
baking concern at 1610 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, has installed a New Era 
5-bbl mixer and a J. H. Day Co. molder. 
About a year ago this company com- 
pletely remodeled its plant, adding new 
equipment, and installed a Petersen gas 
fired oven, which it states is giving good 
results. 

INDIANA 


The Metzler Bakery, Columbus, found- 
ed 25 years ago by Valentine Metzler, 
and continued since his death 14 years 
ago by Mrs. Metzler and her two daugh- 
ters, has been sold to Frank Forth. It 
will be enlarged, and a line of fancy 
pastries added. 

Roscoe McDonald, Frankford, has 
opened his new Bake Shop. It was for- 
merly known as the Cushwa Bakery. 

The Weeks Bakery, Gas City, has 
been discontinued. 

‘The Kenroy Bakery, Kokomo, has been 
sold to Herbert Pond. 

The Milroy Bake Shop, Charles Powell 
proprietor, has closed. 

The City Bakery, Oakland, has been 
sold to Redman & Baker. 

W. Bergmann and J. Andresen have 
opened the Lake View Bakery, Roches- 
ter. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Tipton, has been 
closed after bankruptcy proceedings by 
its proprietor, Mr. Woody. 

N. A. Brown has opened a bakery at 
Tipton, 


IOWA 


R. W. Rash has purchased the Burt 
Bakery, Algona, from Melven Koobs. 

Graham’s Bakery, Anamosa, has been 
opened, 

C. M. Peterson has purchased the bak- 
ery at Armstrong. - 

An addition is under construction for 
the bakery of Edward J. Rathje, Cedar 
Rapids. 

E. A. Barr, Cumberland, has sold his 
bakery to Jasper Knight. 

H. P. Irving, formerly of Mount Ayr, 
has purchased the bakery of Fred 
Buehling, Dallas Center. 

John H. Ghrist has started the con- 
struction of a wholesale baking plant at 
Bluff Street and University Avenue, Des 
Moines, to cost $200,000. 

The bakery of R. W. Wagoner, Ha- 
warden, has been moved by him to 
Greene. 

The new bakery of S. S. Kell, Gut- 
tenberg, has been opened. 

Benson’s Bakery, Hedrick, has been 
purchased by Elmer Larsen. 

M. C. Robertson has opened the Leh- 
man Bakery, Kanawha. 

J. C. McDowell has purchased the 
equipment of L. H. Christenson, Man- 
son, and opened a bakery in another 
location. 

John Roth, Sheldon, has sold his bak- 
ery to Schwarz Bros. 

The B. & O. Bake Shop, Mason City, 
has been closed. 

Peter McGrath has purchased the in- 
terest of Hugh Irving in the Home Bak- 
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| COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


American Bakers Association, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 19-24. 

Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc., at Racine, Oct. 4-6. 

New York State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Lake Placid, Dec. 6-8. 




















ery, Mount Ayr, and the new firm is 
known as McNerney & McGrath. 


KANSAS 


Philip Long has purchased the bakery 
of Walter Falkender, Agra. 

George Howard, a pioneer baker of 
Belle Plaine, is dead after an illness 
of several months. 

The new bakery of the Betts Baking 
Co., 120 Third Avenue East, Hutchinson, 
has been opened. Its capacity is 24,000 
loaves daily. 

An addition is being built to Rush- 
ton’s Bakery, 814 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City. 

Otis Wilson has purchased the equip- 
ment of the W. A. Dennis Bakery, Se- 
dan, and opened a bakery in connection 
with his White Way Café. 

Carl Hill has leased Henry’s Bakery, 
Sterling, where he has been employed, 
and will conduct a wholesale business. 

A small addition will be built to the 
H. and S. Bakery, Syracuse, to house the 
ovens. 

R. A. Aldrich, owner of bakeries in 
Arkansas City, Kansas, and Blackwell, 
Okla., has purchased the Sanitary Bak- 
ery, Winfield, from McCann Bros. 

E. D. Wright has purchased the K'r- 
win (Kansas) Bakery. 


KENTUCKY 


R. D. Hunt has opened the Electri<- 
Maid Bake Shop, 302 Main Street, Bow!- 
ing Green. 

The Carrollton (Ky.) Co-operative 
Baking Co. has begun operations. ‘Te 
business is sponsored by the local Chamn- 
ber of Commerce. 

John Von Wihl has closed his bakery 
at Elizabethtown, and moved the equip- 
ment to Tiffin, Ohio. 

R. D. Robers, Litchfield, has sold |iis 
bakery to Cheatham & Hutchinson, of 
Columbia, where the equipment has been 
moved. 

The Long Bros.’Co., Huntington, has 
taken over the Louisa (Ky.) Baking 
Co.’s plant. 

R. D. Hunt has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at 302 Main Street, 
Smith’s Grove. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Madi- 
sonville, has temporarily suspended busi- 
ness, pending reorganization of its owner- 
ship. 

LOUISIANA 

J. W. Kelly, of the Federal Bakery, 
Third Street, Baton Rouge, has _ pur- 
chased the Peerless Bakery, 1812 North 
Street, and will continue both shops un- 
der the same names. 

A. A. Hains, Rayne, has remodeled his 
bakery, an addition at the front bringing 
it flush with the street. 

The Big Chain Stores, Shreveport, 
have added a Middleby-Marshall oven 
with a capacity of 344 loaves. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Baton Rouge, 
has moved to a new location and in- 
stalled an oven. 

Joseph Beals, of the Leidenheimer 
Baking Co., New Orleans, has returned 
from his vacation spent at Abita Springs. 


MARYLAND 


The Schmidt Baking Co., Laurens and 
Carey, Baltimore, has been incorporated. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The J. B. Blood Co., Lynn, will build 
a bakery and storehouse at Wheeler and 
Pleasant streets, to cost $400,000. 

H. Irving McKechnie, trading as H. 
I. McKechnie & Co., has succeeded to 
the baking business of C. M. McKechuie 
& Co., Natick. 


MICHIGAN 


Bruce McKillen has purchased the 
bakery at Capac from Mr. Carpenter. 

The Hardy Baking Co., Flint, has been 
incorporated for $440,000. 

George Sigsworth has opened a bakery 
at Houghton. 

The Houghton (Mich.) Bakery will be 
remodeled and more machinery installed. 
It will thereafter be known as the Mof- 
fat Bakery. 

The Ironwood Bakery, Ironwood, has 
been discontinued. 

A one-story store building will be built 
at Genesee and Hout streets, Saginaw, 
by the Wolfarth Bakery. 

H. J. Kuhl has purchased the interest 
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of his partner, Mr. Stout, in the Clinton 
(Mich.) Bakery. 

The Kreamo Bakery, Ironwood, is out 
of business. 

MINNESOTA 

C. W. Edwardson, of Superior, Wis., 
has purchased the Quality Bakery, Be- 
midji, from P. R. Peterson. 

S. P. Anderson has opened a bakery 
at Faribault. 

Henry Schrupp will open a bakery at 
Glencoe as soon as the building he has 
purchased can be remodeled and machin- 
ery installed. 

5. Eschfelder has opened a bakery at 
823 West Lake Street, Minneapolis. 

The Elkins Home Bakery, 4309 Upton 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, has been 
purchased by the Manning Bakery. 

C. W. Edwardson has purchased the 
Quility Bakery, Bemidji, from P. R. 
Pet- rson. 

George Witte has bought the Engstrom 
Bal cry, 414742 Fremont Avenue North, 
Minneapolis. 

e Lundberg Bakery, 3452 Fremont 


Aycnue North, Minneapolis, has been 
dis: »ntinued. 
> Blue Ribbon Bakery, Baudette, is 


out of business. 
| e¢ Delicacy Bakery, Inc., 45 Western 
Av nue, Minneapolis, has shut down, but 


wil! resume operations within a few days. 
| e Excelsior Baking Co.’s store, 1102 
Ea: Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis, was 


robved last week by a bandit who slugged 
a woman clerk on the head with a mon- 
key wrench and escaped with $20. 
MISSISSIPPI 
ith’s Bakery, Inc., will open its 
Laurel plant soon, under the manage- 
menc of J. H. Florers. 

{he Home Bakery, Natchez, has been 
opened by Mr. Guido. 

\\. N. Lewis has purchased the bak- 
ery at Wiggins owned by the Gulf Maid 
Bakery Co., composed of J. L. Jones and 
C. G. Goubil. 

W. L. Lewis has bought the bakery 
at Wiggins, which has changed hands 
several times in the past few months. 
The place was owned formerly by J. J. 
Jones and G. G. Goubile. 

Joseph Zmeck, Hattiesburg, was in 
New Orleans recently looking for a fa- 
vorable location for a bakery. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Colum- 
bus, has incorporated under that style 
for $7,500. 

MISSOURI 


R. L. Henry has purchased an interest 
with L. H. Bolerjack in the Bolerjack 
Bakery, Cabool. New machinery will be 
installed. 

Zimmerman’s Bakery, Hannibal, has 
incorporated as the Zimmerman’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., with $50,000 capital stock. 

Homer Cleeton has sold the Model 
Bakery, Higbee, to N. E. Murdock. 

The Bakers Service Co., Kansas City, 
has incorporated: for $15,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in bakery goods, by 


Leland P. Villey, Kathleen G. Villey, 
and William E. Lake. 
Frank Stevens’ Bakery, Lexington, 


was destroyed by fire originating from 
Spilled grease. 

C. V. Hilsabech has purchased the 
bakery of Charles C. Sexson, Mount 
Grove. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Nevada, has 
been sold to J. L. Vansickle. 

Louis P. Klein has purchased the 
Home Bakery, New Madrid, from Julius 
Michalke. 

Joseph Sullentrup, of Union, has 
opened a bakery: at Washington. 

Charles Jenne has purchased F. Lay’s 
bakery, 8509 South Broadway, St. Louis. 

O. Junge has sold his bakery, 160 
a okia Street, St. Louis, to Frank Sip- 
ple. 

A. Hoh has purchased the bakery at 
“td Chouteau, St. Louis, from F. Cen- 
Orb, 

Scib Bros., 2522 South Broadway, St. 
ponis, have sold their bakery to A. Froe- 
eger. 

Reisinger has opened a bakery at 
Devey & Bates streets, St. Louis. 

George Redle has sold his bakery, 3864 
Foisom, St. Louis, to Pete Mattrisotto. 
_J. Steuby has opened a bakery at 208 
Kirkwood Road, Kirkwood. 

‘lhe Rodenberg-Oliver Bakery, 4926 
Delmar, St. Louis, has been sold to Ed- 
ward Hellman. 

!mmett R. Springer has purchased the 
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business of the Crystal White Bakery, 
Oregon. 

F. J. Burkhardt, 2401 North Vande- 
venter, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
Armrite & Clark. 

E. Swistowicz, 6423 Michigan Avenue, 
St. Louis, has sold his bakery to Martin 
Leis. 

Paul H. Baumann has bought the bak- 
ery at 2106 Market Street, St. Louis, 
from Charles Stethem. 

David Lukens has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. Krieger, Parnell and Glasgow 
streets, St. Louis. 

W. J. Young has closed his old bakery 
at 6243 Natural Bridge, St. Louis, and 
will operate his new shop at 6145 Nat- 
ural Bridge Road. 

T. Obermeyer has sold his bakery, 
5007 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, and 
will open a wholesale plant at 3640 
Tholozan. 

J. Limmer has sold his bakery, 1824 
South Tenth Street, St. Louis, to L. 
Hemsik. 

Hammer’s Bakery was recently opened 
at Warrenton. 

The Shellhase Bakery, 1819 Park Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has been sold to C. Lin- 
dauer. 

J. Stengel is now operating a shop 
at 1834 Park Avenue, St. Louis. 

A. Seif, 5437 Magnolia, St. Louis, has 
sold his bakery to Christ Eissler. 


Stephens & Pfaff, proprietors of the 
Pennant Bakery, 2410 North Sarah, St. 
Louis, have sold to E. Schaefer. 

George Melber has purchased E. 
Schaefer's bakery, 2348 Market Street, 
St. Louis. 

A bakery has been opened at 2523 Big 
Bend Road, Maplewood. 

F. Doempker, 4868 St. Louis Avenue, 
St. Louis, has sold his bakery to Carl 
Schroeder. 

Otto Scribante, of Osage City, Kan- 
sas, has purchased the Canton (Mo.) 
Bakery from L. R. Pruett. 

Oliver Lambiel has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. A. Wilson, St. James. 

The Mueller Baking Co. has opened 
its new plant at 221 South Grant Ave- 
nue, Springfield. The equipment includes 
a high-speed mixer. 

MONTANA 

The Dutch Shop is a new bakery at 
424 Central Avenue, Great Falls. 

Charles S. Baker has sold his White- 
hall (Mont.) Bakery to E. E. Racer, of 
Bozeman, who will add an _ electric 
freezer and an electric bread mixer of 
600-loaf capacity. 

NEBRASKA 


The John McDowell Bakery, Fairbury, 
burned. 

Mrs. Samuel Cross secured the Purity 
Bakery, North Platte, in exchange for 
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G EORGE W. TASSIE, baking engineer for all the plants of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., St. Paul, is vice president of the American Associa- | 
During the World War he was an instructor at | 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, training bakers for the army and navy. 
Mr. Tassie was born at Hamilton, Ont. 
in a bakeshop there when he was 18 years old. Later he went to Toronto 
Thereajter he moved to western Canada and went into the 
| bakery business for himself. In 1912, however, conditions were not of the 
| best and Mr. Tassie went to Chicago to attend the Operator-Miller and 
| Baker Laboratories Technical School and prepare himself for larger plant 
| work. After that he worked as superintendent of several plants. 
quently he accepted a position with The Fleischmann Co. as demonstrator, 
traveling extensively and finding opportunity to study the operating methods 
| of the largest plants in the country. In 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co.’s Duluth plant, later going to St. Paul in the 
| capacity of superintendent of all the company’s plants. 
of a retiring disposition, has a host of friends in his chosen field. He is a 
deep student and takes keen interest in everything pertaining to baking. 
For that reason his counsel is sought in the affairs of the national body of 
bakery engineers and by the employees in the various plants of the Zins- 
He is an outstanding figure in the baking world. 
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her farm near Bayard. Thomas Ed- 
wards will manage the business for her. 

The Imperial (Neb.) Bakery has in- 
stalled an oven. 

L. E. Turner and Clifton Clark have 
purchased the Smith Café and Bakery, 
North Loup. 

H. A. Smith, of Kansas City, has pur- 
chased the café and bakery of A. E. 
Wright, Osmond. 

Cross Bros., Wood River, have sold 
the City Bakery to M. C. Burright. 

Henry Fuhrken, Clay Center, has 
opened a bakery in his new building. 

Alfred Smart has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, William Dolling, in 
the Sanitary Bakery, York. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A plant is under construction for the 
M. & M. Bakery, Dover, to be ready 
about Oct. 1. 

Genest Bros. have reopened the Star 
Bakery, Manchester. 

NEW JERSEY 

The Van Dyke Bakery, 569 Main Av- 
enue, Passaic, will be reopened early in 
September after completing the installa- 
tion of new ovens. 

L. Fisherman is 
plant at Irvington. 

B. Goldberg has opened a bakery at 
Belleville. 

Roper’s Model Bakery has _ been 
opened at 54 Waverly Avenue, Newark. 

The Julius Baking Co., Jersey City, 
will do business in Queens Village, L. I. 

Eugene K. Schenkel has opened a bak- 
ery at Pitman. 

John Immordio is erecting a large 
baking plant at Trenton. 

Mrs. J. Botinsky, Newark, has sold 
her bakery to Andersen Kodader. 

Richard Hadenkamp is the new owner 
of Enssle’s Bakery, Roselle. 

Stivaly Bros. will open a bakery at 
Montclair. 

The Bettie Jane Bakeries, 
have been incorporated. 

Joseph Azer, Revero, is reported to 
be bankrupt. 

NEW YORK 

A. W. Kurrass, of Patchogue, has pur- 
chased the Model Bakery, Babylon, from 
Henry Zenker. 

Charles Ellinger, 779 Grand Street, 
Brooklyn, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

F. S. Johnson has sold his bakery, 61 
West Market Street, Corning, to Per- 
sons & Bailey. 

The Borough Bakery, Inc., has sold 
the store and apartment property on 
Polk Avenue, Corona. 

The new R. Z. Spaulding Co. plant, 
506 East Clinton Street, Elmira, has 
been opened. 

A. Roeder has opened a bakery in 
Hudson, where he conducts a wholesale 
pie and cruller business. 

The New York Pie Baking Co. will 
erect a bakery to cost $250,000 on Whit- 
lock Avenue, New York City. 

The Home Bakery, Schuylerville, has 
been moved to new quarters and the 
name changed to the Food Shop. 

Stern Bros, will open a bakery at 925 
Southern Boulevard, New York. 

R. J. Pryor, Norwich, has discontin- 
ued business. 

Johnson’s Home Bakery is now located 
at 343 East Third Street, Jamestown. 

Otto’s Bakery has been opened in 
South Ozone Park. 

Hoda & Beyluk have taken over the 
bakery of H. S. Browne, Roslyn. 

L. Feldman has opened a bakery at 
669 Stone Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Speidel’s Bakery, Kenmore, will move 
into larger quarters. 

The Shattuck Bakery has been opened 
at Norwich, 

The Paris Pastry Shop 
opened at Syracuse. 

Rucker’s Bakery will open a branch 
on Broad Street, Albany. 

The Blake Bakery will be opened at 
925 Blake Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Home Baking Co. will open a 
branch at Gloversville. 

A Federal Bakery has begun business 
at Albany. 

John Hale, Northville, has discontin- 
ued his bakery. 

The Riverside Restaurant & Bakery 
has been opened at 467 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Zatal’s Bakery Corporation has moved 
to 77 Norfolk Street, New York. 

The Ward Baking Co. will build an ad- 
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dition to its plant on Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn. 

William E. Valintcourt is erecting a 
bakery at Oneida. 

Cook & Signor have opened a bakery 
at Dannemora. 

The New York Pie Baking Co. plans 
to erect a plant on Whitlock Avenue and 
One Hundred and Forty-first Street, 
New York. 

The bakery of Smith & Seeley, Olean, 
has been damaged by fire. 

Eisenberg & Ruta will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 3514 Church Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The Shetron & Townsend Bakery, Nor- 
wich, has changed its name to Shetron 
Bakery. 

E. Geering has purchased the Daylight 
Bakery, Ossining. 

Rotenberg’s Bake Shop will be opened 
at 230 Neptune Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Max Stolzberg will open the Traymore 
Restaurant and Bakery, 122 Delancey 
Street, New York. 

Joseph Seufert will open a bakery at 
2402 Hughes Street, Brooklyn. 

Byron Clark has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Regal Supply Corpora- 
tion, 237 Lafayette Street, New York, a 
firm dealing in bakers’ and confection- 
ers’ supplies. 

The Hill-Ware Co., New York, is re- 
ported to have merged with Cushman’s 
Sons, Ine. 

A. Samuelson will open a bakery at 
1123 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

A bakery has been opened by C. Con- 
stantin at 2728-Broadway, New York. 

The Woodfern Bakery, Williamsville, 
is now conducted by John Wittmann, Jr. 

C. J. Marrone has opened a bakery at 
Utica. 

A bakery will be opened on Honeywell 
and One Hundred and Eightieth Street, 
New York, by Samuel Goldman. 

William JZiebenberg and George 
Schloss, doing business under the name 
of the Prime Baking Co., have been dis- 
charged in bankruptcy. 

The General Baking Co. is planning 
the erection of a plant in Syracuse. 

Walter Keller, Red Hook, has closed 
his bakery. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by H. D. and A. Stern, New 
York. 

Joseph Glass has closed his branch 
store on Main Street, Schuylerville. 

The Hub Realty Co. has purchased the 
Borough Bakery, Corona. 

Among new corporations of the state 
of New York are the following baking 
concerns: Eatmore Bakeries, Alpha Bak- 
ery Corporation, Jayburn Bakery & Res- 
taurant, Cherry Hill Bakery, Tolley Cake 
Corporation, Ditmas Bakery, Mosque 
Holding & Development Co., Billart 
Bakery, S. & T. Baking Co., L. Schiff- 
rin & Co. and L. & E. Holding Cor- 
poration, all of New York; the Rainbow 
Baked Products Co., Menninger Bakeries, 
G. & R. Bakery, and Lucullus Bakery, 
Brooklyn; Silvertown Baking Corpora- 
tion, Albany; Waldron Baking Co., Co- 
rona. 

The following are reported to have 
filed petitions in bankruptcy: Martin 
Hexel, Max Clausen, New York; Abra- 
ham Olstein, Brooklyn; the Betty Jane 
Shop, the Harris Baking Co., Jamestown ; 
Emil Phillips, Richmond Hill; the Ideal 
Bakery, Hornell. 

John Wittman, Jr., has sold his bak- 
ery at Williamsville to the Woodfern 
Realty Co., to be operated by William 
Knowlton. 

The Wehle Bakery Co., Inc., recently 
entertained more than 150 of its em- 
ployees at dinner at the Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, and announced an extensive 
expansion program to begin immediately. 
A branch recently was established in Mil- 
waukee, of which Raymond Webhle is the 
head, 


OHIO 


The bakery of C. C. Wilgus, Bellecen- 
ter, was burned by fire of unknown ori- 

in. 

The Sun-Ray Bakery, Fostoria, has 
been sold by Arthur Zuelzke to a stock 
company, of which he will remain the 
managing head for a short time. 

The Milford (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
opened in its new plant. 

The equipment of the Sanitary Bak- 
ery, Pomeroy, was sold at auction to the 
Phillips Bakery, Wellston. 

The bakery of Floyd C. Snyder, Woos- 
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ter, has been incorporated for $50,000 
and will be known as the Floyd Snyder 
Baking Co. A large addition will be 
built, and new equipment installed. 

The DeWitt Bakery, Plymouth, has 
been sold to Jesse Lehman, of Pandora. 

The property of the Albert Bakery, 
Zanesville, has been purchased by Au- 
gust Eggenhoffer, who plans to eventu- 
ally build a large plant there. 

Strodtbeck’s Bakery, 109 Central Ave- 
nue, Middletown, has discontinued busi- 
ness after 67 years of continuous op- 
eration. 

The Home Baking Co., Van Wert, has 
opened for business. This is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise owned by. seven local re- 
tail grocers, and is managed by Francis 
Miller. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Smith Bakery, Beaver, has moved 
to new quarters and installed a large 
oven and other equipment. 

Chester Zody, of Tonkawa, purchased 
the City Bakery, Lamont, from Clarence 
McCary. 

C. L. Chasteen, Marietta, has sold his 
bakery to T. and S. Starritt. 

H. M. Ashby has succeeded to the in- 
terest of Fred Metzler in the Okeene 
(Okla.) Bakery. The partners, Long & 
Ashby, have renamed it the Okeene Bak- 
ery and Sandwich Shop. 

A $20,000 building will be erected at 
423 West Fourth Street, Oklahoma City, 
for the Midwest Baking Co. 

Arthur Collins has purchased the Pas- 
try Shoppe, Sapulpa, from Milton Spei- 
gle. 

E. A. Tucker, of Poteau, has pur- 
chased the Waddell Bakery, Heavener. 

Mrs. M. M. Linneborn has accepted 
the management of the retail department 
of the Wentworth Bakery, Guthrie, 
which she sold about eight months ago 
to Clyde Tomlins. 

A dough brake and a bun divider have 
been installed in the plant of the Vienna 
Bakery, Guthrie. Mr. Workman, pro- 
prietor, recently bought the plant of the 
Bretz Potato Chip Co., Guthrie, and is 
operating that in connection with the 
bakery. 

Peter Ochs, Guthrie, has installed a 
new dough brake. 

The firm of Redman & Mooney, pro- 
prietors of the Milk Maid Bakery, Guth- 
rie, has been dissolved, and G. H. Red- 
man now is sole owner. 

The Model Bakery, Guthrie, has been 
leased by J. G. Liebhart, the owner, to 
David Walker, and Mr. Liebhart retires 
after 40 years of continuous service in 
the baking business. He is the last of 
the bakers who settled in Guthrie shortly 
after the opening of Oklahoma to settle- 
ment in 1889. 

J. C. Teague has purchased a bakery 
at Waynoka. He formerly operated the 
Quality Bakery, Alva. 


OREGON 


The new $35,000 baking plant of Carl 
Laux, Camas, is nearly completed. 

Mrs. T. Alfred Schroeder has opened 
a bakery at Coquillo. 

E. Schrader has purchased the Acme 
Bakery, Forest Grove. 

Martin Schmitt and George Gilles have 
purchased the Independence (Oregon) 
Bakery from Paul Henning. 

Bob’s Lunchroom and Bakery, Med- 
ford, has been opened, after remodeling 
and enlarging to twice its former size. 

William Schneider has opened the 
Leader Bakery, Reedsport. 

The Marshfield (Oregon) Bakery is 
closed, following its recent fire. Virgil 
Meeker, who has been operating the busi- 
ness, has turned it back to its owner, Mr. 
Bodenhamer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Moser Baking Co., Allentown, has 
moved to its new baking plant at 305 
Hamilton Street. The concern does both 
a wholesale and a retail business. 

The Colonial Bakery, Ardmore, is 
opening a series of branch bakeries. The 
first is located at 41 Cricket Avenue, 
Ardmore, another at 1049 Lancaster Av- 
enue, Bryn Mawr, and a third at 319 
Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore. 

The Fishel Co., Inc., bakery at 233 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, will come un- 
der the management of the Fishel 
Branch Stores, Inc., a new corporation 
capitalized at $100,000. 

Robert Christy has purchased the 
equipment of the defunct Harlan Bak- 








ing Co., Sharon, and moved it to the 
Fithian Building, where he has opened a 
bakery. 

August Jenny has purchased the bak- 
ery of C. A. Morton, Union City. 

Edward E. Hanscom, head of a firm 
operating bakeries, grocery stores and 
restaurants in a died Aug. 7 
after a long illness. e was 69 years 
old. 

Charles Anderson has been appointed 
receiver for the three branches of the 
Federal System Bakery, Altoona. The 
plants are idle, pending an appraise- 
ment. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against the Fedéral 
System of Bakeries, Inc., Altoona, Pa., 
which operates three bakeries in that city. 

William C. Kuhn, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Ward Baking Co., Altoona, 
Pa., was married, Aug. 11, to Miss Mabel 
M. Duffin. 

The Kingston (Pa.) Cake Co. recently 
held an outing for its employees at the 
Falls, near Wilkes-Barre. 

Frederick Rents, who conducts a bak- 
ery at Berwyn, has opened a branch store 
at Paoli. 

Jacob Lauf has disposed of his rye 
bread bakery at 404 Olivia Street, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, to Chester Glowacki. 

Joseph Schneider, vice president of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, accompanied by his daugh- 
ters, is spending several months touring 
Europe. 

Albert Bros., Myerstown, have awarded 
a contract for the construction of an ad- 
ditional story to their bakery on South 
Railroad Street. A cake department will 
be installed in the new addition, together 
with considerable new bakery equipment. 

Application for a Pennsylvania charter 
for the Butternut Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will be made Sept. 7. 

Louis J. Dudt will erect a bakery at 
Brownsville Road and Baldwin Street, 
Carrick, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 

Martin Tack has opened a bakery on 
Liberty Street, Franklin. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Marker Bakery, Bridgewater, 
burned. 

W. W. Sparrow & Sons will open a 
bakery at Burke. They operate three 
other plants in near-by towns. 

Mrs. J. E. Kent has purchased the J. 
W. Walker Bakery, White River. 


TENNESSEE 


L. B. Harwell, Jr., has opened a bak- 
ery at Bells, the first the town has had 
for several years. 

A garage has been added to the Hecht 
Bakery, Bristol. 

C. M. Easley has opened the Home 
Bakery, Morristown. 

The Mother’s Bakery, 819 Broadway, 
Nashville, has been opened. George R. 
Hite is general manager, and associated 
with him are R. M. Hudson, Jr., and 
John L. Gordon. 

Swann’s Bakery, Knoxville, owned by 
Charles and James Swann, is complet- 
ing a new plant that soon will be ready 
for occupancy. 

The Electric-Maid Bake Shop, Knox- 
ville, has opened for business under the 
management of W. J. Hearin. 


TEXAS 


James Wilson has succeeded Grayson 
& Wilson in the Mecca Café and Bak- 
ery, Bogata. 

R. C. Gordon has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at 508 Chaparral 
Street, Corpus Christi. 

The building housing the Coleman 
Bakery, Dalhart, is being enlarged to 
accommodate the bakery. 

The South Side Bakery, Weatherford, 
has been closed, and Thomas King, pro- 
prietor, has opened a bakery at Dallas. 

Leo Ansley has purchased the interest 
formerly owned by John R. Briscoe in 
the Gainesville (Texas) Baking Co., and 
has assumed full charge. 

Rosebaugh & Wilson are building a 
bakery at Gonzales. 

N. Burnett, Greenville, has installed 
another large oven in his baking plant, 
making its capacity 20,000 loaves per 


ay. 

Henke & Pillot, Houston, will erect a 
building, one section of which, two 
stories in height, will house their bakery 
and cold storage plant. 

S. F. Ratliff and G. W. Newburn have 
opened an Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at 
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McAllen, in the former location of the 
aero Bakery. J. A. Holt is manager. 

. H. Lee has installed an Edison 
electric oven in the Kerrville (Texas) 
Bakery for pastry baking. 

A $60,000 addition will be built for 
the bakery of Wolff & Reuthinger, 1501 
Lincoln Street, Laredo. 

A bakery has been opened in the new 
community center at West Elsmere Place 
and Blanco Road, San Antonio. 

The Yorktown (Texas) Bakery has 
moved to a building just completed there. 

O. W. Kiser, Sinton, has built an ad- 
dition to his bakery, and will remodel 
the front. 

Mr. Rosenthal, of the Schepp Bakery, 
Dallas, was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans, where he called on J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc. 

L. E. Reader has purchased the Cotulla 
(Texas) Bakery from Mr. Warren. 

Fisher’s Hot Shop Bakery, Waco, is 
in new quarters at Eleventh and Austin 
streets. New equipment and enlarged 
quarters have increased the capacity ‘o 
10,000 loaves per day. 

George Schepps_ represented the 
Schepps Bakery in a large delegation of 
Dallas business men that attended the 
annual meeting of the West Texas Chat- 
4 of Commerce, held recently in Ama- 

0. 

The Oasis Co., to manufacture and sll 
confectionery dainties and foods, has 
been incorporated in Texas with $5,000 
capital stock, by W. B., Mrs. Mayme, 
and Frank McCormick. 


WASHINGTON 

Ivan E. Winters has purchased tlie 
Royal Bakery, Burlington, from Edward 
Lambert. 

A. Shoebel has sold the Sally Ann 
Bakery, Chehalis, to A. J. Hooker and 
Walter Vondi. 

The Friday Harbor (Wash.) Bake 
Shop was sold in a foreclosure sale to 
an organization headed by J. K. Mc- 
Kenzie, president, and W. E. Roark, 
secretary and treasurer, who will op- 
erate it as the San Juan Bakery. 

Mrs. Bert Smith has opened the Home 
Bakery, Goldenvale. 

F. S. Gillespie has purchased the Lib- 
erty Café and Bakery, Stanwood, from 
Mrs. L. Leonard. 


WISCONSIN 


Basle Tuttle has leased the Grimes 
Restaurant and Bakery, Balsam Lake. 

The Eli Alexander Bakery, Cambridge, 
suffered $2,000 damage by fire. 

The Blazei Bros. Bakery, 1112 Shaw- 
ano Avenue, Green Bay, loss by fire was 
$2,000. 

Christian Thompson, of the National 
Bakery, 425 Kirby Street, Menomonie, 
died, aged 82. 

The bakery of John Krevs, 697 
Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, burned, the 
proprietor’s family barely escaping with 
their lives. : 

James Driscoll has purchased the 
Barker Bakery, Winneconne Avenue, 
Neenah, from Carl Achtenhagen. 

J. Hammers has opened a bakery at 
81 West Water Street, New London. 

The White Lily Tea Room and Home 
Bakery has been opened at 211 Fourth 
Street, Racine. 

Peter Pater has purchased a residence 
in Tigerton, and will remodel the front 
part for a bakery. 

Charles L. Zdrazil has opened a bakery 
at Reedsburg. 

The Jaeger Baking Co., Wausau, estab- 
lished about a year ago, is erecting the 
second unit of its plant. Initial constrvc- 
tion of shop and offices last year cost 
about $25,000, and the second unit will 
reach a similar investment. 

Paul Jurack, proprietor of the Jurack 
Bakery, 1022 Forest Home Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, recently had the misfortune to 
lose his right arm when his clothing 
caught in the gearing of a dough mixer 
he was cleaning. 

Carl Achtinhagen, Green Bay, has scld 
his Barker System bakery to James 
Driscoll, formerly of Neenah. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. St. Louis 
branch recently held an outing and din- 
ner at Busch’s Grove for its drivers. 
Following dinner, a brief business mect- 
ing was held, at which announcement was 
made of changes in the company’s 5t. 
Louis office. 
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Cautions to Be Taken Against the Appearance 
of Mold and Rope in Bakery Bread 


From a recent bulletin published by the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee. 


way a baker can build trade and bet- 

ter command the respect of his cus- 
tomers than by having his bakery spot- 
lessly clean. In fact, since bread is one 
of the most important foods in the diet 
of humanity, cleanliness should be up- 

rmost in the baker’s mind at all times. 
Cleanliness in the bakeshop not only is 
goo! advertising but goes.a long way in 
preventing diseases which attack the bak- 
ers product and give him much trouble. 

There are two of these troublesome 
disenses which come in summer and are 
very serious—mold and rope. Mold is 
a fungus growth—plant like—which at- 
tacks the bread from the outside after 
it is baked. Under the best growing 
conditions mold will be very noticeable 
on the bread within six hours after it 
is wrapped. Rope is caused by a bac- 
terie which gets into the dough, then mul- 
tiplics in the bread and feeds upon it 
muc!: as small insects would. Mold and 
rope often are confused or believed to 
be of the same origin. This idea is ab- 
soluicly wrong. 

Mold resembles a dandelion gone to 
seed but very, very much smaller in size. 
The spore from which it grows or mul- 
tiplies to make mold, resembles a plant 
seed and it can be planted much as seeds 
are. The air in all parts of the country 
is cerrying mold spores. If in a bake- 
shop there are places for dust to collect, 
such as overhead beams and rafters, or 
if the wall is rough, there will be many 
places for the mold spores to settle and 
there they will “roost” or gather in large 
numbers. Now suppose the baker in such 
a shop is wrapping his bread. Along 
comes a little draft of air which blows 
mold spores from their resting places. 
These spores will settle and some will be 
planted, so to speak, on the bread. 


EFFECT OF WARMTH AND MOISTURE 
The next thing needed by these spores 
to do their damage is to get in a fa- 
vorable condition for growing and, like 
any plant seed, they require a tempera- 
ture of 85 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
plenty of moisture. These conditions 
may be brought about after the bread is 
wrapped. There is, almost always, mois- 
ture given off by the loaf after it is 
wrapped and this moisture does not all 
evaporate from the package because of 
the wax paper. The bread in a short 
time probably is in a showcase, where 
it is hot and without ventilation. This 
is an ideal condition for mold growth 
and it does grow. 

It is very often said that bread made 
from a rich dough will mold sooner than 
bread made from a lean dough. This is 
not the case, but there is a condition 
which sometimes is confusing. If a baker 
were making a split-top loaf and a 
smooth-top loaf the former would be 
found to grow a far greater amount of 
mold than the latter. This is because 
there is a better seeding place on the 
split-top of the loaf where the mold 
spores settle in the crease and have an 
excellent condition for sending out their 
rootlets. On the smooth-top the surface 
is hard and smooth and the spores have 
less chance to send out their rootlets. 
These conditions are similar to planting 
Seed on freshly plowed and harrowed 
ground and planting on hard, unplowed 
ground, 

Another very serious cause of mold 
contamination or seeding is the bringing 
of stale bread into the bakery. This 
bread will mold and increase the amount 
of spores to be blown about the shop. 
It must be remembered that any bread 
will mold under ordinary circumstances 
if given time enough, as moisture is col- 
lect-d around the loaf and a favorable 
growing field is created. It is easy to be 
Seen, therefore, that a bakery should be 
Spotiessly and thoroughly clean at all 
times and that old or stale bread should 
not be allowed to collect. Return bread 
should not enter the bakery. 

The other summer bread disease and 
one more dreaded by bakers is rope. It 
always has been said that unsanitary 
shops were the cause of rope develop- 


[’ is well known that there is no faster 


ment and this still holds good. It is true 
that rope has developed in the bread at 
a plant where everything was absolutely 
clean. This has happened so seldom, 
however, that it cannot be considered as 
part of the-picture. 


WHERE THE BACTERIA MULTIPLY 


In places where old dough can lodge, 
such as cracks and openings in the 
troughs, the moulder, divider, belts or 
overhead proofer, the rope bacteria 
thrive. There they will reproduce until 
the piece of old dough in which they are 
living is picked up by the regular dough 
and carried along. Rope develops later 
in the loaves made from this dough. It 
is very necessary for every baker to 
watch his plant from a sanitary stand- 
point. Cleanliness and the use of vinegar 
will do more than anything else to pre- 
vent and cure rope troubles. 

If the baker notices signs of rope in 
his bread, the first indication being the 
sickening sweetish ropy odor, which once 
smelled can never be forgotten, then it is 
necessary for him to start using vinegar 
in his dough. The amount of vinegar 
to use is 1 per cent to the weight of 
flour or one quart of 90-grain vinegar 
to the barrel of flour. If the case is 
severe the amount of vinegar can be 
doubled. It is to be understood that 
when a large amount of vinegar is used 
the standard quality of bread cannot be 
produced as the vinegar makes the dough 
very old. The vinegar treatment does 
not kill the rope bacteria but puts it in 
an acid condition where it does not re- 
produce so rapidly. 


CLEAN EQUIPMENT THOROUGHLY 

All troughs, dividers and other equip- 
ment must be scrubbed with vinegar 
daily. The baker should be sure that all 
cracks and holes are well cleaned out 
and vinegar gotten to the bottom of 
them. This treatment must be kept up 
until the rope does not show up in the 
bread. It is desirable to continue the 
use of vinegar in the dough for the re- 
mainder of the hot weather. When 
sponge doughs are made the vinegar 
should be added in the dough stage. 

The following is a very efficient solu- 
tion to use for washing equipment where 
it is not practical to use vinegar, but this 
solution is not to be used in doughs: 1 Ib 
chloride of lime in 2 gal water; 1 lb 
soda ash in 2 gal water. Pour the two 
solutions together with constant stirring 
in a stone jar. Allow to settle over night. 
Dip off the clear liquid as needed. Keep 
jar covered and in a dark place. The 
solution in the stone jar is a stock solu- 
tion. For use take one pint of the stock 
solution and five gallons of water. Mix 
thoroughly. 


The Useful Pretzel 


Reprinted from the Coffee Salesman 


HO made the first pretzel? Where 
W are pretzels made? What hap- 

pened to the pretzel business when 
the stein of beer and the free lunch 
counter passed into history? Are pret- 
zels really wholesome or are they harm- 
ful? How is the salt put on; what 
makes it stick? 

These are some of the questions that 
were put to a pretzel baker recently; 
some of his replies amazed us. We then 
asked him to tell the pretzel story in his 
own words—and here it is. 

The pretzel is one of the few products 
of the baker’s oven that was originally 
used in religious observances, the name 
pretzel being derived from the Latin 
“pretiola,” meaning a little reward, and 
originally being given by the priests to 
children as a reward for learning 
prayers, the form of the pretzel being 
designed to represent the folded arms, 
reminding one of the attitude of prayer. 

I can hear the gasp of astonishment 
when some of you commence to realize 
that pretzels and prayer were brotherly 
companions long before any one heard 
of pretzels and beer, and I know that 
every time you see a pretzel hereafter 
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its folded arms will remind you of 
prayer. 

There are as many different qualities 
of pretzels as there are of bread or cake. 
The best ones are made from pure wheat 
flour to which is added only yeast, salt 
and water. After the dough is made it 
is cut off into small pieces and rolled out 
into strips for folding. This is done by 
hand or machinery, according to the 
size of the bakery. The pretzel is al- 
lowed to stand for a few minutes for 
the dough to rise, and is then quickly 
placed in boiling water, to which soda 
has been added. Here the pretzel is 
partly cooked just as dumplings, noodles 
or other doughs are cooked. Quickly 
removing the pretzels from the pot they 
are sprinkled with salt and placed in 
the oven. The heat of the oven prevents 
the salt from dissolving and it clings 
tightly to the pretzel as it begins to 
bake. After being thoroughly baked the 
pretzels are placed in a drying or toast- 
ing oven to bring about that crispness 
which distinguishes them. 

So you see a pretzel has been boiled, 
baked and toasted. It is considered the 
most wholesome product made from 
wheat flour. That is why children can 
eat pretzels so freely and that is why 
pretzels can be eaten at any hour of the 
day or night without fear of discom- 
fort; in fact, many tell us that following 
seasickness or any other illness affecting 
the digestion, a pretzel can be eaten and 
enjoyed before toast or any other food 
is acceptable to the stomach. 

Just when the first pretzel was made 
we do not know, but from the very earli- 





An “Ad” Notion from 
Missouri 


Text of a Bluegrass Baker's Plain 
Talk in the Local Weekly 





A LITTLE TALK ABOUT THE 
BAKERY BUSINESS 


When I used to feed cattle and 
hogs, I used to think a lot about 
cattle and hogs. When I am strip- 
ping Bluegrass, I think about the 
Bluegrass business. But now since 
I am in the Baking business I have 

been thinking a lot about the Bak- 

| ery business, and especially about 
| bread, as it is the biggest end of 
| the output. 
And as I was thinking the other 
| evening, a passage of scripture 
| came to my mind, making me think 
| of a certain occasion on which the 
| Lord sent bread down from Heav- 
| 


en to feed the people. And I 
just wondered: “Now if the old 
Devil had driven up about that 
time with a wagon load of bread, 
there probably would have been a 
crowd of people that would have 
gathered around his wagon and 
bought his bread, instead of taking 
home the bread which was rained 
down from Heaven.” 


| 

| 

We don’t pretend to be making 
| perfect bread, because we are im- 
perfect and the flour is imperfect 
and the oven is imperfect, and if 
we run a bakery a hundred years 
we never expect to make a perfect 
loaf of bread—and if we did, there 
wouldn’t be anybody good enough 
to eat it. We've been trying some 
different kinds of flour, and we 
think we’re making lighter, whiter 
and better bread than we did in the 
first place with the flour we used 
first. We don’t expect to please 
everybody, for we know that would 
be impossible. But we just ask the 
users of other bread to try a loaf of 
ours once in a while. 

We're selling more WHOLE- 
SOME bread in King City than 
has ever been sold here before—- 
bread with more MERIT in it, and 
as good bread as anybody named | 
PETER ever baked in a PAN. | 


Now come on—quit your fooling 
—let’s have a bakery! 


T. D. Hudson 
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est days in this country, pretzels were 
made in eastern Pennsylvania and New 
York state. The eating of pretzels has 
grown with the consumption of bread 
and other prepared foods, and today they 
are in common use all over the United 
States. 

Because of their crispness and their 
saltiness, pretzels always have afforded 
a pleasing bite in connection with drinks 
of any kind. That is possibly one reason 
why they were served at a great many 
bars in the days when the barroom was 
an American institution, but the soda 
fountain and the ice cream parlor have 
taken up the pretzel today, and its pop- 
ularity has continued to increase with 
all classes of people. 

You will find pretzels today in the 
schoolboy’s pocket, in the clerk’s desk, 
in the picnic lunch, on the pantry shelf 
at home or at the soda fountain; in 
fact, you find them everywhere food is 
sold and eaten. 

Nothing fits quite so many occasions 
for eating as the useful pretzel. 





PASTRY BAKERS IN FRANCE 
OPPOSED TO REGULATION 


Paris, France, Aug. 5.—Although the 
Italian council of ministers has adopted 
the resolution to allow but one form of 
bread loaf until further notice, and for- 
bids the fabrication of cakes and pastry 
in any form where wheat flour forms any 
constituent part, France, looking to the 
same end of economy, in discussing the 
same procedure has met protests from 
the pastry baking industry. 

Economists in general in France are 
pointing to the move by Italy, and the 
discussion has become embittered. The 
question of the pain de luxe in France 
is in the same situation. As the latter, 
the famous croissants, flutes and brioches, 
and the long Viennese loaves, enter into 
another category than that for which the 
price is regulated at 2 francs 90 centimes 
per one kilo loaf, the matter rests, pend- 
ing further considerations of French re- 
sources in wheat. If the crop shortage 
becomes notable it is probable that some 
restrictive measures on fancy bread and 
pastry will be put into effect before the 
end of autumn. 





CONFERENCE IS HELD BY 
PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y.—A conference of the 
Purchasing Associations of the Eastern 
States recently took place at the ware- 
house of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 


tive Association, Newark, N. J. A. 
Lang acted as chairman; Martin Keidel, 
vice chairman; William Cordes, secre- 
tary. Mr. Keidel was elected to estab- 
lish contact with officials of the new 


buying association of Manhattan with a 
view of having that group join the con- 
ference. 

A new plan by which the managers of 
the various purchasing associations 
would communicate with each other re- 
garding surplus’ merchandise found 
hearty indorsement. It was decided that 
the conference should provide statistical 
information for the members, so as to 
enable a better understanding of mar- 
ket conditions. The next conference will 
be held in November in Brooklyn. 





PLANT OF WHITE BAKING CO. 
IS COMPLETED AT DAYTON 


The new plant of the White Baking 
Co., Herman Avenue and Webster Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been completed at a 
cost of $250,000, but will not get into full 
production for a month or two. 

Russell L. White, of the City Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, is president of the com- 
pany, William Elwarner is vice presi- 
dent, Eugene K. Quigg, an executive of 
the Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co., is sec- 
retary and treasurer, August B. Thau 
is general manager, Oscar C. Hasse man- 
ager of production, Ernest A. Morris 
sales manager, John R. Miller office man- 
ager, and Edwin S. White has charge of 
the production department. 

The company will sell directly to con- 
sumers from a fleet of wagons, making 
a house-to-house canvass each day, using 
50 horses. 
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American Bakers Association for 

the purpose of giving the members 
of that group a better understanding of 
what the national body is doing and how 
the various departments of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking are working for 
their welfare. The booklet is also being 
sent to prospective members. Members 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry are making good use of the in- 
formation it contains as a basis for fur- 
ther effort in trying to interest more 
bakers in the association. 

The book traces the origin and de- 
velopment of the national organization, 
from Oct. 20, 1897, when a conference of 
bakers was held in Boston at the time of 
the Third Triennial Food and Health 
Exhibition. By 1900 the original 29 
members of the association which sprung 
up had grown to 150. It is explained 
that association work between 1917 and 
1919 led to the organization of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. 

Ten sound reasons for the average 
baker joining the association are consid- 
ered. The first ot these is called experi- 
ence. It is explained that, although there 
are men in the industry who are well 
grounded in craftsmanship, sometimes 
they lack business experience, and this 
fact intensifies the problems of competi- 
tion and causes many of the difficulties 
which precede price wars. In such cases 
the value of having at hand the counsel 
of an organization of experienced bakers 
is stressed. 

The strict economy maintained in han- 
dling the affairs of the association is 
mentioned. In 1923 the membership dues 
were cut in half. 


OA "“Anerican. has been issued by the 


ACTS AS SPOKESMAN 


The booklet points out that the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association is acting as the 
national spokesman for 30,000 bakers, 
and that no careless criticism of bakery 
products passes unchallenged and unan- 
swered. The American Institute of Bak- 
ing is educating the public through its 
service in nutritional education, special 
literature and displays furnishing the 
truth about foods. The national associa- 
tion also is on the lookout to guard 
against unfavorable legislation. 

The American Bakers Association has 
established a bureau of trade promotion 
to develop and cultivate contacts with 
other individuals and industries whose 
co-operation with the baker means better 
business. Since 1923 organizations repre- 
senting 21 different industries have aided 
the cause of increased consumption of 
bakers’ products. 

The institute is described as a “store- 
house of technical fact and accurate 
knowledge,” where the baker may go to 
learn more about production, distribution, 
cost accounting, advertising, etc. 

The value of belonging to the associa- 
tion, from the standpoint of the baker’s 
rating with his banker, is well brought 
out in the eighth reason for belonging 
to the body. 


LITERATURE SENT OUT 


Bulletins and the official journal of the 
American Bakers Association, Baking 
Technology, are sent to members of the 
association, results of scientific findings, 
accounts of new processes, records of 
conventions, etc., in this manner reach- 
ing every baker member. 

“Members in the American Bakers As- 
sociation are offered 100 different kinds 
of direct service,’ the booklet explains. 
Some of the more important are then 
listed: employment service, advisory 
service in practical production, bakery 
research, analytical laboratories, service 
laboratories, nutrition laboratories, nutri- 
tional education department, distribution 
service, etc. 

Membership in local and state organi- 
zations as well as the national body is 
urged. 

In a final statement, the booklet says 
that “the American Bakers Association 
has passed through its period of prelimi- 
nary preparation and reorganization. It 
has reached a solid and recognized posi- 
tion among food industries. It represents 
authority and leadership to the baking 
industry and the allied trades which co- 
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Ten Sound Reasons for Holding Membership 
in American Bakers Association 


operate with commercial com 2 Its 
foundations are secure in the field of 
science, and its principles are in accord- 
ance with public welfare.” 





OUTING HELD BY GROCERS 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The annual outing of 
the Retail Crocers’ Association of Alle- 
gheny County, held at West View Park, 
was attended by over 12,000 persons. 
Cakes of immense size baked by the 7 
Baker Bros., the Baur Bros. Bakery, 
Braun Bros. & Co., the Ward Baking 
Co., Stoecklein Bros., the Liberty Baking 
Co. and the Hankey Baking Co., were 
given as prizes on the dancing floor. 
Executives of the leading bakeries in 
Pittsburgh were at the outing and as- 

sisted in making it a great success. 


LESS BREAD HANDLING 
DESIRED IN AUSTRALIA 


Mevsourne, Victoria, July 11.—The 
health commission in Victoria is deter- 
mined to reduce the handling of bread, 
and insure greater cleanliness in the sup- 
ply. Recently it was proposed that the 
wrapping of bread should be made com- 
pulsory, but difficulty has been experi- 
enced in obtaining, at a reasonable price, 
a machine capable of doing the work. 

A new machine, however, has been un- 
der the observation of the commission 
lately. This not only wraps the bread, 
but also carries out all the handling op- 
erations in the baking process. 

The commission also has been in com- 
munication with the master bakers’ asso- 
ciation, and as a result it is hoped that 
the method of clothing the drivers of de- 
livery carts will be improved, and that 
properly covered receptacles will be sub- 
stituted for the open wicker baskets now 
used by most bakers for delivering bread. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 








GENERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFFECTS ENGLISH BAKERS 


Lonpon, Ene., July 30.—Much dissat- 
isfaction is felt among the baking indus- 
try in a large district of London, known 
as Southwark, because the unemployed 
of the neighborhood, who are receiving 
relief from the authorities, are supplied 
with bread from a bakery run by the au- 
thorities themselves. These persons, num- 
bering 10,154, ordinarily buy from the 
local bakers, and the loss of their cus- 
tom is a serious matter. It is usual for 
the local authorities to contract: with 
bakers for the supply of such relief 
bread, and the bakers of Southwark ac- 
cordingly have obtained permission to 
present their case, with a view to having 
some of the baking assigned to them. 





QUALITY BAKERS HOLD 
THEIR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of sales and ad- 
vertising managers of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America, an organization of inde- 
pendent wholesale bread bakers, was held 
in New York, July 27-29, at the. Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria when 81 men respon- 
sible for sales were in attendance. 

The keynotes of this conference were 
better trained bread salesmen, better sell- 
ing methods and the efficient use of ad- 
vertising. It was under the direction of 
the sales promotion committee of the 
Quality Bakers of America, of which E. 
D. Kaulback, president of the Bixler 
Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is chair- 
man. 

Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the 
Quality Bakers of America, in his open- 
ing address emphasized the building up 
of the industry by better merchandising 
methods and the importance of the baker 
keeping in touch with new and better 
ways of doing business. He said that the 
baking industry must catch up with other 
food products in merchandising and ad- 
vertising if the consumption of bread is 
to be increased. He enumerated many 
ways in which co-operation between bak- 
ers could be used to advance the best in- 
terests of the whole: industry. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, outlined 


the future of the industry as he saw_ it. 
He told of the possibilities open to the 
individual baker, and urged the industry 
to get behind progressive policies. 

Another interesting speaker was Joseph 
A. Lee, general sales manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., who called attention to 
the many possibilities which bread sales- 
men are overlooking in their dealings 
with grocers, and explained how they 
could take advantage of them. 

A dinner was held at the Hotel Shel- 
burne, Brighton Beach, on the first eve- 
ning of the conference. 





BREAD AS AN ELEPHANT TAMER 

The food faddists say that bread has 
no merits, but an incident which oc- 
curred recently in Edmonton, Alta., 
would prove that music hath charms to 
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soothe the savage beast, but when. that 
‘ has- failed, bread s 


hould be tried.” 

Fourteen circus elephants went on 4 
rampage and began tearing up the town 
when a dog barked at them. Everybody 
ran. The elephant keeper, chased into 
a cemetery, saved his life by dodging 
behind tombstones, 

A clown rode around and bought up 
all the bread in town. Then, stepping 
out boldly with the enticing loaves, he 
coaxed and hobbled every pachyderm 
and took them all back .to the tent. 





The Springfield (Mass.) Flour Co, 
Inc., has been incorporated to engage in 
the wholesale and retail flour and grain 
business. Eli Magaziner, Springfield, js 
president, and Jacob Magaziner treas- 
urer. 








News Notes From the Canadian Field 


Dempster’s Staff-of-Life Bakery, To- 
ronto, has been putting on an extensive 
advertising campaign of its 100 per cent 
whole wheat and its regular Staff-of-Life 
bread. 

W. C. Shelly, managing director of Ca- 
nadian Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
recently purchased a launch and sailed 
for Alaska. 

At a parade recently held in Toronto, 
I. C. Woolner, past president of the To- 
ronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Association, 
was awarded first prize for the best deco- 
rated window and also first prize for 
the most original float. The latter was 
arranged as a wedding party. 

J. Morans, baker, Toronto, has sold 
his business to J. Hallett. 

The Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation held a picnic on July 21 at 
Guelph, traveling by motor. Arriving 
there, the visitors were met by members 
of the baking industry from Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Guelph, Stratford and Dun- 
das. Music was furnished by the Robin- 
son Bakery band. Baseball and other 
games were on the program. One of the 
buildings visited was the new Canadian 
School of Baking. 

The plant of William Patterson, Ltd., 
biscuit and candy manufacturer, Brant- 


ford, Ont., which company recently as- 
signed, is offered for sale by the trustees. 

The bakery of A. R. Robert, 1087 
Wellington Street, Ottawa, was burned, 
with loss of $15,000. 

Arthur D. Aikins, in the baking busi- 
ness on Bloor Street, Toronto, for many 
years, died after a lingering illness. 

Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer, Toronto, reports gross 
profits for the six months ending June 
30 of $344,612 and a net of $119,419. 
The surplus, after allowing for income 
taxes, reserve, interest and common and 
preference stock dividends, is $32,659. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has declared a half yearly dividend of 
$2.50 per share on the no par value com- 
mon stock issued last year. Although 
the company’s earnings were known to 
have been highly satisfactory, this news 
came as a surprise to many who believed 
it would be some months before such ac- 
tion would be taken. 

Christie, Brown, & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has redeemed an additional $100,000 of 
its first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. his 
leaves only $700,000 bonds outstanding. 
The company’s plans call for the re- 
demption of the entire issue by the end 
of 1927. 








The Institute’s Summer Class 





includes H. Clyde Jones, who holds a fellowship given him by the Phila- 


‘Lo summer class of the American Institute of Baking, pictured above, 


delphia Bakers’ Club. Mr. Jones entered Berea College in the Kentucky 
hills as a country boy without funds but with ambition. 
through school in the bakeshop at eight cents an hour. 
he enlisted in the navy, and closed his naval career as a first class baker, to 
go back to his college as superintendent of the bakery which furnishes prod 


ucts to 1,600 students and as well to the town people. 


He worked his wa) 
When the war began 


Berea College belongs 


to the mountaineers of the South, and makes it possible for them to acquire 


an education at very low cost. 


The students live in the college boarding 


houses, and pay 11 cents a meal for food. Another student in this group is 


R. M. Mattson, of Duluth, Minn. 


When the American Bakers Association 


held its convention at Buffalo in 1925 the New York Bakers’ Club offered as 
first prize in the golf tournament a fellowship and expenses of a course in 
the School of Baking. Harry W. Zinsmaster, long a member of the boari 
of governors and past treasurer of the association, won the prize, and so made 
it possible for Mr. Mattson, a member of his organization, to take the course. 


D. B. Harward entered the class in order that he might learn the 


ractical 


application of baking science and so the better serve his employer, the J. H. 


Day Co. 


Frank Foster, Elias Liedy, Claude Farr, Henry Pahl and Harry 


Yearsley came to the school from the milling industry, and on graduating wil! 
again take up their work as flour salesmen, but with a much better knowledge 
of the baker’s needs than before they took the course in the School of Baking. 
The other members of the class are: Daniel Aberth, Hal J. Brodbeck, John 
J. Dempsey, Charles E. Korn, Karl Berg Larsen, Henry Timmerman, Walter 
H. Fincke, Ivey Alonza Florian, Stanley C. Wolos, Roderic Hauck, William 
Richmond Keyzers, Marshall L. Pooler, Fritz Albert Remer, Harold Samuel 
Taylor, Sol Charles Wishnitzer, Douglas Livingstone McIntyre, Grant Turner. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS INCREASES 

In spite of an unusual amount of dif- 
ficulty, the flour mills of Canada com- 
pleted the crop year which ended on 
July 31 with a fair increase in the total 
of their sales of flour for export. The 
actual amount as shown by clearance 
figures was 10,896,654 bbls, against 10,- 
169,692 in the preceding similar period. 
This was not as large an increase as the 
size of the wheat crop warranted, but 
under the circumstances that prevailed 
throughout the greater part of the year 
it makes a reasonably good showing. 
Better things are looked for in the new 
crop year, so far as trading conditions 
are concerned. If the crop proves as 
good in quality as present reports from 
the West claim it to be, the flour should 
comniand the confidence of buyers all 
over the world who have come to look 
upon the Canadian article as the back- 
bone of their bread mixtures. 

Unfortunately, the year just closed 
was not a good one in the matter of 
profits, and the mills of this country are 
seriously concerned over this aspect of 
their business. Competition with mills 
of other countries and between them- 
selves has been of such a nature that 
much of the export trade has been car- 
ried out at a loss. That this will con- 
tinue is hardly to be expected, as nobody 
enjoys losing money, and from all ap- 
pearances it seems certain that the Brit- 
ish millers who took part in last year’s 
orgy of price cutting have had enough 
of it and are now just as anxious to bet- 
ter themselves in this respect as the mill- 
ers of Canada. Given the will and the 
incentive to do it, all who engage in this 
line of industry are likely, now that they 
have learned the lesson, to put their 
selling organizations in order and to 
make a genuine effort to bring the mill- 
ing business onto a profit basis that will 
enable all well-conducted establishments 
to make a better showing. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour is in fair demand 
in all markets of eastern Canada, and 
mills look for steady improvement in the 
volume of their business. Most old con- 
tracts with bakers are now a thing of the 
past, and as this practice is not to be 
followed on the new crop there will be a 
steadier volume of monthly sales here- 
after. Prices declined 20c bbl early last 
week. If anything, the market is now 
firmer. Quotations, Aug. 21, with com- 
parisons: 

Aug. 14 


. eee $8.70 $8.90 
OE Pe me rn 8.45 8.65 
- cohaeeh Me TER EC ee 8.20 8.40 
Export patents .......... 8.00 8.20 
Rp Ce eae 7.10 7.30 
Cabell | Oe ee 4.80 4.80 
i a ee eee 4.30 4.30 

All prices per bbl in 98-lb jute bags, 


f.0.b. cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, less 
l0c discount for cash, plus cartage if used. 
og discount for quantity purchases, 
_ Ontario Winters.—Bad weather is slow- 
ing up deliveries of wheat, and thereby 
cutting down the quantity of this flour 
that is coming into the market. Dealers 
Say they are unable to get what they 
want when they want it, and that busi- 
hess, as a consequence, is slack. Prices 
are easier and in some cases 10c bbl low- 
er. Quotations, Aug. 21: 90 per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, car 
lots, track, Toronto $5.70@5.80 bbl, Mont- 
real $5.90@6. Mills selling for export 
quote bulk lots in buyers’ bags at sea- 
beard at $5.65@5.75 bbl. 

Erport Trade——Mills find demand for 
Spring wheat flour light. Kansas and 
other competitors are underselling Cana- 
dian flour in British markets. This is not 
likely to last, and there is a general ex- 
pectation that business will improve after 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


— Sa _ Ss _ 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking”’ 





Meeting of World Wheat Pool Committee 


Winnirec, Man:—A meeting of the committee which has in hand the ar- 
rangements for a world wheat pool conference at Winnipeg during the com- 


ing winter was held here last week. 


Representative members of United States 


co-operative wheat buying and selling organizations were in attendance. 
This was the second meeting of its kind, the first being held at St. Paul, 


Minn., in February. 


H. W. Wood, president of the Alberta pool, is in Aus- 


tralia, while W. J. Jackman, director of the Saskatchewan organization, is 


visiting Buenos Aires, in the interest of pool matters. 


Following these 


trips, it is felt by authorities that the delegation to the winter’s conference 
will be better advised as regards the possibilities of international co-operative 


wheat buying and selling. 


The representatives from the United States were A. J. Scott, Grand 
Forks, N. D., temporary secretary of the world pool, and secretary of the 


North Dakota grain growers’ association, E. 


R. Downie, manager of the 


Kansas wheat growers, and John Manley, manager of the Oklahoma wheat 


growers. 


No Extension Sought 


Apparently nothing is being done by the Canadian government in the line 
of an effort to secure an extension of time in which to conclude a reciprocal 
trade arrangement with Czechoslovakia, according to J. V. L. Mallette, secre- 


tary of the Canadian National Millers’ Association. 


The imposition of the 


new customs duties, which would constitute an insurmountable barrier against 
Canadian flour, was suspended until Aug. 14, due to the efforts of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association through the Czechoslovakian consulate at 
Montreal and the dominion government, but nothing further is believed to 


have been done. 


“As Czechoslovakia represents a market of approximately 500,000 bbls 
annually for Canada,” Mr. Mallette said, “Canadian millers are most anxious 
to retain it, and have spared no effort in making strong representations to the 
late as well as to the present dominion government.” 


Vancouver Elevators Seek New Tariff 


Wiynirzcc, Man.—A dispatch from Vancouver, B. C., under date of 
Aug. 19, states that, claiming Vancouver elevators, under the present tariff, 
cannot obtain sufficient revenue to operate successfully, and that such tariff 
is retarding the development of grain handling facilities, the private elevators 
of that port applied to the board of grain commissioners for a new tariff, 
similar to that in force at the Head of the Lakes. 

The application was heard before Leslie H. Boyd, chairman of the board, 


and commissioners J. Robinson and M. Snow. 


It was announced that a deci- 


sion would be made following the board’s tariff hearings at Winnipeg, Aug. 25. 








the outcome of western harvests is a lit- 
tle better defined. No changes have been 
made in prices for export. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: export spring patents 43s 9d 
per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, August seaboard; September, 
43s 3d; October, 42s 3d; November, 41s 
8d; December, 42s 3d. Ninety per cent 
patent Ontario winter wheat flour for ex- 
port is in slow demand at 6d under pre- 
vious prices. Mills are now asking 37s 6d 
@38s 6d per 280 lbs in jute bags, c.if., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, August, 
September or October seaboard basis. 


NOTES 

A. H. Balfour, miller and feed mer- 
chant, Brampton, Ont., has returned from 
a holiday trip to the Atlantic Coast of 
Canada. 

Last week’s reduction in flour prices 
in Canada made a total decline of 40c 
for the month, and shows a level of 60c 
below that of a year ago. 

For export to the United States, Cana- 
dian mills are now quoting bran at $20 
ton and shorts at $22, with mill-run 
screenings, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Canadian millers were pleased last 
week when they received the information 
that Germany had extended to all coun- 
tries until Dec. 31 the rate of duty 
of 10 marks per 100 kilograms on flour. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., for many 
years one of the most widely known mill 
superintendents in Canada, left last week 
for New York on his way to Great Brit- 
ain. His trip combines business and 
pleasure. He is accompanied by his wife. 

The new duties on flour adopted by the 
government of Czechoslovakia some weeks 
ago, which react against Canadian flour, 
are believed largely to have been caused 


by -resentment against action of Canada 
in the matter of financial dealings be- 
tween the two countries. 


Considerable quantities of Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour of the new crop already 
have been sold for future delivery to 
Glasgow and other British markets. This 
flour retains much of its old-time popu- 
larity in the pastry trade of Great 
Britain, and inquiries for new crop ship- 
ments have been numerous. 


Thomas Morton, export manager for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., returned last week from a vacation 
trip in western Canada. While in the 
West, Mr. Morton saw a good deal of the 
growing crops and got an impression 
that, despite the general belief in dam- 
age reports, the actual outturn of wheat 
will exceed recent bearish estimates. 


Considerable quantities of Ontario soft 
winter wheat have been sold lately for 
export to the United States, where, pre- 
sumably, the grain will be re-exported to 
other countries. This demand is becom- 
ing a regular feature of the Ontario 
market at this time of year, and the fact 
that it exists forces Ontario millers to 
pay higher prices than their offers for 
flour warrant. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the prairie prov- 
inces is only fair. The wide difference 
in prices for spot and future wheat is 
causing buyers to hold back, and pur- 
chases are only sufficient to cover imme- 
diate needs. Flour stocks throughout the 
West are estimated to be very low. Ex- 
pet business is practically at a stand- 
still. 

For delivery between Fort William 









and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were ‘quoted Aug. 21 at $9.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.55, and first clears 
at $6.95, Fort William basis; cottons, l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchasing 











OHN KENNEDY was born in Scot- 

land, and was engaged in the grain 
and flour business in Glasgow before 
coming to Canada, where he has resided 
for the past 14 years. He has had ex- 
perience with various milling concerns 
in this country, among others the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., of which 
company he was secretary for two or 
three years. Since August of last year 
Mr. Kennedy has been in the flour ex- 
porting business in Toronto on his own 
account, and has done considerable trade 
with the United Kingdom, the West In- 
dies and the continent of Europe. 








their requirements in jute get special 
prices. 
NOTES 

E. R. Downie, Wichita, secretary of 
the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, 
was in Winnipeg last week. 

T. A. Buchanan, Yorkton, Sask., repre- 
sentative of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., was here recently. 


N. A. MacMillan, manager of the Sun- 
set Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, since 1915, 
has been made a director of the com- 
pany. 

W. W. Hutchison, general manager, 
and N. J. Breen, western general man- 
ager, of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
ren Ltd., recently visited Medicine Hat, 

ta. 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who has been visiting in western Canada, 
passed through Winnipeg last week on 
his way east. 


The pool elevator at Indian Head, 
Sask., on Aug. 17 shipped the first car 
of rye to Winnipeg. The shipment was 
from a crop of 4,000 bus, which averaged 
37 bus an acre. 


Exports of wheat from Canada during 
the 10 months ending May, 1926, amount- 
ed to 231,370,890 bus, worth $333,835,718, 
compared with 124,097,231, valued at 
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$190,226,170, during the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

According to a statement recently is- 
sued at Ottawa, there were 35,601,194 
bus wheat in Canada on July 341 this 
year, compared with 26,482,696 on the 
corresponding date in 1925. It is esti- 
mated that, of this amount, 3,987,200 bus 
are in the hands of farmers, and 3,000,- 
000 owned by the flour mills, while the 
remainder is in elevators and in transit. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Business in spring wheat flour is a 
little better. There is the usual demand 
from buyers anxious to secure a stock of 
old wheat flour before that made from 
the new crop appears on the market. 
Millers are pressing deliveries of bal- 
ances due on old contracts, and this cre- 
ates some activity. Following the re- 
duction in wheat, there was a drop of 
10c bbl on Aug. 16. The export market 
is very active, with inquiries from and 
sales to the United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent and even Brazil. 

Domestic prices, Aug. 20: first patents 
$8.70 bbl, standard patents $8.45, second 
patents $8.20, bakers patents $8, all 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is devoid of an 
interest. Although supplies are small, 
demand is very light and prices are firm. 
Quotations, Aug. 20, $6.50@6.60 bbl, sec- 
ondhand .jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots $7.10@7.20, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 


J. L. Hamilton, sales manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
was here last week. 

J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned from Winnipeg. 

David 8S. Thornton, treasurer of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
spending his holidays at Petit Métis, Que. 

George H. Stephan, manager in the 
maritime provinces for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in Mont- 
real last week. 

C. H. G. Short, general manager for 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., is on 
a motor trip which will take him as far 
as Washington, D. C. 

H. M. Hutchison, assistant secretary 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lid., has returned from his holidays in 
the White Mountains. 

J. B. Gagné, wholesale flour merchant, 
Sorel, Que., was in Montreal on Aug. 13 
and was introduced on ’change by J. A. 
Blais, Quebec sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. 

A. E, Copeland, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Mont- 
real on Aug. 17 together with his com- 
pany’s agent in the maritime provinces, 
L.. V. Lingley, of St. John, N. B. 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on 
his vacation. He has the right idea of a 
holiday, inasmuch as he told no one of 
his whereabouts. He is expected back 
on Aug. 23. 

Peter Stewart, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, 
Inc., Ottawa, Ont., was in Montreal last 
week. He called at the office of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association 
where he had a conference with J. L. V. 
Mallette, secretary, on subjects of mu- 
tual interest to both associations. 

Out-of-town mill agents in Montreal 
last week: George D. Ellis, representa- 
tive for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
at St. John, N. B; D. M. Fraser, mari- 
time provinces sales manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd; 
Gordon Watson, sales manager for the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 
Halifax, N. 8; H. A. Weekes, sales man- 
ager in the maritime provinces for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 


The amount of Canadian spring wheat 
going to United States mills for grinding 
in bond fell off considerably with the ad- 
vent of the new United States crop. In 
the last week of July only 83,000 bus 
were taken for this purpose, and in the 
first week of August 117,000, compared 
to 763,000 in the middle week of May. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Practically all mills in this district re- 
ported an active demand for flour last 
week, and sales by mills in St. Louis 
were well over 100 per cent of capacity. 
Most of this flour went to domestic trade, 
as foreign demand was quiet. Shipping 
instructions were a little more active, al- 
though there is still some complaint made 
of the lack of specifications. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand from the 
South and Southeast was fairly active 
last week, although it was scattered and 
sales were for rather limited amounts. 
Large stocks have not been accumulated, 
buyers of soft wheat flour continuing the 
same conservative buying as they did last 
year. Some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in obtaining shipping instructions, 
but soft wheat millers are probably less 
troubled with this than the hard wheat 
millers. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Purchasers of 
hard wheat flour last week generally were 
limited to those who were forced into the 
market by — stocks. Few book- 
ings were made for long terms, and it is 
unlikely that there will be much business 
of this character until market conditions 
change. Shipping instructions are rather 
slow. 

Export Trade.——Demand from abroad 
was quiet last week. Millers and im- 
porters are apart on their ideas of price, 
and the latter are waiting to see the fu- 
ture course of the market. Demand 
from Latin and South America was about 
normal, but this in itself is not enough 
to make the export trade brisk. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 21: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.40@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.40, straight $6.25@6.75, first 
clear $5.60@6; spring first patent $8@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.50@8, first clear 
$7@7.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 16-21 .... coascoccs Sasane 61 
Previous week .........+-+ 40,000 63 
TORS GOO seccvcccess . 26,400 41 
TOS. PORTS GOS oc rvivivicses 20,100 $1 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se | Peres errr 56,600 65 
Previous week ........... 62,000 71 
ee GE 6b ad 6.0 V40C9 080% 45,100 62 
TWO PORTE OBO ccriccrcsces 68,300 65 


NOTES 


John J. McDonough has joined the 
sales force of the Essmueller Mill Fur- 
nishing Co., St. Louis. 

R. G. Lockhart, of the bakery service 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in St. Louis last week. 


Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, stopped in St. Louis last week en 
route home from a business trip to the 
East. 

Edward F. Fay, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation, is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis on transfer of certificate 
from William B. A. Fish, 


The prolonged drouth in Missouri was 
broken last week by frequent showers 
in nearly all sections of the state. Grow- 
ing crops were revived materially, but 
corn has been damaged by the lack of 
rain, some authorities estimating the loss 
at 20 per cent. 

Between Aug. 1 and 14 the Federal 
Barge Line carried 874,698 bus wheat 
from St. Louis for export, which was 





more than it had handled in any «month 
for more than a year. During the same 
period 108,722 bus corn were shipped 
down the river on the barge line. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers and other flour buyers showed 
more interest last week, and some fairly 
large orders were booked for shipment 
from September to December. While 
there were few outstanding orders placed, 
the number of smaller contracts boosted 
the total sales volume considerably. In- 
quiries from England were more numer- 
ous, but very little business was closed. 
Those from Europe in general, Germany 
in particular, lagged somewhat. Ship- 
ments were I'mited to Copenhagen, which 
took 2,900 bags, and Rotterdam with 
7,700. Kobe, with 715 bags, and Yoko- 
hama, with 10, bought through this port 
last week for the first time in months. 

Most export interest in flour continued 
to be shown by Latin America.  In- 
quiries from there improved, and ship- 
ments were about normal. 

New crop flour prices, Aug. 18: 


c— Winter—,_ 

; Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.25 $8.55 
95 per cent ....... 8.20 6.85 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 7.85 6.40 7.45 
Re py ae er 7.50 5.90 7.10 
First clear ....... P 5.40 6.05 
Second clear ..... 5.10 4.70 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 20,571 200-lb bags flour 
was sent through this port to the tropics 
during the seven days ended Aug. 18, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,550 
bags; Santiago, 1,050; Kingston, 416; 
Puerto Limon, 250; Colon, 1,100; Guaya- 
quil, 2,226; Buenaventura, 300; Belize, 
800; Livingston, 30; Puerto Colombia, 
1,110; Panama City, 200; Salaverry, 50; 
Punta Arenas, 60; Truxillo, 140; Puerto 
Barrios, 1,401. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Mexico, 500; Tampico, 500; 
Vera Cruz, 375; Puerto Cortez, 653; 
Cienfuegos, 1,150; Bluefields, 530. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,500; Havana, 750. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,430. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended Aug. 18: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 60 Panama City .. 400 
Aux Cayes .... 680 Petit Goave ... 225 
Arecibo ....... S. FOG vce cate 1,200 
) i 800 Port of Spain .. 410 
Bluefields ..... 780 Progreso ...... 500 
Buenaventura . 300 Puerto Barrios. 2,301 
Carmen ....... 133 Pto. Colombia.. 1,110 
Cartago ....... 200 Puerto Cortez... 975 
Cienfuegos .... 1,764 Puerto Limon... 250 
RPP Tee 1,350 Puerto Mexico.. 600 
Copenhagen ... 2,900 Punta Arenas... 60 
Cristobal ...... 2,200 Rio de Janeiro. 1,449 
Gonaives ...... 560 Rio Grande do 
Guayaquil ..... 2,436 E. .oberaeaes 
Havana ....... 10,689 Rotterdam 
Jacmel ........ 1,700 Salaverry 
Kingston ...... 2,291 San Jose ...... 
eee 715 San Juan 
La Ceiba ...... 39 Santiago ...... 

La Guayra .... 351 Tampico ...... 
Livingston .... 30 Truxillo ....... 
Managua ...... 800 Tumaco ....... 
Maracaibo ..... 650 Vera Cruz 
Nicuesa ....... 100 Yokohama 





The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported on Aug. 18 that it had 
inspected 196,000 bus wheat, and an- 
nounced the elevator stocks on that date 
as follows: wheat, 252,000 bus; corn, 
115,000; oats, 16,000; rye, 2,000. A com- 
mittee of New Orleans business men ap- 
pointed recently to look into the sup- 
posed rate favored Texas ports hopes 
soon to adjust conditions in New Or- 
leans. Elevators here have a combined 
capacity of more than 7,000,000 bus. 

A condition of 84 per cent on the 
Louisiana rice crop, Aug. 1, indicates a 
ws for the state of approximately 34 
us per acre, or a total of 17,129,000, ac- 
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cording to the report issued by L. L. 
Janes, agricultural statistician, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. The aver- 
age yield per acre last year, the report 
shows, was 33.3 bus, and the production 
in the state 14,985,000. For the United 
States as a whole, the rice crop on Aug. 
1 was 86.2 per cent of normal, forecast- 
ing a probable production of 40,543,000 
bus, compared with a total production 
last year of 34,259,000. It is estimated 
that 1,018,000 acres have been set aside 
for the production of rice this year, 
which is 112.1 per cent of the rice pro- 
ducing area in 1925. 

Receipts of clean rice from interior 
mills increased, and interest was better 
The following figures were posted, Aug. 
18, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Aug. 18 ........ 11,274 8 616 
Same period, 1925 ........ 76,642 2,701 


Sales— 
Season to Aug. 18 
Same period, 1925 


2,746 17.410 
17,669 29,482 


NOTES 


Harry Lawler has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Orleans Flour Co. 


John E. Koerner, who was injured se- 
verely several weeks ago when run down 
by an automobile, has recovered. 

H. L. Fischer, manager of the bakers’ 
supply department of J. S. Water:nan 
& Co., Inc., and Miss L. Andrews, New 
Orleans, were married on Aug. 17. 

R. A. Suirivay. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers are not operating freely, but 
faith in present prices seems gencral. 
The uncertain fate of much of the co‘ ton 
crop, due to lateness and to unfavor ble 
weather the past week or so, restricts 
movement to the consumer. Most dis- 
tributors have protected themselves : air- 
ly well, but movement is light. Some 
western soft wheat millers repori a 
steady demand, and their prices are 
about equal to those nearer by. 

Quotations, Aug. 19, basis cotton ‘8's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, car lots: soft winter 
short patents $7.80@8.40, standard pat- 
ents $7@7.50; hard winter short patents 
$7.25@7.60, standard patents $6.90@7.15; 
spring wheat short patents $8.90@9.1i, 
standard patents $8.15@8.60; blended 
patents, 95 per cent, $7@7.15; wesiem 
soft patents, $7@7.15; semihard patents, 
$6.50. 

NOTES 

James B. McGinnis, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, is on a vacation at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. H. Williamson, senior member of 
the flour and feed brokerage firm of B. 
H. Williamson & Co., has been named 
southern representative of the M. C. Pet- 
ers branch of the American Milling Co, 
Peoria, Ill. The Williamson firm wil! be 
continued under the same name by M. G. 
Odeneal. 

George WILLIAMSON. 





“GOOD-WILL” DEFINED 


One partner sold his interest to an- 
other. The contract specified that he 
transferred his interest in the “good- 
will” of the firm business, and the con- 
tinuing partner insisted that this pre- 
cluded him from later engaging in a com- 
petitive business. But, disposing of 4 
controversy arising on this point, the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court de- 
cided, in the case of Martin vs. Jablonski 
(149 N. E. 156), that the circumstaices 
showed that the parties merely intended 
that the term “good-will” should 1ean 
“the advantages accruing to the loc: tion 
where the partnership business had een 
carried on and the probability that for- 
mer patrons would continue to resort 
there to trade. 

In passing, the court noted that, \ hen 
so mutually intended, the term “good- 
will” may be interpreted to mean “all 
that goes with a business in exces: of 
its mere capital and physical labor [a* 
sets?], such as reputation for proapt 
ness, fidelity, integrity, politeness, |)usi- 
ness sagacity and commercial skill ir: the 
conduct of its affairs, solicitude for the 
welfare of customers and other intan.zible 
elements which contribute to a success 
ful commercial venture.” 

A. L. H. Srrevt. 
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SEATTLE 

} lour bookings in this section were ex- 
tremely meager last week. While stocks 
of jour in the hands of bakers and dis- 
tri, utors are light, the daily declines in 
wh. at prices up to last Friday influenced 
the:: to still further defer providing for 
ne crop flour requirements. 

( utside markets showed small interest 
in orth coast flour. In California, Kan- 
sas ind California flour undersold Wash- 
ing. on and Oregon, and in the Middle 


W: t, the Southeast, and on the north 
At! ntic seaboard, Pacific Coast soft 
wh it flours were too high to compete 
wit middle western and Atlantic Coast 


sof’ winter wheat products. Such busi- 
nes. aS was done in those markets was 
pri.cipally confined to strong Pacific 
Cox.t patents made from a mixture of 
Mo: tana and the better grades of Pacific 
Co wheat, though some was placed in 
spe ial grades of Pacific Coast cracker 
and bakery flour, for which there has 
bee an increasing demand. 

I our Prices.—Quotations for Washing- 

ton (lour, carloads, coast, Aug. 20: family 
patent $8@8.70 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; 
pas'ry flour $6.80@7.25, 98’s; standard 
patcnt $7@7.55, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $8.10 
@9. Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota new 
crop $8.75@9.20, old crop $9@9.40; Mon- 
tana new crop $8@8.25, old crop $8.20@ 
845: Kansas, $7.80@8.50. 
Jvport Trade.—Last week brought no 
improvement in oriental flour demand. 
The breakdown of negotiations between 
the British and Chinese for ending the 
Canton boycott against Hongkong had a 
depressing effect on trade at the latter 
port. Inquiry indicated that American 
flour was wanted in North China, but 
weakness in exchange and Shanghai, Jap- 
anese and Canadian flour price competi- 
tion could not be overcome. 

Prevailing quotations for export 
straights and clears at the close of last 
week, c.i.f., Hongkong and North China, 
$6.70@6.80 bbl, less 2 per cent. 

Some small parcel sales to the United 
Kingdom were reported. Quotations 
were nominally 40@4ls, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 
jutes. Sales to the west coast of South 
America continued fair. 


~ 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

mee. 10608 bis ia ica canwen 27,603 68 
Previous week ........0.:- 20,014 64 
ea? GMM. 7. vee esicet case ee 57 
Two years ago ........... 26,092 49 
Three years ago .......... 24,604 47 
TT re 34,142 64 
Five years ago ..........:. 29,941 57 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ae re 28,107 49 
Previous week 28,932 51 
SPOT GHD. 004s aoe .-s 21,66! 38 
Two years OD -aseces eae 23 
Thr WN My’. os bo ke os 28,283 50 
Four years ago ........... 31,456 55 
Five years ago ........... 22,442 39 


NOTES 


I. A. Welk, president of the Pendle- 
ton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., was here 
last week, 


I’. C. Kaths, formerly president of the 
Laribee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
Sas City, was in Seattle last week on the 
wa. to Alaska. 


The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., which 
Operates factories at Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, has in- 
Creised its capital stock to $4,000,000. 

Owing to the weakness in the market 
for grain bags, the merchants’ exchanges 
of Seattle, Tacoma and Portland have re- 





duced the differential between sacked 
and bulk grain from 4c to 3c bu. 


K. R. Cahill, flour salesman at the 
Great Falls, Mont., headquarters of the 
Royal Milling Co., has succeeded Robert 
W. Gran as Seattle representative of 
that company. Mr. Gran will continue in 
the flour and feed brokerage business at 
Seattle, representing another Montana 
mill, as well as the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Waitsburg, and the Pendleton 
(Oregon) Flour Mills. 


PORTLAND 


Another decline in flour resulted last 
week from the lowering of wheat prices. 
All grades of family flour were cut 20c 
bbl, with patents listed at $7.85 bbl. The 
decline in bakers flour amounted to 40c. 
Bakers hard wheat flour now stands at 





$8.55 bbl and blue-Stem at $7, in straight 
cars. Trading was light in volume. 

A moderate export business was done 
with the United Kingdom. Oriental trade 
is hampered by the prevailing exchange 
rates. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Aug. 15-21 29,267 47 

Previous week 26,480 42 

Year ago 20,139 32 

Two years ago 44,390 71 

Three years ago 312 38 

Four years ago 57 53 

Five years ago 27,255 56 
NOTES 

The Merchants’ Exchange has voted to 

reduce the differential between sacked 


and bulk wheat from 4c to 3c bu, effec- 
tive Aug. 23. 

A. M. Ellsworth, for many years sec- 
retary of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. and later sales manager for the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., has resigned the latter position to 
become manager of the Columbia Coun- 
try Club, Portland. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 
Buying and selling is not as active as 
usual, every one looking for lower prices. 
What the effect of this situation will be 
on the market cannot be foretold. Quo- 











M ARKING the point of culmination in a career full of achievement, O. H. 

Morgan has been elected to the presidency of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. to succeed Will E. Keller, resigned. Mr. Morgan’s period of service with 
the company began in July, 1898, it then being known as the McDonald Grain 


& Milling Co. 


He moved steadily upward through the various departments. 


As vice president and general manager, during the readjustment period fol- 
lowing the war, he played no small part in enabling the company to attain its 


present strong position. 


J. B. Alexander and C. C. Hine have been elected 


vice presidents. Mr. Alexander has been with the company since its organiza- 
tion, and has held a vice presidency and a place on the board of directors for 


many years. 


company and his third year as director of sales. 


Mr. Hine is completing his seventeenth year with the Globe 


His name has also been 


added to the board of directors. John R. Goodwin has been chosen secretary 


and treasurer, succeeding A. D. Buckley. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co. 


operates six mills, five in California, the locations being Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Sacramento, Colton and San Diego. 


The sixth is in Ogden, Utah. 


Manufactured feed plants are operated in Los Angeles, San Francisco and 


Ogden. 
territory. 


More than 40 offices and warehouses are maintained in this extended 
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tations, Aug. 19: hard wheat bakers, 
$7.40 bbl; blended bakers, $7.20; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $7. 
. = 

C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., acted as chairman 
of the food products committee of the 
Industrial and Trade Exposition held 
here Aug. 16-22, which was attended by 
buyers from all of the western states. 


PICKETING NONUNION 
BAKERIES UNLAWFUL 


In the case of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
vs. Amalgamated Food Workers’ Bakers’ 
Local No. 164 (215 N. Y. Supp. 401), the 





New York supreme court for Bronx 
County granted an injunction against 
picketing and other interference with 
plaintiff's business by the officers and 


members of defendant union. 

Plaintiff complained of the distribu- 
tion among its customers and intending 
customers, in front of plaintiff's retail 
bakeries in New York City, of placards 
stating that plaintiffs maximum wage 
rate of $36 per week was insufficient, 
that in 1925 plaintiff made more than 
$1,000,000 through exploiting its workers, 
and that its policy was to drive union 
bakeries out of business and bring work- 
ers under the yoke. The placards ap- 
pealed to the public to buy only such 
bakery products as bear the union label, 
etc, 

Plaintiff also alleged that defendants’ 
representatives stopped plaintiff's cus- 
tomers as they were entering its bakeries, 
and attempted to persuade them against 
patronizing plaintiff. In granting the in- 
Junction the court said, in part: 

“Concededly, the plaintiffs employees 
are not on a strike in any of its stores; 
nor . . . is there any evidence of dis- 
content among its employees. 

“It is a cardinal principle that an em- 
ployer may conduct his business as he 
sees fit, so long as he does not infringe 
upon the legal rights of others. If he 
determines that his interest will best be 
served by the employment of nonunion 
help, the law will protect him equally 
with those who operate union shops. 
.§ Union and nonunion shops stand 
with their feet on the same level in the 
eyes of the law. Coercive methods, 
smacking of intimidation and compul- 
sion, whether employed by union or non- 
union agencies, are equally repugnant 
to the spirit of our institutions. 

“It is clear that the defendant union, 
although no strike is in progress, through 
its representatives, has been ‘picketing’ 
the premises of the plaintiff, with the 
avowed purpose of dissuading the public 
from patronizing its stores, and com- 
pelling the plaintiff corporation to op- 
erate union bakeries, with a union scale 
of wages. The defendants boldly take 
the position that they have the right to 
press their demands on the plaintiff by 
the methods employed. In this they are 
mistaken. Picketing and distribution of 
circulars of the character alleged in this 
proceeding, in the absence of strikes, 
have been held to be unlawful. 

“There can be no question that the con- 
tinued ‘picketing’ and distribution of de- 
fendants’ literature would result in ma- 
terial injury to the plaintiff's business. 
Such conduct is interference with the 
plaintiff's right to conduct a lawful busi- 
ness. This should not be permitted. Ac- 
cordingly, I find that the plaintiff would 
suffer irreparable loss if the defendants 
were permitted to continue to use the 
methods employed by them and of which 
the plaintiff complained.” 

A. L. H. Srreer, 





SMALL FEED REQUIREMENTS 
FOR TEXAS THIS YEAR 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra—It is esti- 
mated that Texas will produce 90 per 
cent of the feed it requires this year, 
which means a saving of over $20,000,000 
which would be paid for feed shipped 
from Oklahoma, New Mexico and other 
states. Texas will need very little corn 
from Missouri and Illinois this year, says 
J. A. Simons, of the Fort Worth Grain 
Exchange. The state has one of the 
largest corn crops in a decade, and deal- 
ers say that many feed mills that have 
been idle will be in operation again this 
year. 
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Millfeed Demand Slow; Supply Greater 
The rains last week which improved the pasturage in nearly all parts of the 
country, added to the larger supplies of millfeed which are now becoming 
available through more active operations of winter wheat mills, caused a weak 


situation in millfeed. 
centers millers were 
lighter grades. 


Demand has been slow for some time, and in most 
forced to shade their asking prices, at least for the 
The fact that there is a fairly active inquiry for feed for 


future shipment at prevailing levels encourages millers to hold their prices 


firm for deferred deliveries. 


At present they have no embarrassing accumula- 


tion, and the probable shortage of hay this year, together with the indicated 
smaller feed crops, strengthen them in their view that higher prices will exist 


for millfeed later in the year. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Demand for millfeeds is 
quiet, and prices are declining. Light 
offerings have kept them fairly firm dur- 
ing the past few weeks, but they are 
increasing now. There is a little interest 
in deferred delivery, but as mills are 
demanding premiums for later shipment, 
business is restricted. Spring bran was 
quoted, Aug. 21, at $24 ton, hard win- 
ter $23.75@24, standard middlings $25@ 
25.50, flour middlings $29.50@30, and red 
dog $35@36.50. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed is in a rut, and 
it will require an active consuming de- 
mand to improve conditions. There have 
been further recessions of values in both 
bran and middlings. Production in the 
Southwest is heavy, and larger offerings 
have depressed winter bran fully $1, 
while spring bran is 50c lower, and mid- 
dlings are off the same amount. Coun- 
try milis are making strenuous efforts 
to dispose of their offal, but feeding de- 
mand is very light. Drouth conditions 
have prevailed, but relief has come, and 
home grown feeds are being used plenti- 
fully. Flour middlings and red dog are 
unchanged, in the absence of any de- 
mand. Quotations, Aug. 21: bran $283@ 
24 ton, winter bran $23@23.50, standard 
middlings $24.50@25, flour middlings $29 
@29.50, and red dog $34.50@35.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed is excessively dull, 
the only sales reported last week being 
for immediate shipment to fill in deplet- 
ed stocks. Offerings were fairly plenti- 
ful, and prices fell off about $1. There 
is no demand for future bookings. Mixed 
feed manufacturers were the only pur- 
chasers of any volume, but this business 
was limited. Quotations, Aug. 21: soft 
wheat bran $23@23.50 ton, hard wheat 
bran $22.50@22.75, and gray shorts $27.50 
@ 28, 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Demand for millfeed has 
been at an extremely low ebb for a week 
or more. Improved pasturage has shut 
off the call for bran, and this in turn has 
had its effect upon other grades. Min- 
neapolis mills, while they claim to be do- 
ing a fairly brisk business in mixed cars, 
have reduced asking prices on bran and 
standard middlings another $1 ton. On 
the heavier grades, however, they hold 
their asking prices unchanged. Country 
offerings, while light, still are in sufficient 
volume to have a bearish effect. Country 
millers report an improvement in de- 
mand for flour middlings. Jobbers are 
understood to be quoting lower prices in 
the East than in the West. 

One large mill reported on Aug. 24 a 
slight improvement in demand, due pre- 
sumably to light offerings on account of 
the continued curtailment in production. 

City mill quotations: bran $21@22 ton, 
standard middlings $22@22.50, flour mid- 
dlings $27.50@29, red dog $33@34, wheat 
mixed feed $25.50@29, and rye middlings 
$20@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by — 

Au Year ago 
1 ere $20. CO@z1. 50 $.....@24.00 


Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.60 27. 00 @ 27.60 
Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.00 33.00@33.50 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@36.00 38.00@40.00 
Duluth.—Millfeed is firmer and there 
is considerable inquiry, some of the bids 


coming in being close to the line where 
business is possible. The larger buyers 
are making their bids widest from quo- 
tations. One mill here is still working 
on old contracts, and is out of the mar- 
ket. The other is selling its product as 
made. 

Great Falls.—Standard bran was quot- 
ed, on Aug. 21, at $20 ton, and standard 
middlings $21.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—Lack of active demand 
for either bran or shorts has resulted in 
further declines in prices. Offerings are 
not large, despite the rather heavy re- 
cent production in the Southwest, but 
they are fully enough to satisfy current 
inquiries. Buyers are interested in fu- 
ture offerings, but desire to obtain them 
at existing levels. Their ideas are not 
met with enthusiasm by millers, who are 
stimulated in their confidence in future 
values by the generally poor condition of 
corn and other feed crops. Quotations, 
Aug. 21, basis car lots, Kansas City: 
bran, $20 ton; brown shorts, $24.50@25; 
gray shorts, $25.50@26. 


Salina. demand is good, both 
from mixed and car lot buyers. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 21, basis car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $1.15@1.20 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.40@1.45. 

Atchison. — Heavy production has 
brought sharp declines in millfeed, and 
the lower prices are stimulating demand 
slightly. Active inquiry exists for de- 
ferred deliveries, but sales are light, as 
most millers are unwilling to sell their 
future production at current price levels. 
Quotations, Aug. 21, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $20 ton; mill-run, $24; 
shorts, $26. 

Hutchinson.—Little demand was no- 
ticed for millfeed last week. Bran was 
especially weak, but mills were not in- 
clined to accept low offers, preferring to 
store against the winter demand. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis, Aug. 21: bran, 
$22@23 ton; mill-run, $25; gray shorts, 
$28. 

Oklahoma City.—Unusually heavy op- 
erations by mills have caused a large ac- 
cumulation of millfeed. The demand is 
slightly less than it was, particularly for 
bran. Straight bran sold at $1.10@1.30 
per 100 lbs on Aug. 21, mill-run bran 
at $1.20@1.30, and wheat gray shorts 
at $1.35@1.40., 

Wichita.—Due to heavy rains which 
improved pasturage in this territory, and 
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also to the fact that mills are catching 
up on orders for millfeed, demand was 
not so active last week. Prices, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 20: bran $21 ton, 
mill-run $24, and gray shorts $27@28. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed shows no particular 
strength, although middlings are in fair- 
ly good demand at a considerable spread 
over bran. Mills are selling feed as 
made, and are not accumulating any 
stocks. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Aug. 20 at $25.25@26.50 ton, 
mixed feed $27.25@27.75, and middlings 
$28@29.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansville-——The millfeed market was 
extremely dull last week, owing, in a 
measure, to the renewing of pasture 
lands by recent rains. Shorts only were 
quoted on Aug. 21, the price being $28.50 
ton, in carload lots. 


THE SOUTH 


Memphis.—Large consumers are show- 
ing slight interest in millfeed, as move- 
ment of their mixed feeds is light. The 
mixed car buyer is also taking little. 
Quotations, Aug. 21: wheat bran $23 ton 
and gray shorts $29@29.25. 


Norfolk.—Feed is in fair demand and 
rather scarce on spot. Prices have 
strengthened somewhat, and the trade 
reports good business. Quotations, Aug. 
20: red dog, $37.50@39 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $32.50@35; bran, $32@33 ; stand- 
ard middlings, $31.50@32.50. 


Atlanta.—There is little change in the 
millfeed market. Demand is still un- 
usually heavy for this time of the year, 
although most purchases are for the near 
future. Prices are about the same as 
last week. Quotations, Aug. 20, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: bran, 100-Ilb bags, $31.50@33 
ton; gray shorts, $38@39; brown shorts, 
$37@38; red dog, $46@47. 


Nashville—The millfeed situation con- 
tinued fairly satisfactory last week, mills 
reporting a good demand. With output 
increasing, there is a tendency to lower 
prices, though mills seem to be main- 
taining them. Quotations, Aug. 21: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $25@28 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $29@31. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.— Millfeed is nominally 
steady, in the absence of any price 
changes, yet it shows no signs of life. 
Quotations, Aug. 21, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $29@30; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $29.50 
@30; flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, 
$38@40. 


Boston.—Wheat feeds are easier, with 
a fair demand. Canadian pure bran and 
middlings were quoted at $29.75@30 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, on Aug. 21, shipment 
during September, October or November. 
Demand for domestic wheat feeds for 
near-by or prompt shipment is slow. 
Prices, near by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, ton: spring bran, $29.75@ 
31.50; hard winter bran, $29.75@380; soft 
winter bran, $31.25@31.50; standard 
middlings, $31@31.50; flour middlings, 
$36@36.50; mixed feed, $31.50@87.50; 
red dog, $41.50; stock feed, $34; re- 
ground oat hulls, $12. 


Buffalo—aAlthough mills hold firm to 
their prices, jobbers are offering 50c be- 
low them. Demand is dull, however, ex- 
cept for red dog. Quotations, Aug. 20 
bran $26@26.50 ton, standard middlings 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 24, 


based on carload lots, 


Chicago 
Boring VWFAR os cciccviscs +++» @23.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 23. 26 @ 23.50 


prompt delivery, per ton, 


Minneapolis 
21.00 @ 22.00 


packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

$. $. oveee a 

. .@ 20. 00 22. 00@ 22. 25 


Soft winter bran ....... -@. cone coone@. 22.25 @22.60 31. Poy ry 00 
Standard middlings*.... 24.50@ 26. 00 23:00 @ 33. 50 24.50@25.00 sasee@..... 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@29.50 27.50 @29.00 25.50 @ 26.00 26.50 @ 27.00 32.00 @33.00 
a PS errr 34.50@36.00 33.00 @34.00 cee Decece ceceeQ.reee 88.00@ 40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
a Since @25.50 $30.50 @31.50 $29.75@31.50 $27.50@28.50 $.....@..... 
mara winter BRGS 2. .06s ic cece eae 31.00 @31.50 29.75@30.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... 
Gott winter. OPAR i.e ks cede @26.50 31.50 @382.00 31.25@31.50 28.00@29.00 25.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@82.50 31.560@32.00 31.00@31.25 29.00@30.00 otted SIH 
Wiowr MIGGUMMAT 260.050 cevde @84.00 386.00 @37.00 36.00@36.50 32. wae 50 S Pee 
i SS ER ee ee @38.00 41.00@42.00 .....@41.50 er ee, Arh 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOROMES o.icc's 0 v4-02 Bs cee. @ 29.00 $.....@31.00 $. 


{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


24.00 seen @ 
{Fort William basis. 


-_ 00 
@. 
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$27, flour middlings $32, mixed feeds 
$33, and red dog $38. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and the market rules steady, 
but there is not much doing. Quotations, 
Aug. 21, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$30.50@31.50 ton, hard winter bran $31 
@31.50, soft winter bran $31.50@32, 
standard middlings $31.50@32, flour mid- 
dlings $36@37, as to quality, and red 
dog $41@42. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed is dull. Sales are 
light and in small lots for immediate de- 
livery. Quotations, Aug. 21: standard 
middlings $29@30 ton, flour middlings 
$33.50@34.50, spring bran $28@29, and 
red dog $39.50@40.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle——There was little activity in 
feed last week. Offerings were fairly 
liberal, but demand light and prices 
easier. Washington standard mill-run 
was quoted at $23.50@24 ton, coast, to 
jobbers, and Montana mixed feed $23@ 
23.50. 

Los Angeles.—Business in millfeed is 
steady. Prices, however, are not stable. 
Quotations, Aug. 19: Kansas bran, $31 
ton; white mill-run, $32; blended mill- 
run, $29; flour middlings, $46. 

Portland—The millfeed market is 
quiet. Generally rains in the Pacific 
Northwest last week were adverse to the 
demand. On Aug. 21 mill-run was quot- 
ed in straight cars at $26 ton, and mid- 
dlings $41. 

CANADA 


Winnipeg.—There is no feature in the 
millfeed market, sales of bran and shorts 
being only of fair volume. Stocks 
throughout the country are light. Ke- 
cent rains have improved pasturage to 
some extent, further weakening the e- 
mand for millfeed. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 21: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $27@29; shorts $29@:1; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 

Montreal.—Montreal mills have fair 
stocks of bran and are able to meet the 
demand for that commodity, but they are 
unable to fill a quarter of the demand 
for shorts and middlings. Country 
stocks of those commodities are abso- 
lutely negligible. Mixed cars are allotied 
only small portions of both shorts and 
middlings. In spite of this, the opinion 
prevails in country districts that lower 
prices can be expected during September 
and October, due to the usual large flour 
demand from export sources. Millers, 
on the other hand, expect an advance. 
Buyers from New England are fairly 
active, and inquiries from that source 
help to keep the market firm. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 20: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $37.25, jutes, car lots, 
Montreal rate points, less 25¢ ton cash 
discount. At Fort William: bran ~21, 
shorts $23, middlings $30. 

Toronto.—-A poor demand for bran 
continues. Shorts and middlings are do- 
ing better, and mills find no difficulty in 
selling all they have to offer. Production 
is smaller than usual, as is always the 
case in August. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, Aug. 21: bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30 and middlings $37, jute, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


EUROPE 

London, Eng., Aug. 4.—Mill offals are 
firm, with supply less than demand, s0 
that millers with any stock are able to 
readily dispose of their output. Bran 
prices have been advanced to £5 5s ton, 
ex-mill, and are firmly held. Middlings 
are in fair demand, and the nominal 
value of last week of £6 5s is now the 
lowest, with buyers at the price. Plate 
pollards are higher, sellers of afloat jar- 
cels asking £4 17s 6d@£5, while s\ip- 
pers are firm at £5 2s 6d for Auyust 
shipment, and £5 3s 9d for September, 
but for October to December they quote 
£5 2s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings can 
be purchased at £7 2s 6d, afloat, but 
shippers ask £7 5s for August-Septem- 
ber shipment, and £7 7s 6d for Sep- 
tember-October. 

Belfast, Ireland, July 31.—Mill o/fals 
have not shown much change. Broad 
white bran is still £7 ton, delivered, Bel- 
fast and Dublin, less the usual discount, 
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and red bran £6, with a hardening tend- 
ency. This, however, is for the very 
lowest quality. Fine white pollards and 
sharps are £9, but cheaper sorts run 
as low as £7. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 4.—Mill offals 
are steady, with a moderate demand, 
English mill bran being £5@£5 15s ton, 
and mill thirds £7@£7 15s. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Aug. 21, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 867 313 10,277 11,569 
Kansas City .. 2,340 5,580 3,580 5,420 
Ne WOR cece cee 20 ads eee 
B WE assercoe 45 30 
Baltimore .... 145 335 . 
PI delphia .. 400 380 see eee 
Milwaukee .... 1,100 coe 1,725 2,513 


COTTONSEED MEAL 

Memphis.—Slightly higher prices are 
reported for meal, but not because of 
any better demand. Fear of the crop not 
being as large as expected and its late- 
nes- has caused mills to raise their quo- 
tations, although little trading is report- 
ed in the new crop. On Aug. 21, basis 
prices were $31.50 ton for 41 per cent 
and $33 for 48. Little meal is expected 
to »e available before the latter part 
of September. 

ew Orleans.—Business is expected to 
improve by Sept. 1 in the cottonseed 
proiucts line, but little is being sold at 
present. The export trade, which was 
limited entirely to Latin America last 
weex, Showed some improvement when a 
tot! of 2,310 bags were sent through this 
por’, with San Juan taking 1,125 bags. 
Quv tations, Aug. 18: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $29.50 
ton: sound, 7 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$28: choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent 
amnionia, sacked, $32; sound, 7 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $32; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, bulk, $8.25,—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Chieago.—While prices on cottonseed 
mei! remain unchanged, the undertone 
of the market is firmer. Meal was quot- 
ed, Aug. 21, at $36 ton, Chicago, for 43 
per cent. Demand is quiet. 

Milwaukee.—There has been a further 
decline of 50c@$1 in cottonseed meal, 
due largely to offerings in excess of the 
demand, which is perhaps more than sea- 
sonally light. The softer feeling with 
respect to linseed meal values naturally 
has helped to depress cottonseed, and 
while the market cannot be described as 
weak, sellers find the few buyers disin- 
terested unless substantial price reduc- 
tions are made. Quotation, Aug. 21, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@37.50 ton. 


Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal 
quoted at $40 ton on Aug. 19. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal showed more 
firmness at the close of last week, with 
some advance in prices for shipment. 
Demand, however, ruled light. Shippers 


was 
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quoted at $35@42 ton, in sacks, Boston 
points, on Aug. 21. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed products are 
dull. Sales are light and in small lots. 
Buyers appear to be in want of prompt 
shipment orders only. Quotations, Aug. 
21: 43 per cent, $39.50 ton; 41 per cent, 
$38.25; 36 per cent, $36. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 3.—There are 
sellers of cottonseed meal, 50 per cent, 
at £9 Is 3d ton, c.i.f., Liverpool. 
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Chicago.—Mixed feeds are not very ac- 
tive, but sales seem to be about normal 
for this time of year. The trade is buy- 
ing only from hand to mouth, and seems 
averse to contracting far ahead. Poultry 
and high protein dairy feeds are moving 
in best volume. Prices on poultry feeds 
dropped about $1.50 ton, and _ this 
checked interest in this commodity. 
Dairy feeds, while unchanged in price, 
are easier. 

St. Louis Seasonal demand for mixed 
feeds was fair last week, but there is no 
marked activity. Buyers are keeping 
stocks low, and little future business is 
being placed with manufacturers. Most 
sales are for immediate shipment, and 
specifications are promptly given on this 
class of business. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Aug. 21, at $41@42 ton, 
high grade horse feed $36.50@37.50, and 
scratch feed $44.50@45.50. 


Nashville——Unusually quiet business is 
reported by manufacturers of mixed 
feeds, mills operating about one fourth 
time. There was a slump of $1@2 in 
prices last week, in sympathy with de- 
clines of coarse grains, Quotations, Aug. 
21: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30@40 ton; 
dairy feed, $32@43; poultry scratch 
feed, $41@49.50; poultry mash feed, $60 
@70. 

Memphis.—Showers have improved pas- 
tures and prospects for all sorts of feed 
crops. Shipments are smaller, but are 
still running in excess of a year ago. 
Dairy feeds are quiet, and poultry feed- 
ers are taking only routine requirements. 


Atlanta.—Brokers report the demand 
for mixed feed as very active for this 
time of year. Most buying, however, 
continues to be largely for current needs. 
Though the price tendency is still up- 
ward, no appreciable changes are noted. 
Quotations, Aug. 20, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $30@42 ton; 
dairy feed, 24 per cent protein, $42@46; 
poultry scratch feed, $46@60; poultry 
mash, $60@70. 

Montreal.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
normal. Weather conditions are good. 
Prices remain firm and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 20: first grade feeds $38 
@39 ton, second grade @36.25, third 








grade $29, chicken feed $69, growing 
mash $72, first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51, car lots, Montreal rate 
points, ex-track. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for mixed feeds is 
light, and mills report little new business. 
Prices show no changes. ‘Quotations, 
Aug. 21: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat and 
barley chop $42.25, crushed oats $38.25, 
feed wheat $52.25, cracked corn $45.25, 
feed corn meal $43.25, cottonseed meal 
$52.25, oat feed $26.25, chick feed $51.25, 
delivered, in mixed cars, Ontario points. 
Discount for spot casn, 25c ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are unchanged 
from a week ago. Demand is quiet, with 
offerings light. Grinders are looking for 
supplies, and prices remain firm. Chaff 
is quoted at $4 ton, lightweight screen- 
ings $6@11, medium $8@13, and heavy 
$12@16. There is likely to be fairly 
heavy dockage in the new spring wheat 
crop, so some dealers look for screenings 
to decline. 

Winnipeg. — Refuse screenings were 
quoted, on Aug. 21, at $3 ton, Fort Wil- 
liam basis. 

Toronto.—There is a good demand in 
Ontario for western elevator screenings 
of the government standard, and dealers 
report a steady business, which is rapidly 
depleting the available stocks at eastern 
terminal points. These screenings have 
become popular with Ontario farmers for 
feeding purposes, as they compare favor- 
ably with any other kind in real value. 
Prices have not changed much lately. 
On Aug. 21, dealers were asking $24.50 
@26.50 ton for car lots on track at On- 
tario country points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—The call for dried buttermilk 
continues very good. Local handlers re- 
port some buyers are contracting for 
many months’ supply, and that offerings 
are not sufficient to take care of all users. 
Prices remain firm. Dried buttermilk 
was quoted, Aug. 21, at 10%2@11'%c lb, 
less than car lots, Chicago. 





A LARGE FEEDINGSTUFFS MARKET 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—The imposing po- 
sition of Wisconsin as a consumer of 
feedingstuffs is made impressive by fig- 
ures just issued by the state department 
of agriculture. Not only do these show 
that there are approximately 10,000,000 
cows in the state, but Wisconsin breed- 
ers sold and shipped 55,000 head of dairy 
cattle to all parts of the continent dur- 
ing the past 10 months. 





All records for grain movements 
through the Welland Canal were exceed- 
ed in June, when a total of 26,740,000 
bus were shipped. This figure was 5,- 
000,000 bus over the previous high mark 
of August, 1925. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 23, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
MED Gas Gab ve.0dh'cse ont $23.00 $20.50@21.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 21.00@21.50 
nT ch 5 en6bb' cone 27.00 22.00@22.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 26.50@27.00 
Se. . con cus bake 39.00 32.00@32.50 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 44.00@44.50 
Dn shnaswepentaaeae 32.50 29.00@30.00 
DE “Ac cnecdpece 35.50 30.60@31.00 
lo er rn 46.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

MED 60.66 cones ba xtecee 25.00 21.00@22.00 
Middlings ...... -++» 28.50 23.00@24.00 


Flour middlings ...... 33.50 28.00@29.00 

Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 

Red dog ..... seseees 40.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 


ree seeeeee 26.50 23.00@24.00 
27 


Brown shorts ........ 2.50 -00 @ 28.00 
Gray shorts ..... +++» 85.50 29.00@30.00 
oe Rr 9.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 37.00 26.00@27.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ........... 30.00 26.00@27.00 
Bran .........++++++++ 29.00 25.00@26.00 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 32.00@32.50 
Red dog ............. 45.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.50 83.50@34.00 


Re ree 49.50 44.00@47.50 
Kansas City— 
wee WOON wccccccs -.. 24.50 21.00@21.50 


69 as hos 6.0 0.6% 0-0 24.50 20.00@20.50 
Brown shorts ..... 31.00 25.00@26.00 
Gray shorts . ~+ee+++ 84.50 26.00@27.50 
go ae 44.00 37.00@38.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 34.00 29.50@30.00 
PURO GEOR cc ccccs -» 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Spring bran seeeeeeee 32.50 28.00@29.00 
Spring middlings ..... 35.00 30.00@31.00 
Red dog ............. 48.00 40.00@40.50 
Flour middlings ...... 45.00 34.00@40.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 27.70 28.00@23.60 
BOD .66.05 6a 60-0 ° - 26.50 23.00@24.00 
Middlings ..... seeeee 29.00 24.560@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 29.00@29.50 
 g Beer ++» 42.00 34.50@356.50 
FS ea ao 29.00 20.50@21.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.00 35.00@37.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 25.00@26.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 43.00 36.00@387.60 
Gluten feedtt .......... 39.30 - @33.75 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
ae 7.00 9.10 
iy A ee ee eee 7.50 
Kansas City 90 9.70 
Milwaukee ..... 6.50 
Bwalo ...cee. re 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 








WHEN INVOICE FIXES PRICE 

Where goods are shipped to a prospec- 
tive buyer without previous agreement 
as to the price or freight allowances, the 
buyer’s retention of the goods after re- 
ceiving an invoice fixing the price or 
freight allowance becomes binding upon 
him, according to the decision handed 
down by the Arkansas supreme court in 
the case of Royal Roofing Co. vs. Cess 
(280 S. W. 1). A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Good Export Buying Revives Wheat Prices 
The downward trend in wheat prices was terminated last week and prices 
swung sharply upward until Aug. 20, when they started down again, closing 
on Aug. 23 about Ic higher than on the previous Monday. The advance was 
attributed largely to better export buying, Liverpool at one time being very 
excited about a reported reduction of some 44,000,000 bus in the French crop 


estimate. 


Wet weather in the Northwest and in Canada also caused some ap- 


prehension regarding the harvest in those sections. 
Later in the week a very bearish report of the Canadian crop by the 
Manitoba Free Press caused prices to sag. This authority predicted a Cana- 


dian crop larger than that of last year. 


Better weather for harvesting, a re- 


port that winter wheat farmers are to increase their acreage over 14 per cent 
this year, a large increase in the United States visible supply figures, and the 
tendency of European governments to attempt to reduce wheat imports also 
were factors in the decline which set in toward the end of the period. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash market was firm 
last week, and premiums were higher, 
especially on hard winter wheat. Mill 
buyers took everything offered of the bet- 
ter grades, and all wheat except sample 
grades was in good demand. Exporters 
were in the market, and it was estimated 
that about 500,000 bus hard winters were 
loaded out daily for lake shipment to the 
East to go abroad. Red winters were al- 
so firmer, and mill buyers picked up the 
better grades of the moderate offerings. 
Spring wheat receipts were light, and 
these were readily disposed of. Pre- 
miums on No. 1 red were %4,@l1c over 
September, No. 2 red %2@%ec over, No. 
8 red 14%,@2c under; No. 1 hard 34%2@5c 
over, No. 2 hard 24%2@3%c over, No. 3 
hard 144@1%ec over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring 5@10c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 3@7c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c over. 

Minneapolis ——Demand for cash wheat 
is fairly good. Receipts are somewhat 
heavier, and prices are fully 2c lower. 
Ordinary No. 1 is quoted at 2@7c over 
the September option; 114% per cent pro- 
tein, 3@8c over; 12 per cent, 6@I11c over; 
12% per cent, 8@12c over; 13 per cent, 
10@l15c over; 14 per cent, 12@16c over; 
15 per cent, 15@18c over; 16 per cent, 
16@19c over. 

Winter wheat from the Southwest is 
inactive, with bids 2@3c out of line with 
Kansas City asking prices. Montana 15 
per cent protein is offered at September 
to 4c over; 14 per cent, le under to Ic 
over; 13 per cent, September to 4c un- 
der; 12 per cent, 3@5c under; 114% per 
cent, 4@6c under; 11 per cent and low- 
er, 6@9c under. 

Based on the close, Aug. 24, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.31 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.29; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 northern $1.31; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.19. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 21 
was $1.295%%4@1.48'%2, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.275%%@1.40%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 24 at $1.30@1.45, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.28@1.38. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 21 
was $1.455%,@1.61%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44%,@1.534%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 24 at $1.4542@1.55%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4442@1.48¥. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 21, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ..109,064 105,753 100,602 130,738 
Duluth ...... 70,909 107,263 36,223 63,748 

Totals ..... 179,973 213,016 136,825 194,486 

Duluth.—Milling demand for good du- 
rum wheat remains unabated. Top pre- 
miums on the list were considered much 
too high, in view of the nearness to new 
crop marketing and movement, and were 
cut down sharply, but the scarcity of 


supplies led to a fair upward revision 
again as an attraction for country ship- 
ments to this market. Any desirable 
medium grade of good weight, to even 
some of the low offerings, was salable 
to the same interests. Elevators appear 
uninterested. Samples that run high in 
protein bring peak premiums. The run 
of winter wheat to this market has dimin- 
ished, and locals look for a further de- 
cline when our crop gets moving. Out- 
side mills will continue to ship it in here 
for storage under contracts. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: No. 1 dark northern $147%@ 
1.54% bu, No. 2 dark $1.44%,@1.52%, 
No. 8 dark $1.38%,@1.48%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.46%@1.52%; No. 1 north- 
ern, to arrive, $1.45%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum—— -——Durum—, 


Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
14... 139% @179% 138% @179% 154% 154% 
16... 186% @177% 135% @177% 151% 151% 
17... 134% @164% 133% @164% 149% 149% 
18... 136% @166% 135% @166% 151% 151% 
19... 136% @166% 135% @166% 151% 151% 
20... 138% @173% 137% @173% 153% 153% 
21... 136% @171% 135%@171% 151% 151% 


Winnipeg. — Weather conditions have 
been the governing influence in the local 
market, and prices have fluctuated ac- 
cording to reports received. General 
rains over most of the prairie country 
lent some strength to wheat, but clear- 
ing weather on Aug. 21 caused a further 
break. Export business was small last 
week, with very little buying of futures 
by foreigners. The cash market holds 
firm, and a moderate demand was in evi- 
dence throughout the week. Offerings 
were scarce. A small volume of export 
business was reported. An easier price 
tendency is anticipated as soon as the 
new crop movement becomes heavier. 
Cash No. 1 northern, in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, was quoted, Aug. 
21, at $1.51% bu. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are being interfered with by bad 
weather, which retards threshing. Re- 
ports of sprouting are coming from some 
quarters. In sympathy with Winnipeg, 
prices declined about 5c early in the 
week. Quotations, Aug. 21: new crop 
No. 2 red or white in wagon lots at mill 
doors, $1.15@1.20 bu; for export, deal- 
ers are offering $1.22@1.24, f.o.b., cars, 
country points. 

Western spring wheat for delivery to 
Ontario mills is quoted at $1.574% for 
No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports. 

Milwaukee.—An advance of le bu in 
hard winter wheat as the result of a hard- 
ening of premiums was a feature of the 
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cash wheat market. Spring grades de- 
clined Ic, while red winter and durums 
remained unchanged. Demand is good, 
local and shipping. Closing quotations, 
Aug. 21: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
$1.49@1.51 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.38 
@1A0, No. 1 red winter $1.87@1.39, No. 
1 durum $1.37@1.38. 

St. Lowis—Receipts of soft winter 
wheat were light last week. Cash de- 
mand was Better buying for out- 
side mills, and probably more good dry 
wheat could have been placed. Local de- 
mand fair for No. 3 and off grades. 
Garlicky descriptions also in better de- 
mand. Active export call for the cheap- 
er classes of hard wheat. Difficult to in- 
terest mills in the higher priced wheat 
at present. Receipts last week, 516 cars, 
against 803 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Aug. 21: No. 1 red $1.35@1.36 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.8412@1.85, No. 3 red $1.33, 
No. 4 red $1.81@1.32; No. 1 hard, $1.37 
@1.38, 


Kansas City—Quotations, Aug. 21: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.30@1.39 bu; No. 2 
$1.29124@1.38%, No. 8 $1.28142@1.37%4, 
No. 4 $1.26@1.36; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.30 
@1.81, No. 2 $1.2912@1.30%%2, No. 3 $1.28 
@1.29%, No. 4 $1.26@1.28%2. 


Toledo.—Movement of wheat has fall- 
en off considerably. The quality of the 
grain also has deteriorated, on account 
of wet weather. Toledo millers were bid- 
ding $1.3142 bu for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, on Aug. 20. 


Nashville——The heavy movement of 
wheat which followed harvesting of ex- 
cellent crops in Tennessee and Kentucky 
is slowing down to normal business. 
Mills have accumulated considerable, and 
some of the large elevators in the South- 
east are reported taxed to capacity on 
account of the big yield. The market 
last week was irregular, with an upward 
trend the latter half. No. 2 red wheat 
with bill, Aug. 21, was quoted at $1.42@ 
1.45 bu, at Nashville. Local wheat at 
country stations is about 10c less. 


New York.—Wheat trading operations 
in the New York market last week were 
moderate, and prices moved within a nar- 
row range. Export sales were not large 
until the close, when about 900,000 bus 
were reported sold to France, giving 
prices a firmer tone. Quotations, Aug. 
20: No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, $1.45% 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.68%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.52%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba, f.o.b., export, 
$1.6834; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.53%. 


Buffalo—Demand for soft winter 
wheat improved late last week, although 
the lower grades were weaker. Cash 
wheat is 2@8c lower. The liberal offer- 
ings of dry wheat which were pressing 
the market not long ago are lacking now, 
and are in much demand, not from mill- 
ers, who are satisfied with their commit- 
ments, but from mixers and elevators. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Aug. 21 was 
%,@%¥ec higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand good and stocks, 
largely domestic, showing an increase of 
959,000 bus. Closing prices, Aug. 21: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.4344; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.3514; spot No. 3, 
$1.824%,; new southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.3444; No. 3, $1.31144; No. 4, 
$1.28144; No. 5, $1.254%4; range of new 
southern bag lots by sample for week, $1 
@1.28. Of the receipts for the week end- 
ing Aug. 21, 1,249,175 bus went to export 
elevators. Exports included 252,003 bus 
domestic and 99,861 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat last week, 122,390 bus; 


- stock, 395,719. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was ir- 
regular, but the market closed firm at a 
net advance of 4c. Trade is quiet. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 21, car lots in export eleva- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 














Week ending c July 1 to . 

Wheat to— Aug. 14,26 Aug. 15,°25 Aug.7,’26 Aug. 14,’26 Aug. 15, ’25 
ROO 5 éaiks-c ReRidoe ne.e hoR- eee 8 =§=—=S=«TwTh dh 264,000 1,781,000 399,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,055,000 64,000 1,131,000 9,577,000 1,124,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,613,000 637,000 3,726,000 11,233,000 3,305,000 
PRED. cece ctadedscccns 748,000 769,000 54,000 3,052,000 2,638,000 
Other countries ........ 774,000 36,000 318,000 2,914,000 196,000 
DOO awa se ctivedess *5,645,000 1,506,000 5,493,000 28,557,000 7,662,000 

DEE on bude 0 094.05 028505044 231,000 1,386,000 776,000 2,287,000 3,953,000 
- Ge Virk Pes ea EE METRE ICE 202,000 100,000 115,000 1,428,000 907,000 
 BPerenr CLEP Peer’ cre 22,000 701,000 31,000 818,000 4,591,000 
TOG wi cadecaeseséenaocccsabe' ‘santwe 147,000 =~ 9 Sisee- 2,194,000 4,059,000 


*Including 487,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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tor: No. 2 red winter, $1.45 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.37. 

Seattle—Demand for cash wheat for 
export was fair last week, but light for 
milling. Arrivals at seaboard were large. 
Quotations, to arrive, sacked, coast, basis 
No. 1, Aug. 20: soft and western white 
and Big Bend blue-stem, $1.3442@1.35 
bu; northern spring, $1.3442; hard win- 
ter, $1.3142; western red, $1.30%. Fu- 
tures, basis No. 2 soft white, bulk, coast: 
September, $1.3042; December, $1.3414,. 

Portland.—Wheat buying slowed down 
last week. Most exporters have their 
early requirements filled, and at the close 
of the week only one was in the market, 
Closing bids for August wheat at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, on Aug. 21: soft 
white and western white, $1.33 bu; Big 
Bend blue-stem, Federation and hard 
white, $1.82; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.29; western red, $1.28. A fea- 
ture of the market has been the liberal 
offering of wheat from southern Idaho, 
Heretofore, this grain has gone to south- 
western markets, as freight rates favored 
shipment in that direction. This year, 
however, Idaho growers can dispose of 
their grain on the coast to better :d- 
vantage. 

London, Eng., Aug. 6.—There has b: en 
quite a decline in parcels of wheat afloat 
and for early shipment, business being 
done today in No. 1 northern Manitoba 
for August shipment at 58s@58s _ iid. 
The market hardened toward the clcse, 
sellers asking 58s 9d. Afloat there w-re 
sellers at the close at 59s 6d. Octo)er 
and November are offered at 54s id. 
No. 2 Manitoba afloat is offered at 18s 
6d, and August shipment 58s 3d. No. 5 
Manitoba, arrived, has sold at 50s. No. 
2 hard winter, due in 10 days, has been 
sold at 54s 442d, July shipment 53s 10’ 2d 
@54s, and August 52s 10%d@53s. No. 
2 mixed durum is offered for August 
shipment at 52s 6d, Australian, afivat, 
58s 6d, choice white Karachi, afloat, 58s 
3d, and August shipment 57s 3d. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 4.—During the 
past week, millers in this country have 
been buying more actively, and the wheat 
market has been firm on several days, 
owing to unfavorable reports of Cana- 
dian weather and crops. Shipments have 
been light, and the quantities on passage 
have decreased. American winter, Man- 
itoba and also River Plate wheats are 
6d lower to 6d higher. Australian wheat 
afloat is 58s 6d. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
21, and the closing prices on Aug. 23, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 37°.@ 
38%4c, 374%,@38%c; No. 2 rye, 91'2@ 
96%c, 92%,@94%4; barley, 52@64c, 52@ 
62c. 

Duluth—Receipts of oats were negli- 
gible last week. The trade is idle for 
want of track supplies. Buyers are not 
very anxious to press purchases, but they 
continue to clean up the limited offerings 
at going prices. Feeders do most of the 
business. Later, conditions are expected 
to change providing eastern inquiry picks 
up and elevators start an extensive buy- 
ing program. A few cars of new crop 
have arrived, but they were of low grade 
and unsatisfactory. On Aug. 21 No. 3 
white closed at 38%c bu. The rye mar- 
ket fluctuates, mainly influenced by 
wheat. Prices are lower. Against the 
close of Aug. 14 futures registered a 2% 
@2%¥sc loss on Aug. 21. Cash bids im- 
proved from a flat %c to a rang: of 
%@ic. Buyers wanting to attract c un- 
try selling and shipping to this market 
increased their figures, and the resu't is 
reflected in an improved run of cars. 
Buyers are caring for all offerings. 

Chicago.—Cash rye is steady t 4 
shade firmer, and demand is fair. Not 
much is coming in, but the better grides 
are taken by mill buyers. No. 2 was 
quoted on Aug. 21 at 14%@1%c »ver 
September. Oats are steady, and the 
new crop coming in is very light. De- 
mand, however, is good. Wet oats are 
selling at big discounts, some goin; 0D 
Aug. 21 at 24@28c bu. No. 2 white vere 
quoted, Aug. 21, at 40@41%c bu; No. 3 
white, 3814, @38%2c. 

Milwaukee—A small decline occurred 
in the cash rye market last week, this 
grain following wheat closer than has 
been noticeable for some time. ats 
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samples declined fractionally, under large 
offerings and a good demand, with an ac- 
tive market. Barley is firmer after a 
slump which carried values down 4@5c, 
offerings now falling off. Closing quo- 
tations, Aug. 21: No. 2 rye, 98c bu; No. 
8 white oats, 38@39c; malting barley, 
51@ 69¢. 

Nashville.—Considerable activity is re- 
ported in oats, with shipments being 
made to the South, and good receipts. 
Excessive rains have caused considerable 
moisture in oats. Quotations, Aug. 21: 
No. 2 white, 454c bu; No. 3 white, 44%c. 

Boston—A fair demand for oats was 
reported last week, with the market a 
shade lower. For shipment all-rail, 
fancy 40-42 lbs were quoted, on Aug. 
21, 1t 54@55c bu, fancy 38-40 Ibs, 53@ 
54c; regular 38-40 lbs, 52@53c; regular 
36-3» Ibs, 51@52c; regular 34-36 lbs, 50 
@5lc. For lake-and-rail shipment, reg- 
ular 38-40 lbs were quoted at 52@53c bu, 
and regular 34-36 Ibs 51@52c. 


Br falo.—Buyers are becoming more 
discr:minating in what they want, as re- 
ceip's of poor quality oats become more 
liber.1. Bright, dry, heavy No. 2 white 
aré vanted. No. 2 white were quoted, 
on Aug. 21, at 42%2c bu, No. 3 mixed 
37%. Old 46-lb barley, on spot, ex-lake, 
in store, was held at 7lc, Buffalo. Malt- 
ing »arley, 48-lb, sold at 81%c, Phila- 
delp»ia. Little interest is shown in rye. 


Bc timore——Oats prices, Aug. 21: No. 
2 white, new, domestic, 48c asked; No. 3 
whit, new, domestic, 47c asked. 


P}, ladelphia.—Oats eased off Ic early 
last week, but subsequently advanced 
lc under light offerings and stronger 
outside advices. Demand is only mod- 
erate. Quotations, Aug. 21: No. 2 white, 
51@524ec bu; No. 3 white, 50@51%c. 


Winnipeg—Trading in the coarse 
grains was light last week. There was 
little change so far as prices were con- 
cerncd, except in the case of flaxseed. 
Speculative interest in oats has dimin- 
ished, and demand otherwise was dull. 
A little business was done in barley, and 
rye, as usual, followed wheat closely. 
Quotations, Aug. 21: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 48%c bu; barley, 62c; rye, 
9354¢ 

Toronto.—There is little fluctuation in 
prices for coarse grains. Trading is 
light, as old crop stocks are well cleaned 
up. Quotations, Aug. 21: Ontario oats in 
car lots, f.o.b., country points, 43@44c 
bu; barley, 59@61c; rye, 90c; United 
States corn, No. 2 yellow, 95c; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 49%c, ci.f., Bay 
ports. 





DR. COPELAND TO ADDRESS BAKERS 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland, United States 
senator from New York and former 
health commissioner of New York City, 
whose articles appear in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country, has 
accepted an invitation to take part in 
the program of the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation at Atlantic City on Sept. 22. 
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United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
21, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

WE: Dae bcus absces 64,194,000 2,995,071 
Mn ts ¢ahdeancnaebeg ads 32,366,000 ..cccees 
Dt nineteen snaiee om 40,218,000 144,000 
I nes obs s ewido 9,049,000 1,178,000 
GO aa bisa +066 shee ber 3,080,000 334,000 
Per 857,000 2,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 21: wheat, 856,- 
000 bus; rye, 862,000; oats, 2,247,000; corn, 
1,483,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 21, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis 2991,049 1281,0152,011 216 
Kansas City .. 3 1 7 11 20 46 
CRIGESO .cese- 570 444 85 107 0 - 
New York ... 468 246 121 322 46 47 
Ee ee ce ee T oe 17 
Baltimore .... 1 82 ee 70 3 76 
Philadelphia ae 6 o.0 oe 3 41 
Milwaukee ... 397 532 26 196 ° ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 145 587 147 270 255 592 
*Buffalo ..... 70 < s -- 136 79 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Flaxseed—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Aug. 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 88 217 35 28 395 50 
Chicago ...... 89 26 1 2 a +e 
Dul.-Superior.. 6 51 90 40 463 294 
*Buffalo ..... oo, 208 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Aug. 20, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 209 18 12 229 
OGMVIOS seccsces 322 49 8 
Grain Growers .. 281 121 63 
Fort William ... 236 4 10 
Ge Fe. Be. prevveee 724 96 78 221 
Northland ...... 1,216 112 61 eas 
Cams GPR ncéeos 191 47 14 739 
Sask. Pool 

We @ ssadicrs 434 59 39 622 

BM 6 vicssvcr 505 40 7 247 
Private elevators. 3,699 797 191 247 

WOR sa cecicor 7,816 1,343 474 2,206 
Fear OHO ssc es 3,199 1,044 331 818 
er re 328 150 150 6 
Lake shipments... 2,076 313 263 198 
Rail shipments.. 61 49 eee 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ST FOGG cviecsdecces 10 
No. 1 northern.. 782 Durum ........ 371 
No. 2 northern.. 984 Kota :......... 26 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 30 Winter ........ 7 
No. 3 northern..1,471 Others ....... -. 298 
INO. 6 ccccccccce 58 Private ........ 3,699 
Os © cee cdecace 62 -~--- 
WO. 6 cccsecccce 10 BOOM wc sccces 7,816 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We. $C. Waeess BOG OUROTS 66. 000008 208 
No. 3 C. W..... OG PEIVEtO 2. seces 797 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 

BR BOOR cecccsces 78 OO cieseces 1,343 
8 BOO nccccccce 5 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 21, in 


bushels (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis 2,0973,238 695 1,555 2,5041,589 


Kan. City. ..3,1361,759 1,795 656 15,289 4,007 
Chicago ....3,115 883 2,886 753 eee TS 
New York ..1,821 1,030 849 789 862 618 
Boston ...... 3 ee es = 3 5 
Baltimore ..1,342 405 352 144 3,3274,102 
Philadelphia. 425 262 178 356 1,9321,440 
Milwaukee .. 478 352 260 23 eee ° 
tNashville 118 72 6 2 1,220 684 
D.-Superior.. 839 706 502 682 3,4781,977 
Toledo ...... 703 92 259 17 eae ee 
*Buffalo ....2,9151,299 827 -. 3,5193,784 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 


ing Aug. 20. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Aug. 21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
184 162 82 55 331 73 
185 2,209 939 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City .. 166 357 1382 


Chicago ..... 600 2,465 903 1,115 aS 
New York ... 24 4 ss oo Ba 43 
Boston ....... 1 a oe ee oe 1 
Baltimore .... 4 11 es ee 64 58 
Philadelphia. . 7 7 6 3 73 28 
Milwaukee 22 93 34 43 ee es 
tNashville ... 193 70 64 58 156 71 
Dul.-Superior. . 1 1 es 2% 9 ee 
Toledo ....... 96 41 21 27 ee es 
*Buffalo ..... 183 331 oe -. 3,150 495 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 


ing Aug. 20. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 21, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 72 238 7 403,341 331 
Kansas City .. 40 6 23 6 55 73 
Chicago ...... 97 26 4 39 ee ee 
New York ... 117 oe ee -. 1,150 78 
errr > ee ee o8 2 2 
Baltimore .... 7 47 58 
Philadelphia. . a oe os oe 7 2 
Milwaukee ... 41 20 8 9 e° 

tNashville ... 32 30 12 38 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 103 84 . 2,742 403 
*Buffalo ..... 50 124 1,072 


** vo ** * 
lake only. Shipments by 
+tFigures for 10 days end- 


*Receipts by 
lake and canal. 
ing Aug. 20. 





Oats—RKeceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 21, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneap’lis 1,072 3,163 132 681 15,376 15,036 


Kan. City.. 2 821 76 165 419 3,563 
Chicago ...2,0503,280 323 1,153 rr -_ 
New York.. 137 1,172 50 177 852 657 
Boston ..... 6 34 ee e° 15 97 
Baltimore... 29 73 8 ee 56 165 
Philadelphia 25 385 18 187 140 475 
Milwaukee... 751 617 53 606 rT T 
+tNashville.. 5626 680 145 173 230 439 
Duluth-Sup. 40 827 651,195 8,958 2,968 
Toledo ..... 228 763 103 75 an e's 
*Buffalo ... ... 680 77 1,819 1,759 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Aug. 20. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 14, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 





the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 

Week from Totals 

ending pre- Aug. 15, 

Wheat— Aug. 14 vious week 1925 

United States*... +12,451 356,313 

United Statest. + 569 1,047 

Canada .... —2,086 13,672 

Totals ..... +10,934 49,932 





United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





DOOMED saceccecss 144,600 +1,700 37,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply 

DOCMED cocicccces 130,457 +12,634 87,432 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

DOGG avds edocs 24,394 —396 5,752 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

ME éacheseet 43,725 +864 43,898 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


tContinent excluded. 
visible sup- 


Rocky Mountains. 
Combined aggregate wheat 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
1926— oa United States——_.,, 

Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 3...... 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Ame. Tssccs 44,862,000 2,469,000 47,331,000 
Aug. 14.... 57,313,000 3,038,000 60,351,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

Week and Canada dom and 

ending— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 3..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 563,300,000 
July 10.... 37,384,000 65,055,000 60,300,000 
July 17.... 35,731,000 655,225,000 62,300,000 
July 24.... 33,885,000 68,607,000 47,700,000 
July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
OMe, Vos 27,592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
Aug. 14.... 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 


visible supply: 


Week ending— Week ending— 


July 3 ....109,686,000 July 31 ...110,649,000 
July 10 ...105,355,000 Aug. 7....117,823,000 
July 17 ...107,525,000 Aug. 14...130,457,000 


July 24 ...106,207,000 





Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Aug. 7— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .180,000 130,000 150,000 





PEED 500 4:4-0-09 8 ¥'0 22,459 7,160 8,049 
BOOTED cccccesaces 491 892 1,270 
Stocks on Aug. 7— 
At terminals ........ 47,331 37,008 55,767 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 85,651 72,878 101,354 
Week's increase ..... 21,193 9,365 5,576 
Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
com Week ending——. Jan. 1, 1926, to 


Aug. 14 Aug. 7 Aug. 14, 1926 
evens 2,000 78,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending 
Aug. 14 
233,000 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Aug. 14, 1926 
5,649,000 





Aug. 7 
115,000 
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FLAXSEED **%=, PRODUCTS | 


GOVERNMENT REVIEWS 
FLAXSEED SITUATION 


Wasuinotrox, D. C.—The heavy con- 
sumption of linseed oil in the United 
States indicates a good demand for this 
season’s crop of domestic flaxseed, ac- 
cording to a review of the situation b 
H. S. Irwin, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. He notes that the movement of 
oil into consuming channels during the 
first three quarters of the season, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
was only about 3 per cent short of “the 
record disappearance for this period, 
during the past two years.” While an 
unusually large quantity of flaxseed is 
still available in Argentina, prospects of 
smaller crops in the United States and 
Canada have strengthened the market 
and caused higher prices. Continuing 
his analysis, Mr. Irwin says: 

About 530,000,000 Ibs linseed oil moved 
into consuming channels during the nine 
months, October to June, this season, 
compared with 547,000,000 for the same 
period last year and 546,000,000 two 
years ago. Imports of linseed oil, while 
relatively unimportant, were much larger 
this season. 

Crushers’ stocks of linseed oil on June 
30 amounted to slightly over two months’ 
supply, or a little more than at this time 
in 1925. Factory stocks of flaxseed 


equaled approximately one month's 
crushings. 
Argentine shipments for 32 weeks 


since January totaled about 48,600,000 
bus out of an estimated crop of 75,000,- 
000, while two years ago they amounted 
to 43,700,000 out of a harvest of 58,000,- 
000 bus. Port stocks there were around 
4,000,000 bus at the middle of August. 
This is a smaller figure than at this time 
last year, but materially larger than two 
years ago. Shipments of Argentine 
flaxseed to the United States for the 32 
weeks totaled nearly 12,000,000 bus, and 
fair quantities continue to move to this 
country and to Europe. 

Exports from India, however, have re- 
flected the smaller crop in that country 
and the reluctance of holders there to 
sell at the prices prevailing earlier in 
the year. Since April 1 only 2,860,000 
bus have been shipped, against approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 for this period last year. 
Canadian elevator stocks of flaxseed at 
the end of July totaled over 2,500,000 
bus, compared with less than 1,500,000 
at this time in 1925. 

Flaxseed prices in the United States 
have followed the recent advance in the 
world markets resulting from the less 
favorable crop conditions in important 
flax producing countries. They still are 
lower, however, than at this time last 
ear. 

Definite information is not yet avail- 
able on flaxseed production in Europe, 
but the estimated acreage of flax for 
both seed and fiber in 12 European coun- 
tries relatively unimportant in flaxseed 
outturn is around 90 per cent of last 
wa area, In the southern hemisphere, 
however, reports to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome suggest 
that the Argentine flax acreage may be 
larger than in 1925. 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report a fair 
demand for linseed meal. Prices have 
been reduced about $1 from a week ago. 
There are no stocks on hand. Linseed 
meal is quoted at $44.50@45 ton at Min- 
neapolis, $47 at Chicago, $47 at Toledo. 
At Buffalo 82 per cent meal is priced at 
$44.50 ton. 

There was an exceptionally heavy ex- 
port demand for linseed cake last week, 

ut business has slackened somewhat in 
the past day or two. The price is un- 
changed from a week ago, cake being 
quoted at $40 ton, f.a.s., New York, 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ---——Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 


Aug. 17 ..$2.46 2.45 2.47% 2.46% 2.48% 
Aug. 18 .. 2.47 2.46 2.49 2.47 2.48% 
Aug. 19 .. 2.47% 2.46% 2.48% 2.47% 2.49% 
Aug. 20 .. 2.47% 2.456% 2.48 2.47 2.49 
Aug. 21 .. 2.48% 2.42% 2.45 2.44 2.46 
Aug. 23 2.43% 2.41% 2.44% 2.438% 2.45 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 





Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 21, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, —Shipments—, 
1925-26 1924-26 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis .. 10,425 14,397 2,770 8,628 
i rrr 9,501 16,812 8,333 6,912 
Totals ..... 19,926 31,209 11,103 15,440 


Duluth.—There was nothing special in 
the way of flax selling last week, pres- 
sure coming out slowly, but the fact that 
no apparent support was forthcoming 
served to make it comparatively easy to 
beat down quotations. The price trend, 
compared with Aug. 14, was down 3%c 
in the December and up 5%c for Sep- 
tember delivery. Interest appears to be 
picking up in the more deferred con- 
tracts, but general activity seems slow 
to get under way. 

Chicago.—The linseed meal market re- 
mains unchanged as to price, and there 
has been a slight improvement in de- 
mand. Buying, however, is scattered, 
and perhaps held down by the limited 
offerings and consequent firm prices. 
Local production continues light. Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, Aug. 21, at $47.50 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—The local demand for lin- 
seed meal is very light, as usual at this 
season, and offerings are more liberal, 
due to the heavier production in the 
Northwest stimulated by a good demand 
for the oil. Cake is accumulating, and 
offerings are made at a reduction of 
50c. Opinion is that a better demand 
is in sight. Quotation, Aug. 21, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $46.50@47.50 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Production of linseed cake 
and meal in western Canada during the 
summer months has decreased, and de- 
mand is in excess of the supply. Prices 
remain at the old level. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and 
meal $44. Flaxseed was entirely with- 
out feature last week, and closed at 
$2.12% bu. 

Boston.—Linseed meal is easier, with 
a fair demand. Buffalo shippers on 
Aug. 21 offered 32 per cent meal at 
$48.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
Some business was done on this basis, 
A few bids for round lots were report- 
ed at 50c ton under this price. For 34 
per cent meal, Buffalo shippers quoted 
$52.20 ton, Boston points, but there was 
little demand. There were no offerings 
for shipment from Edgewater. 

Pittsburgh—tThere is little demand 
for linseed meal. Prices are unchanged 
and offerings are light. Quotation, Aug. 
21, $51.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—There is less active demand 
for 31 and 32 per cent linseed meal, with 
prices lower, Quotations, Aug. 20: 31 
and 832 per cent, $44 ton; 34 per cent, 
$47. 

Toronto.—On Aug. 21 mills in this 
part of Canada were asking $48 ton for 
linseed meal in car lots at mill points. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 4.—A cargo of 
Russian linseed cake, 1,000 tons in bulk, 
is offered at £9 10s ton, buyers’ ideas 
being £9, c.i.f. American cake, arrived, 
is offered without attracting buyers, Au- 
gust-September being quoted at £10 lis. 
Bombay cake is quoted at £10 17s 6d, 
and River Plate at £11 5s, ¢i.f., Liver- 
pool. 





AUSTRALIA'S CORN SUPPLY LOW 

MELBourRNE, Victoria, July 24.—There 
is evidence of a corn shortage in Aus- 
tralia. The price has advanced 3d bu 
to 6s 2d. The position is agreeable to 
home growers, but merchants and feed- 
ers are dissatisfied, 

Recently, at the instance of growers 
who complained of the unfair competi- 
tion due to the importation of corn 
raised in South Africa with black labor, 
the government increased the duty Is 2d 
bu. As a result, supplies from that 
country have ceased, 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





CANADIAN OATMEAL INDUSTRY 

Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s exports of 
rolled oats and oatmeal during the crop 
year ending July 31 were 58,310,800 lbs, 
of which 44,435,800 went to Great Brit- 
ain. In a general way this branch of 
the milling industry had a good year, 
although it is not now so easy to deter- 
mine exactly how the mills are faring. 
In the days before the war this country 
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had a number of high class independent 
mills making these goods, but only one 
or ‘two of these survive. In the interval 
the big flour milling companies have ac- 
quired practically all the active mills in 
the country, and the business is now car- 
ried on as an adjunct of the flour mill- 
ing industry. 


y_Rye Prop 


Minneapolis —Local millers claim to be 
receiving bids from eastern buyers on 
round lots of rye flour at the equivalent 
of $5.90@6 bbl, jutes, New York. These 
bids, however, are considered altogether 
too low for acceptance. There is a fair- 
ly heavy carrying charge this year on rye 
for future delivery which must be taken 
into account in making rye flour sales at 
this time. Minneapolis mills claim to be 
turning down all offers that do not show 
at least a nominal profit. Bookings for 
the week are reported as very light. 

Pure white for 30-day shipment is 
quoted at $5.60@5.80 bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium at 
$5@5.20, and pure dark at $4.10@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,835 bbls flour, compared with 
8,472 made by two mills in the previous 
week, 

Duluth—Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues slow, with scattered small lots in 
mixed cars with flour being placed. The 
trade is expecting lower prices. The 
tendency of the market has been upward, 
however. Quotations, Aug. 21, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.90 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.35; No. 3 dark, 
$3.90; No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, 
$4.75. 

Chicago.—Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues rather quiet. The trade is not 
displaying any marked interest in stock- 
ing up, and although there have been a 
few sales for deferred delivery, they are 
less than a year ago. Local mills are 
running their rye units steadily, and 
claim to be doing a good business in the 
East. The output last week totaled 8,000 
bbls, the same as the week before. White 
was quoted, Aug. 21, at $5.50@5.85 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.20@5.65, dark $4@4.50. 

Milwaukee.—Despite the fact that cur- 
rent demand for rye flour is light, Wis- 
consin millers look forward to a much 
better demand as a freer movement of 
the new crop develops. Temporarily, 
mill offerings are limited, for little new 
rye has been delivered. At the same 
time, supplies of old are meager and, 
in consequence, command a higher price 
than most buyers are willing to pay. 
The situation is now settling down, how- 
ever, to a point where sales for later 
shipment are facilitated. Several large 
consumers have placed orders for pro- 
tection against higher prices throughout 
the entire new crop year. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: pure white $5.70@5.95 bbl, 
medium $5.80@5.70, pure dark $4.40@ 
4.60, and ordinary dark $4.10@4.25, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

New York—Sales of rye flour have 
been of moderate volume and chiefly for 
prompt shipment, as buyers will take on 
flour only for their immediate require- 
ments. Prices on Aug. 21 ranged $6@ 
6.35 bbl for white patent. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour demand is slack, 
and movement slow at easier prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 20: white $6.20@6.30 
bbl, medium $5.85@5.95, and dark $4.65 
@4.75, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Buffalo. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour rallied in price 
on Aug. 18 to 20, but since then it has 
had another sinking spell. Nominal quo- 
tations, Aug. 21: white patent, $6.15@ 
6.40; dark, $4.40@4.65. 

Boston.—Rye flour was easier the early 
part of last week, but at the close a 
stronger tone prevailed. Demand is ex- 
tremely dull. Choice white patents were 
quoted on Aug. 21 at $6.60@6.70 bbl, 
standard patents $6.40@6.50, dark rye 
$4.95@5, and rye meal $5.10@5.20, all 
in sacks, 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
easier. Quotations, Aug. 21: white, $6.15 
@6.40 bbl; medium, $5.75@6; dark, $5.50 
@5.75. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour are 
light, and prices lower. Quotations, Aug. 
21: pure white $5.75@6.25 bbl, medium 
$5@5.50, and dark $3.75@4, 
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Corn *% PRODUCTS 


Corn futures fluctuated freely last 
week, closing on Aug. 23 at about the 
same figure as that at which they stood 
on the previous Monday. They moved 
largely in sympathy with wheat, although 
weather reports also influenced the mar- 
ket. Some contended that the rains had 
benefited the crop, while others asserted 
that the continued lack of sunshine was 
dangerous, as it would delay the ripening 
of corn and further expose the crop to 
the danger of a late harvest with its at- 
tendant frost peril. Another factor which 
tended to raise the price was a large de- 
crease in the United States visible sup- 
ply. It was said that the commercial 
demand for corn was beginning to pick 
up, and many are of the opinion that 
the probable shortage of fodder this year 
is likely to be reflected in higher corn 
prices. 

St. Lowis—Movement of corn was slug- 
gish last week, and possibly 10 or 12 cars 
were carried over at the close. Elevators 
and industries were the best buyers. Re- 
ceipts were 196 cars, against 188 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Aug. 21: 
No. 2 corn 78c, No. 3 corn 76%ec; No. 2 
yellow 79c, No. 3 yellow 77c, No. 5 vel- 
low 74c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn, do- 
mestic and for export, was fair last week. 
Dealers predict that some business will 
be transacted on the improved inquities. 
Shipments last week through this jort 
were entirely to Latin America, and 
amounted to 9,955 bus. Quotations, Aug. 
18: No. 2 yellow $1.05 bu, No. 3 yeilow 
$1.04; No. 2 white $1.05, No. 3 white 
$1.04; yellow chops, $2.02 per 100 ‘bs; 
hominy feed, $1.71; standard meal, 
$2.12 in 98’s; cream meal, $2.22%4. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is easier, but 
buyers are taking little. The consumer 
is not buying much, and the jobber is 





well supplied for current needs. Cream 
quotations, Aug. 19, $3.90@4.20. Good 


crops of corn feed and lighter feeding 
cause demand for corn to be very light, 
cash No. 3 white being quoted at 86c bu. 


Atlanta.—The market continues strong, 
with demand better than usual for this 


season. Most buying is for immediate 
needs. Prices show a _ tendency to 
strengthen, but are substantially un- 


changed. Quotations, Aug. 20, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white $1.06% bu, No. 3 
white $1.05; No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 3 
yellow $1.03%. Corn meal is in fairly 
good demand. 

Nashville—-A light demand is reported 
for corn in the South, movement being 
only moderate. The market had a 
stronger tone last week. Quotations, 
Aug, 21: No. 2 white 92c bu, No. 3 white 
91c; No. 2 yellow 91c, No. 3 yellow 90c. 
Corn meal is quiet, with steady prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 21: bolted, paper bags, 
98c@$1.02 bu; bulk, 94@98c. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Aug. 21: 
white corn, No. 2 78@79c bu, No. 3 77 
@78c, No. 4 75@76c; yellow corn, No. 2 
8142@8242c, No. 3 80@8lc, No. 4 17 
@79c; mixed corn, No. 2 78@79c, No. 3 
T7@7Te, No. 4 T5Y2@T6%ec; cream 
meal, $3.75@4 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; corn 
bran, $32 ton; hominy feed, $32. 

Minneapolis—Buyers show only limit- 
ed interest in corn, though receipts are 
light and prices Ic lower. No. 2 yellow 
is quoted at 1@2c bu over the Chicago 
September option, No. 3 yellow Septem- 
ber price, and No. 4 yellow 1@2e under. 
There is no particular demand for mixed 
corn, and it is quoted at about 2c bu 
under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn a 
Minneapolis for the week ending Au:. 21 
was 78@82c; the closing price on ug. 
28 was 784%@79¥%ec. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 24 at 
$5.20@5.30 per 200 lbs, and yellow a 
$5.10@5.20. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
is good, and mill agents report speciel 
activity in corn flour. Offerings art 
light, ‘most mills being sold up, and 
prices are firmer. Corn flour was ‘uot 
ed, Aug. 21, at $1.95@2 per 100 lbs, cor 
meal $1.95, cream meal $1.95, and jiom- 
iny $1.95. The cash market was steady; 
with a fairly active demand. Reccipts 
continue rather light. No. 2 mixed was 
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quoted at 78@78%c bu, No. 3 mixed 
6c, No. 4 mixed 7242c, No. 5 mixed Tlic, 
No. 6 mixed 70c; No. 2 yellow 79@79%2c, 
No. 3 yellow 774ec, No. 5 yellow 74% 
@75c, No. 6 yellow 69@70c; No. 2 white 
78%2c, No. 8 white 76%c, No. 4 white 
1342@TAc. 

Milwaukee.—Despite smaller offerings, 
the cash corn market eased off materially 
with futures, and values are 4@5c bu 
lower than a week ago. There is a good 
demand and the market is steadier, with 
the basis improving. Closing quotations, 
Aug. 21: No. 2 yellow, 79@80c bu; No. 
2 white, 799@80c; No. 2 mixed, 77@78c. 

Boston.—Corn is lower and in slow 
demand. For shipment, all-rail, No. 2 
yellow was quoted, on Aug. 21, at 96@ 
97c bu, and No. 8 yellow 94@96c; for 
lake-and-rail shipment, No. 2 yellow was 
offered at 92@93c, and No. 3 yellow 
91@ 92c. Hominy feed was a shade low- 
er «t $36.50@37 ton, in 100-lb sacks; 
gluten feed, $40.90. Granulated yellow 
mea! was quoted at $2.50, bolted yellow 
at “2.45 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.95, all in 100-Ib sacks. 

Buffalo.—Slightly lower corn limits 
stin.ulated demand last week end. Re- 


cei 's continue heavy, but are being ap- 
plici mostly on sales to arrive. Corn 
goo's have been inactive. Prices have 
cha: ged only slightly, however. Quota- 


tions, Aug. 20: cracked corn, $38 ton; 
whic or yellow hominy, $34.50; table 
cori) meal, $2.25 per 100 lbs. 
Bultimore—Corn is 3%@4c _ lower, 
with offerings and demand small. Re- 
cei!) 's last week included 3,162 bus by 
rail and 620 by boat. The only sale re- 
ported was a parcel lot of southern 
white at 90c, delivered. Closing prices, 
Aug. 21: No. 2 spot 79%4c bu, No. 3 spot 
174,c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 87c, 
which is 8@4c down from last week. 


Corn meal is quiet and barely steady at 
$2.15@2.30 per 100 Ibs, while hominy 
also is weak and hard to move at $2.25 
@2.+0. 


Philadelphia——Corn declined 2%c 
early last week, but closed firm, with 
values showing %c advance from the 
lowest point. Supplies are small, and 
there is so little doing that prices are 
largely nominal. Quotations, Aug. 21: 
car lots for export, No. 2 yellow 85%ec 
bid, No. 3 yellow 83%ec, No. 4 yellow 
80¥.c. Corn goods are again weaker, 
in sympathy with the recent downward 
movement of raw material. Offerings 
are moderate but ample. Quotations, 
Aug. 21, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.15@3; white cream meal, fancy, $2.75 
@3; pearl hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 

Montreal—tThere is a fair demand 
from country points for corn. American 
No. 3 yellow was quoted on Aug. 19 at 
8642c bu, while Argentine corn sold at 
%0c, ex-store. Granulated corn meal is 
unchanged at $3 per 98 lbs; white corn 
flour is also unchanged, and selling at 
$3@3.05. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 3.—Values of 
Plate corn in near and distant positions 
fluctuate within narrow limits. Small 
supplies in this country continue to 
maintain the stiff premiums asked for 
parcels on passage, but demand has qui- 
eted. There is a fair consumptive call, 
and spot values are well maintained. 
Yellow Plate is steady, but African and 
American, which are very scarce, are 
held for 1d per ctl advance. Parcels, 


afloat and for June-July shipment, real- 
we 31s 8d, August-September selling at 
80s 414d. 





OATMEAL 


London, Eng., Aug. 4.—Unfortunately 
there has been no fresh feature in the 
oatmeal and rolled oats trade, which con- 
tinues slow. With ample supplies on 
Spot for present needs, holders are will- 
Ing to accept considerably below prices 
asked by shippers, although these have 
beer. reduced 1s 3d to 37s 9d for rolled 
oats and 37s 3d for oatmeal. It is 
doutful if there are any buyers here 
who would be prepared to pay higher 
than 36s 6d. London millers are report- 
ed is still nominally asking £16 ton, 
ex-mill, 

B:lfast, Ireland, July 31.—Oatmeal 
S improved: in demand and price, and 


aI 








shipment figures range higher. A few 
merchants and importers of oatmeal are 
entirely cleared out on spot in both Bel- 
fast and Dublin, an unusual experience 
for some of them. Demand, however, 
was so poor and the situation so uncer- 
tain that they sold without replacing, 
hoping for a cheaper market. Cables 
indicate that as high as 37s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s 6d, Dublin, is 
wanted for medium oatmeal, and some 
of the cheapest mills are within Is of 
this figure. For rolled oats 38s per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, seems to be about the 


price, and 38s 6d Dublin, plus duty. Im- 
porters are not buying ahead. 
Toronto—Oatmeal products are in 


slow demand. Mills are running part 
time only. Most of the rolled oats and 
oatmeal now sold in these eastern mar- 
kets are made in western mills. Only 
one big plant is steadily active in On- 
tario. Prices show little change. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 21: rolled oats $6.20@6.40 
bbl in 90-Ib jutes, mixed cars, delivered, 
with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—A fair domestic demand is 
reported for rolled oats and oatmeal, 
while export business, though small, is 
steady. Prices show no change. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 21: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats are in fair de- 
mand. Prices are firm, with an advance 
of 5c bag. Quotations, Aug. 20, $3.25 
per 90 Ibs; oatmeal, $3.58 per 98 Ibs. 

Chicago.—An active domestic demand 
prevails for oat products, and there has 
also been a fair business done with ex- 
porters for shipment from seaboard the 
first half of October. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Aug. 21, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal, with the market steady at the 
recent decline. Rolled was quoted on 
Aug. 21 at $2.85, and cut and ground at 
$3.13, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small 
supply, but demand is slow and the 
market is easier. Quotation, Aug. 21, 
$2.95@3.15 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 24 at $2.35 per 90 lbs. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 











— Wheat——. -———_Rye 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1926*... 57,584 839 15 3,601 42 12 
1925.... 52,200 669 13 4,088 49 12 
1924.... 64,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923.... 59,659 797 13 6,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,817 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 12 
1918.... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 16 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.... 63,541 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 . 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
- 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
«++ 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
- 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
+++ 44,075 6652 12 1,793 27 15 
-+- 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
- 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
++. 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
- 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
+++ 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
-- 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
-- 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
-- 89,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 
for the period. 


tAverage crop per year 





Imports of cottonseed cake into Den- 
mark from the United States were al- 
most doubled in 1925, compared with 
those of the previous year. They totaled 
220,000 tons, and were used to stimulate 
milk production upon which butter, Den- 
mark’s most important export, depends. 
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5 CROP CONDITIONS ROUND THE WORLD | 








Better News About the Crops Is General 


The crop news published in the last week has nearly all been favorable. 
A report from a Canadian newspaper which is usually regarded as reliable 


indicated that the western Canadian crop had recovered from the drouth in 


remarkable fashion. 


vesting, but it is believed that little actual harm was done to the grain. 


Rain in the Northwest and Canada caused delay in har- 


That 


the corn crops must have benefited is the opinion of many. 
A cable from the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome throws 


some light on the Russian crop, which is said to be above average. 
reports, however, indicate damage from excess rain. 


Other 
It is thought that Euro- 


pean production, on the whole, is likely to be greatly below last year’s output. 


News from the southern hemisphere is satisfactory. 


WESTERN CANADA REPORTS 
EXCELLENT CROPS ASSURED 


Wiynirec, Man.—While good progress 
has been made in harvesting operations 
throughout the western provinces, heavy 
rain at many points delayed cutting last 
wee& Threshing returns, from the few 
points where such work is completed, 
continue to indicate that wheat yields 
are averaging well and that quality is 
excellent. 

On Aug. 21 the Manitoba Free Press 
published a report on general crop con- 
ditions in the prairies. This report, the 
fifth on the crop of 1926, presents a 
truly striking contrast to its immediate 
predecessor, and shows that western Ca- 
nadian crops again have demonstrated 
their ability to survive heat, drouth and 
other adverse conditions, and finally 
yield excellent returns. 

The report states that the situation on 
July 31 was considered very serious in 
many areas, as the result of extreme 
heat and drouth, but that evidently the 
damage then done was not beyond re- 
pair, and to a great extent has been 
overcome by the cool temperatures and 
good rains since received. The heads 
have filled out splendidly and all crops 
have benefited, especially the late grains. 

Considerable cutting has been done in 
all three provinces, but very little thresh- 
ing yet has been accomplished, as all 
work has been retarded by rain. Of the 
300 points questioned, not one com- 
plained of too much moisture, although 
harvesting practically everywhere was 
delayed. Hail and frost damage is very 
slight. Labor conditions are satisfac- 
tory, although more help will be needed 
for threshing. 

Manitoba promises a wheat crop well 
above the average, and is further ad- 
vanced in harvesting than the other west- 
ern provinces. The average for this 
province is 17 bus acre, and judging 
from present returns, this year’s crop 
will be far in advance of the average. 
Only seven districts, out of 84 ques- 
tioned, report a yield of less than 17 bus. 
The others range from 17 to 30, and 
even higher. Barley is good, and oats, 
rye and flaxseed fair. 

Saskatchewan looks for a good aver- 
age crop. Estimated yields range from 
8 to 32 bus acre. Coarse grains are 
patchy. 

Apart from a few points in southeast- 
ern Alberta, within the well-known dry 
areas, the wheat crop in that province 
promises to be good. Estimated yields 
range from 6 to 35 bus acre. The av- 
erage probably will be 20. Slight hail 
and frost damage is reported from a few 
points. Oats and barley are good, and 
rye and flax fair. 


Bad News of Russian Crop 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 11.—According to 
the London Times, disquieting news is 
being received in regard to the condition 
of the Russian harvest, prolonged rainy 
weather having done serious injury to 
the crops in the middle Volga and the 
Ural districts, while the Ukraine and 
northern Caucasia are suffering from 
drouth and hot, dry winds. It is re- 
ported that large areas sown to late 
spring crops have been cut for fodder 
or have become a total loss. Soviet ex- 
perts state that the harvest, which was 
expected to exceed that of last year, will 
probably be less, but the actual losses 
incurred cannot as yet be estimated. 


THRESHING RESUMED AFTER 
BIG RAINS IN NORTHWEST 


MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest 
had a series of heavy rains last week, 
which interfered with threshing. There 
was some talk of wheat sprouting in 
shock, but it is believed that the rains 
did more good than harm. Corn, flax 
and pasturage received much needed 
moisture. The weather has turned bright 
and warm, and threshing is again under 
way. 

There is still considerable difference of 
opinion as to the size of the crop. Many 
believe that the final figures will be well 
in excess of the government estimate. 
Well posted authorities in Montana say 
— state will harvest over 50,000,000 
us. 


RUSSIAN CROPS REPORTED 
TO BE ABOVE AVERAGE 


Wasurnorton, D. C., Aug. 24.— (Special 
Telegram)—Reports from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
that Russian grain, flax and hemp crops 
were all above average in condition on 
Aug. 2, together with other information, 
suggest that Russia’s crops will be an in- 
ternational factor this year. 

It is expected that the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics will dwell on this 
element in a discussion of the crop out- 
look situation in the near future. An- 
other factor that may be emphasized is 
the relative cheapness of seed grain for 
1926-27 plantings. 

Tueopore M. KNAppen. 


Record Yield Per Acre in Ohio 

ToLepo, Ou10.—C. J. West, state agri- 
cultural statistician, confirms recent re- 
ports from many sources concerning the 
Ohio wheat crop. He says: “The Ohjo 
wheat yield is the largest on record, with 
a state average of 22% bus acre, and 
quality far above the average. Numer- 
ous reports have been received of bush- 
els weighing as high as 64 Ibs. Many 
operators of threshing machines assert 
that there were no screenings or small 
grains in the wheat. 

“The outlook for corn has improved 
four points since the last report, and a 
three quarters crop is now indicated. 
The outlook for oats has advanced nine 
points since July 1.” 

The state report for Michigan indi- 
cates an average yield of 18.3 bus to the 
acre, and a total crop of 16,470,000 bus, 
compared with 13,906,000 last year. 

Heavy rains have damaged wheat and 
oats in shock in the fields, and there has 
been some sprouting. The heavy move- 
ment of wheat is now over. 


Reports Poor European Crops 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—H. B. Smith, 
special representative of the United 
States Department of Commerce at Lon- 
don, cables as follows: “From personal 
observation of crops in Holland, Ger- 
many and Belgium, I am convinced that 
the recent wet weather has materially 
damaged cereals. The territory between 
the Rhine and the Elbe is saturated, 
with the Elbe in full flood last week. 
Standing crops are badly damaged, and 
considerable cut grain is still in the 
fields. Threshing returns are bound to 
be disappointing in regard to quality, 
while yield is probably also affected. 
Reports from France mention disap- 
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pointing threshing returns, with likely 
outturn of wheat around 257,000,000 bus. 
Reports from Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Roumania all 
mention disappointing threshing returns, 
many showing results ef rust infection.” 


More Wheat to Be Sown 

Porttanp, Onecon.—Wheat harvest 
and threshing continue in a few districts. 
Some rye has been sown. Corn is ap- 
proaching maturity in the southern coun- 
ties. Irrigated corn is doing well. 

Oregon farmers intend to plant about 
6 per cent more wheat this fall than a 
year ago. It is estimated that 898,000 
acres were seeded to winter wheat in 
Oregon last fall, and the increase will 
bring the — acreage to be 
planted this fall up to 952,000. The 
abandonment of winter acreage in this 
state last season was only _ cent. 
Omitting the year of the disastrous 
freeze, the fall of 1924, the Oregon aban- 
donment over a period of five years has 
averaged 2.2 per cent. 


Ontario Weather Unfavorable 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather last week 
was unfavorable. Where it did not rain, 
the skies were overcast and atmospheric 
conditions were muggy. Much of the 
grain is now cut, but bright, sunny 
weather is needed to put it into condition 
for threshing and marketing. As mat- 
ters stand, it is probable that some of 
the wheat will be tough. As before 
stated, the quantity of wheat will be 
about 25 per cent less than last year. 
Millers are not selling flour freely, since 
it is impossible to know whether good 
wheat will be available to execute future 
business, 

Rains Benefit Crops 

Evansvitite, Inp.—Rains during the 
past 10 days have revived the hopes of 
farmers. Corn that looked as if it would 
be a failure will give a much better yield 
than was expected, Farmers who prac- 
ticed dry farming will fare well under 
the conditions. 


Australian Wheat Outlook Favorable 

Me novurne, Vicroria, July 24,—Fur- 
ther splendid rains have occurred 
throughout the wheat belt. Seeding op- 
erations are now almost at an end, and 
crops have had an excellent start. Indi- 
cations are that an area equal to or larg- 
er than that of last season has been seed- 
ed. Conditions which prévailed early in 
the year enabled ‘the fallowed land to 
be freed from rubbish and put in condi- 
tion for seeding. Probably never before 
was such a large area of well-worked 
fallowed land sown to wheat. Every 
year farming practices are improving in 
Australia. Farmers also are devoting 
more attention to the cultivation of va- 
rieties of wheat specially suited to the 
different localities, and employing more 
liberal dressings of superphosphate. 

Cuaries J, Marruews. 
Weather Satisfactory in Holland 

Amsterpam, Horttann, Aug. 2.—The 
weather keeps good, although tempera- 
ture is somewhat below the average. The 
rains experienced from time to time are 
helping to mature the late crops, but 
warmer weather, with an absence of rain, 
is much desired for the early crops. 
Wheat this season shows a condition of 
71 per cent and rye 68, as against an 
average of 71 and 69, respectively, for 
the past 10 years. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 





cr Acres—————,_ --- Bushela—. 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1926*, 36,700 20,884 67,584 626 218 839 
1925.. 81,269 20,931 62,200 398 271 669 
1924.. 36,488 17,771 64,209 690 283 873 
1923 $9,618 20,141 69,669 672 226 797 
1922.. 42,368 19,959 62,8317 687 281 868 
1921.. 48,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,148 611 222 833 
1919 560,494 26,200 76,694 760 208 968 
1918... 87,180 22,0561 69,181 665 356 921 
1917.. 27,480 18,611 45,941 418 283 661 
1916.. 84,829 17,966 62,786 482 168 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 852 1,026 
1914 86,008 17,633 68,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.,. 26,671 19,243 46,816 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,881 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,862 46,681 484 201 6385 
1909.. 28,330 18,308 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,681 47,657 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 6324 

*Aug, 1 estimate, 








WRANSPORTATION 


I. C. C. RECEIVES PETITIONS 


Opposing Groups Mobilize Forces in Grain 
Rate Battle—Legislators Submit Pleas 
for and Against Keduction 


Wasutinoton, D. C.—Recent contribu- 
tions to the battle of the grain markets 
received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission include a lengthy reduction 
supporting brief from the Peoria mar- 
ket, offset by Toledo, Kansas City, Colo- 
rado, southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
protests. A telegram from Walter C. 
Newton, representative from Minneap- 
olis, urging favorable action in granting 
the relief sought by the proposed rates, 
is offset by a personal letter from Sen- 
ator Curtis, of Kansas, asking that the 
southwestern markets’ protest and peti- 
tions for suspension be granted. 

An enthusiastic “pro” letter was filed 
by W. J. Allen, business manager of the 
Dakota Farmer, in behalf of its wheat 
producer readers. Others favorable 
were: R, E. MacGregor, president of the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis; the Echo (Minn.) Mills; North 
Star-Arlington Mills & Milling Co., Ar- 
lington, Minn., by A. R. Darner; W. A. 
Durst, president Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co., Minneapolis; Minneapolis 
Traffic Association; Minneapolis Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 

Protesting petitioners included the To- 
ledo (Ohio) Produce Exchange, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, by W. I. Nokely, 
transportation commissioner; State De- 
partment of Public Works, Olympia, 
Wash; Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce; Corpora- 
tion Commission of Oklahoma, by Paul 
A. Walker, special counsel; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, adopting 
the tone of the Southern Millers’ League 
and Kansas City Millers’ Club protest 
“as our own”; G. H. Work, traffic man- 
ager; South-West Co-operative Wheat 
Growers’ Association; Topeka Traffic As- 
sociation, Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce; Southern Kansas Millers’ Club, 
Wichita, Kansas; G. G. Moffett and 
others; Shellabarger Milling & Elevator 
Co; R. Morgenstern, secretary H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Kansas City Hearing Delayed 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Further hearings 
in the Kansas City grain transit case 
will be held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Wichita on Sept. 17, in- 
stead of on Sept. 15, as previously an- 
nounced, 

The Commission will hold a public con- 
ference at Chicago on = 9 10 to gather 
data bearing on a comprehensive revision 
of class rates in western trunk line ter- 
ritory. 

Carrier Changes Hands 

Burrato, N. Y.—William Connelly, 
manager of the Diesel electric freighter, 
Fordonian, has sold the carrier to the 
Patterson Steamship Co., Ltd., Fort Wil- 
liam, 


Regular Service Begun 

Puitapecpnia, Pa.—The Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Line has instituted regular serv- 
ice between this port and est Palm 
Beach, Fla. Sailings started Aug. 24. 

Some Future Chartering Done 

CieveLann, Onto,—Local owners of 
lake freighters will not take grain con- 
tracts ahead, but according to reports 
from Duluth some future chartering has 
been done on the basis of 3c bu from 
Fort William to Port Colborne or Buf- 
falo. Deliveries are to be made under 
these charters during the first half of 
September, 4c being the charge after 
Sept. 15. This latter figure is to hold 
also during the first two weeks of Oc- 
tober. There is very little demand, ac- 
— to Cleveland grain brokers, for 
early loading tonnage. Small carriers 
are taking about all the business at Lake 
Michigan ports, 

Last month Fort William and Port 
Arthur sent forward 22,475,000 bus grain, 
taken by 107 vessels. Only seven Ameri- 
can ships took cargoes, and these deliv- 
ered 1,594,000 bus at American ports. 
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Twenty-four Canadian vessels took car- 
goes to American ports, and the rest of 
the grain was delivered at Canadian 
ports by 76 Canadian ships. No char- 
ters in the Canadian trade have been re- 
ported by Cleveland brokers this month. 

Two steamers were reported at the 
week end chartering for grain from Lake 
Michigan ports to Buffalo for next week 
delivery at 3c. 


Tonnage Demand Light 


Dvututu, Mi~n.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage for grain continues lifeless, with 
the rate holding nominally at 3c bu on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, prompt load- 
ing. Some inquiry has been made for 
tonnage for the fall, but vesselmen show 
no interest in the rates offered. Ship- 
ments of grain last week were larger 
than those of the previous one, and with 
new grain beginning to move they may 
continue to increase. Some winter wheat 
is accumulating here for shipment to 
eastern mills, 


Service Is Kesumed 


Ba.timore, Mv.—Three former steam- 
ship services will resume sailings from 
Baltimore as follows: the American Re- 
publics Line, on Aug. 27, to South Amer- 
ican ports; the American and Manchurian 
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Line, on Aug. 28, to the Far East; the 
American India Line, on Sept. 4, to In- 
dian ports. 


Proposed Increase Suspended 
Minwneapouis, Minn.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Aug. 21 issued 
an order suspending proposed increases 
in grain freight rates from certain points 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pay) 
Railway in Montana, and North and 
South Dakota, to Duluth, which were to 

have become effective on that date. 


Australian Shippers Make Inquiries 
Metsovrne, Vicrorta, July 24.—Inter- 
est in charters for the coming wheat sea- 
son is already shown by shippers. Of- 
fers to charter steamers for December- 
January loading at 35s ton for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom or the Continent have been 
made, but have not been accepted. 
Shipping companies have had a most 
unprofitable year, as far as Australian 
wheat is concerned, comparatively sinall 
harvests having limited grain export: to 
much smaller dimensions than usual. 
Opinion in the trade appears to be thiat, 
should heavy yields be recorded throu gh- 
out the commonwealth this season, the 
opening rate of freight will probably ap- 
proximate 40s ton. 
Cuaries J, MATrHews, 








(Common (auses of Gire in GHour Mills and 
Grain &levators and Suggestions 
for Their “Prevention 


By H. C. Lee, Assistant Planager of the Putual 
fire ‘Prevention Bureau 








O you store gluten or molasses feed? 

Do you know the fire hazard of im- 
proper storage? We have the per- 
mission of C. G. Clark & Son, Westtown, 
N. Y., to cite their experience. They had 
stored in the bins of their elevator a 
large quantity of glu- 

SPONTANEOUS ten feed. At noon on 


COMBUSTION Oct. 14, 1924, a bin Jin 
IN DAIRY which the feed had been 
FEEDS stored six weeks was 


found to be on fire. The 
feed and the burning bin walls were sat- 
urated with water and the feed imme- 
diately removed, preventing serious loss. 
Had this occurred at night it would have 
been one of the many mysterious night 
fires for which no cause can be assigned, 
and thé plant would undoubtedly have 
been a total loss. 

Many previous cases of spontaneous 
combustion in gluten or molasses feeds 
are on record, several resulting in the 
total destruction of the plant. Properly 
conditioned and dry feed is not danger- 
ous, and every responsible manufacturer 
takes pride in the low moisture content, 
but the feed may have been dampened in 
transit in a leaky car. There is a posi- 
tive fire hazard from the storage of glu- 
ten or molasses feed regardless of the 
grade purchased, but the hazard may be 
reduced to the minimum by proper han- 
dling. 

The safest method of storing is in bags 
which are properly stacked. The first 
tier should be piled on 2x4’s and two 
more 2x4’s should be placed on _ the 
fourth bag up and on the eighth bag. 
Bags may be piled parallel or crosswise, 
but they should be so piled that a part 
of each bag is exposed and the tiers 
should not be closer together than 18 
inches, permitting inspection of each tier. 

If storage in bins cannot be avoided, 
a metal pipe should be placed in the cen- 
ter of the bin, extending from the bot- 
tom of the bin to a point where the fill- 
ing of the bin will not cover the top of 
the pipe. Thermometer readings should 
be taken daily for the first two weeks. 
After that the readings may be extended 
to every other day, and finally to once 
a week, if no tendency to heat develops. 
An iron rod left in the bin and pulled 
out each day for examination will an- 
swer the same purpose as the pipe and 
thermometer, but not so accurately. 


Any material increase in the tempera- 
ture of the feed is good reason for care- 
ful daily readings, and if the tempera- 
ture continues to increase, the feed must 
be turned. Usually re-elevating will ac- 
complish the purpose if taken in time. 
When feed is really hot it should be re- 
moved to a safe place outdoors. Mr. 
Gray at Springvale, N. Y., had some hot 
feed which he had shoveled until nearly 
morning, and then left it to the care of 
the watchman. The mill burned before 
morning. Griggs & Ball, at East Aurora, 
N. Y., found the feed in a bin hot, and 
carried it to an outside warehouse. It 
burned the warehouse that night. We 
are simply citing these cases to show that 
every possible precaution must be taken 
in your plant to make the storage of glu- 
ten and molasses feeds safe.: 





A DECISION ON LEASES 

According to a decision of the Arkansas 
supreme court, which appears to he In 
line with the view adopted by courts 
generally throughout the country, the 
lessor of a building does not impliedly 
warrant that the building will be acapt- 
ed to the use to which the tenant iniends 
to put it. 

In this case, Oliver vs. Hartzell (230 §. 
W. 979), the lessee of space in a bui/ding 
sought to offset against a rent claim dam- 
ages resulting from structural conditions 
impairing use of the quarters for !usi- 
ness purposes. The supreme couri de- 
cided that, in the absence of an explicit 
undertaking on the part of the lan:/lord 
to maintain the premises in a condition 
suited to particular use, the tenant took 
the place as he found it. The same prit- 
ciple would manifestly apply to lea-e of 
an entire building. 

The opinion is specially noteworthy in 
its further holding that the fact that 4 
building is in course of construction 
when the lease is made does not altet 
the point that there is no implied war 
ranty of suitability to the tenant’: ir 
tended use, if the building is so neat 
completion as to afford the tenan‘ op 
portunity to ascertain its suitability for 
the intended use. But the court inti 
mates that the rule would be otherwis 
should the building be rendered unsuit- 
able through faulty construction after 


making of the lease. 
A. L. H, Srrcet. 
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FLOUR IMPORTS REDUCED 
TO MINIMUM AT HAMBURG 


liampurc, Germany, July 31.—The 
ma: ket is still under the influence of the 
bad Canadian crop news and unfavor- 
abl. reports from central European coun- 
tric., where heavy rainfalls are retarding 
the progress of the harvest. 


, stocks of old crop cereals are near- 
ly  shausted, increased attention must be 
giv n to these facts and, consequently, 
fir: prices and a strong tone character- 
he market. German wheat import- 
ers nevertheless, seem inclined, general- 
ly, o await developments. 


lor the next few weeks small im- 
pe of foreign flour are anticipated. 
St\.ks in the hands of interior consum- 
ers and secondhand dealers, though not 
ex: ssive, will be sufficient to cover re- 
quirements for some time. Opinions dif- 


fer as to whether the new tariff of 10 


marks per 100 kilos will or will not se- 
rio sly restrict flour importation, but the 
duties have no restrictive character, and 
therefore limited quantities of flour will 
be imported from time to time. 


is reported from Bremen that at the 
very moment when the new tariff settle- 


met became law, considerable interest 
was shown in Kansas patent flour for 
Aucust shipment, and quite a good busi- 
ness was done at $8.05@8.45, c.i.f., Bre- 
meii 

Mills’ offers are as follows, per 100 
kilos, ¢.i.f., Hamburg: Canadian exports, 


August shipment, $9.10@9.20; Manitoba 
patents, first half August, $9.15; Kan- 
sas patents, August-September, $8.05@ 


$30; hard winter wheat top patents, 
$8.70@8.90. Home milled wheat flour, 
best quality, was offered at $11.65@ 


11.70, and rye flour, 70 per cent, at $7.60 
@8.15 per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 





RAINS IN MANCHURIA 
AVERT DANGER OF FAMINE 


Toxyo, Japan.—Rains in Manchuria 
have temporarily eliminated danger of 
immediate famine, and Japanese flour is 
not in the heavy demand which had been 
expected. At home the market is de- 
clining gradually. Present quotations 
per sack are 5@20c cheaper than in 
June. 

\merican and Canadian wheat deliv- 
ered in Yokohama is now quoted at 
$1.92 bu. Japanese wheat on spot is 
about 4c less, while the August deliv- 
ery price for the latter is $1.85. 

Plans are under way for increasing the 
arca of arable land in the empire. Au- 
thorities hope that they may thereby 
make the nation independent with regard 
to rice. The department of agriculture 
and forestry is to undertake to drain 
2,500,000 acres swamp land, thought suit- 
able for agriculture. The Oriental De- 
velopment Co. has a similar plan under 
way for the Korean peninsula. 

l.atest cereal quotations in Harbin: 
wheat, unsacked, $1.66 bu; barley, un- 
sacked, $1.13; wheat flour, No. 1 $10.25 
200 Ibs, No. 2 $9.75, No. 8 $9.25, No. 
4 8.75. 

Burton CRane. 





VISITORS IN SCOTTISH MARKETS 

iLASGOW, ScorTLaNp, Aug. 3.—Visitors 
to Seottish markets last week included 
J. EK. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
roto; Mr. Bereoe, Adelaide, represent- 
Australian milling interests; C. F. G. 
R.ikes and A. H. Bailey, European and 
C -nadian managers, respectively, of The 
Northwestern Miller, who have been vis- 
iting both Scotch and Irish importers. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Eno., Aug. 4.—Millers offer 
their flour for August shipment at a 
decline of 2s 3d. For the more distant 
positions, prices are inclined to harden, 
notwithstanding the greatly improved 
crop estimates. Buyers, although they 
know that, owing to the pool, wheat is 
now in stronger hands, look for lower 
values before the end of August. If this 
attitude is maintained, there probably 
will be a spot premium on the small 
quantity of Canadian flour available. At 
the same time the flour made by London 
millers is the great competitor of the 
imported article, and business is being 
accepted by them at prices with which it 
is difficult for strong Canadian flours to 
compete. 

Australian Flour Quiet.—Australian 
flour, which has enjoyed such a large 
share of the London trade, is now very 
quiet. Shippers are asking 1@2s more 
than resellers are willing to accept, but 
buyers are only inclined to operate from 
hand to mouth, preferring to await prices 
for the new wheat flours. They hope for 
cheap offers, as farmers here are not 
organized and many have to realize on 
some of their crops quickly, at the best 
price obtainable. Oats are being har- 
vested in southern England, and if the 
greatly improved weather conditions of 
the last few days are maintained, har- 
vesting soon will spread to the midlands. 

Imported Flour,—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by millers at 46s 6d@ 
47s 6d for August shipment from sea- 
board; for September a premium of 6d 
sack is asked. October shipment prices 
are at a discount of 9d sack at 45s 9d@ 
46s 9d. For November shipment 45s 3d 
@46s 3d is asked. The spot value is 
48s@48s 6d, ex-store. Canadian export 
patents are offered at 44s 6d for August 
shipment from seaboard, 45s for Sep- 
tember, 43s 9d for October, and 43s 8d 
for November. There is only a slow 
sale on spot at 46@47s, ex-store. Cana- 
dian flour manufactured in bond in the 
United States is seldom offered for earli- 
er shipment than October, when the price 
is 44s 6d@45s 6d, according to quality. 
These quotations compare favorably with 
those of Canadian millers, and when buy- 
ing is active, secure a fair share of the 
business. Canadian winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents were offered last week at 
40s 6d, but buyers were indifferent. 
Kansas flours are occasionally offered, 
but prices vary greatly. Some import- 
ers have been able to do business on a 
basis of 438s, c.i.f., including their com- 
mission, for top grade patents, while 
others state that the mills they represent 
will not offer even straight run flours at 
less than 44s 6d. The latter prices are 
quite hopeless. Australian flours are of- 
fered by shippers at 43@44s, c.i.f., for 
August shipment. These prices are high- 
er than this market will pay, and are 
asked no doubt on account of the scarci- 
ty of old wheat. It is still nearly four 
months before the Australian harvest. 
The crop prospects seem good, Plate 
low grades are quiet, although shippers 
are not offering freely. The value is 
considered to be 22s 6d, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment this month. Minneapolis low 
grades are offered at 29s 6d, c.i.f. Con- 
tinental low grades have been practically 
withdrawn. 

Home Milled Flour.—The official price 
for London made straight run flour is 
unchanged at 51s, delivered, which is 
equal to about 46s 6d, c.i.f., but it is 





anticipated that there soon should be 
some reduction, to bring it more in line 
with the actual selling prices which the 
millers are accepting. The present posi- 
tion is farcical, and on the face of it 
can only be done to “pull the leg” of the 
food control committee, because on the 
present basis of the actual selling figure 
the price of bread could be reduced Yed 
per 4-lb loaf to the public, but while 
the official figure stands where it does, 
no action is likely to be taken. Bakers 
can purchase at at least 3s sack below 
the official price, for delivery during the 
next two months, while discounts 
amounting to a further 2s would be ac- 
ceptable for October, with still more for 
November and December. 


Laverroot, Eno., Aug. 3.—There is 
only a small trade passing in flour. 
Millers are offering at last week’s rates, 
and bakers only buying for immediate 
requirements. Importers are feeling the 
competition of home milled flour, and 
only slow sales are reported from spot, 
at about unchanged prices. Low grade 
flour is firmer, Argentine being held at 
£9 2s 6d, after £8 17s 6d for September- 
October shipment. 


Giascow, Scortanp, Aug. 3.—Import- 
ers of wheat and flour appear to lay 
little stress on the latest Canadian gov- 
ernment report of the probable wheat 
yield. It is felt that a fortnight’s heat 
at the last stage of the crop cannot have 
appreciably adverse effects, and the mar- 
ket continues to hold firmly to a belief 
that prices will ease in the next few 
months. Millers have had a difficult time 
of late, and every one is inclined to play 
a waiting game, despite the fact that the 
market is bare. 

It is noted here that there is a dis- 
parity between the prices of Kansas 
wheat and Kansas flour. The former is 
available at 53s qr, and the latter is 
about 45s per sack of 280 Ibs, which 
is 8s 6d above the wheat parity. Home 
millers are offering Kansas flour at 41 
@A2s sack, c.i.f., for September delivery. 
Importers expect that the United States 
will be able to make a much larger con- 
tribution to British flour supplies in the 
new cereal year. 

Prices Complex.—The price position is 
regarded as fairly complex, meantime 
neither Chicago nor Winnipeg offering 
much reliable guidance in the last few 
days. Home millers’ prices on the c.i.f. 
basis are 45s, 47s and 49s on spot. Im- 
ported Manitoba flours are about 45s 6d 
and 46s 6d, with 2s less for September 
and 8s less for October-November ship- 
ment, As every one is very timid, Mani- 
tobas have become scarce on spot. Kan- 
sas patents are 42s 6d@43s 6d for last 
half of August seaboard shipment, 
American winters 44s@44s 6d in jute, 
and Canadian winters 40s 6d@4ls 6d. 
Australian flour is worth about 42s on 
spot and 43@44s for August shipment. 
The general impression is that Australia 
has got rid of most of her surplus till 
the new crop comes on in November- 
December. 


Betrast, Irevanp, July 31.—Shipment 
business is very difficult, as consumers 
do not feel inclined to buy flour ahead. 
There has been a good inquiry for spot 
and near at hand flour, and though 
stocks are not large, importers have 
made no attempt to obtain mills’ quota- 


tions, but sell at less than replacement 
prices. For example, top grade Mani- 
toba patents have sold at 48s 6d, deliv- 
ered, Belfast, although the mill would 
not accept less than that figure, net, 
cif, Dublin has been doing a little 
better for spot flour, despite the fact 
that stocks are heavier there. Some of 
the best Manitoba mills quoted as high 
as 49s 6d, net, cif., Belfast, August 
seaboard ae October shipment at 
46s 6d, and November-December at 46s, 
with 6d more for Dublin. The quoting 
of lower figures for extended shipment 
does not tend to induce buyers to take 
hold of flour. In the meantime, English 
millers are doing their best to compete, 
but find the forward prices very difficult 
to meet. Manitoba export patents for 
August shipment are quoted at 46s 6d, 
October 43s 6d, and November 42s 9d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. American- 
Canadian strong flours were offered last 
week as low as 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 43s, Dublin, for October-No- 
vember shipment from seaboard, which 
was really cheap, but no business re- 


sulted. For August shipment 45s was 
asked. 
Spot Freely Offered.—Spot flour is 


freely offered at a little under shipment 
figures, and some small sales were made 
last week in both the north and the 
south of Ireland. American soft win- 
ters are more in evidence, sales having 
been made for August shipment on a 
basis of about 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Another well-known winter wheat flour 
was quoted at 43s, net, cif., Belfast, 
Dublin or Cork. For a_ well-known 
brand of Canadian soft winters 40s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin, is 
quoted, Some business has been done, 
and although English millers are trying 
to meet the competition they find diffi- 
culty in giving the quality of flour which 
American and Canadian mills offer, at 
the price. 

Shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending July 17 were down to 3,000 
sacks, as against 16,000 the previous 
week, bringing the total since Aug. 1, 
1925, to 135,000 sacks. Shipments to 
Belfast for the same week were nil, 
against 10,000 sacks the previous week, 
the total since Aug. 1 being 184,000. 


MARKET AT AMSTERDAM 
DESCRIBED AS APATHETIC 


AmsterpaAM, Hotiann, Aug. 2,—The 
market is apathetic, and there is no in- 
terest on importers’ part for near fu- 
ture business. Considerable flour is ex- 
pected during the next two months, and 
although the price at which this flour 
was bought is not unfavorable in com- 
parison with the present basis of wheat 
values, importers prefer to wait and see 
how such purchases work off, before en- 
tering upon further engagements. 

The quality of the new crop also has to 
be considered, and in addition there is a 
falling off in the sale of flour, as is not 
uncommon at this time of the year. 

United States millers have probably 
been disappointed in the result of their 
efforts to dispose of some of their out- 
put to importers here. The home mar- 
ket, moreover, has not moved in their 
favor, for while cabled prices from the 
United States were raised last week, 
home millers have but slowly followed 
the trend of the foreign wheat markets. 

American millers advanced their prices 
25@35e per 220 lbs, while home millers 
did not raise their quotations more than 
15@20c per 100 kilos, so that at the end 
of the week the position of the Ameri- 
can commodity was less favorable than 
that of home milled flour, 
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. . EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO FOR SALE—ONE PAIR HIGH ROLLER 
S ecial Notices represent either Kansas or Nebraska mill mill, new reel, elevator, mixer, pulleys, 
in Iowa territory. Address 799, care shafts, beltings; cost $1,800, will sell for 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. $750. F. W. Nothaft, 2725 Pleasant Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


Trademarks United States and 


Trademark Experts Eotabliched Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 








The rate for advertisements in ‘this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. am not afraid of work; can furnish good 

Cash should accompany all orders. references. Address 801, care Northwest- 

= ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HELP WANTED 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking young man of 15 years’ 
flour sales experience as branch manager 
and as sales manager for well-known 
northwestern and southwestern companies. 
Address 812, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; 











FOR SALE 
Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour mill laboratory equipment; 
complete and modern; will be sold 
either in whole or in part. 





Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 854 Security Building 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 

















SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ FLOUR 
experience, past two years engaged in 
other line of business, is desirous of get- 

flour mill and elevator for Ohio; give ref- ting back into the flour game; will enter- 

erence and salary expected. Address 808, tain proposition of first class mill enjoy- 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ing reputation for quality products; sal- 
ary, expense and bonus basis; prefer 
northeastern Pennsylvania and northern 

New York territory; proven record of 

sales ability from past employers. Ad- 

dress ‘“‘Salesman,”"’ 2820 Brood Avenue, Al- 
toona, Pa. 











WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER FOR 








FOR SALE—TWO WESTINGHOUSE MO- 
tors, 15 and 30 hp; all sizes of belting 
and secondhand milling machinery for 
both wheat and corn. For information 

FEED SALESMAN WANTED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE — RELIABLE, write J. B. Sampson, West Newton, Pa. 

energetic, settled married man of 38 avail- 

A large eastern mill manufacturing able Oct. 1 to manage a southwestern 

old established brands stock feeds hard wheat mill, 500- to 1,000-bbl ca- 

desires to secure three experienced pacity, or would consider assistant larger 
salesmen who are producers for plant; 10 years’ experience two mills, 
central New York, eastern Pennsyl- 2,000 and 3,000 capacities; thoroughly ex- 
vania and central western Pennsyl- perienced grain qualities, buying and ele- 
vania; salary and expense. Address vator operation—a rate and transit au- 
824, care Northwestern Miller, Min- thority—sales experience and possess ex- 
neapolis. ecutive ability; practically every Texas 
mill manager my reference. Address 813, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Commercializing Discoveries in Animal 
Nutrition By Suerman T. Epwarps 
Everyone interested in the Higher Science 
of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 
order today. 8.T. Evnwarps & Co., Dept. 16, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEy CoMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 


LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPPER CRUST fiz" SAGINAW fii" 


ALSO LARGE HANDLERS OF FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND BEANS 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








CONSULT A SPECIALIST 
FEED EXECUTIVE WANTED 





, , If you wish to buy a flour mill, 
Want man for position of Assistant < ‘ - 

Sales Manager immediately by —. or bakery, or SELL any 
established firm selling advertised or anove 

brand of feed. Must have good Ask (William B.) Burns, 
record in sales work. Good salary 

for right man. Give references St. Louis 

and state salary wanted. Address 308 Merchants Exchange 

825, care Northwestern Miller, Min- Kansas City 
a 556 Board of Trade 








Tue A. H. Ranpatut Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR NIGHT 
shift in 190-bbl mill; prefer a young man 
who can operate a flour packer when mill 
is not in full operation; kindly state age, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
798, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS AN 
opening for experienced and _ successful 
salesman to cover Iowa and western IIli- 
nois territory; have established trade with 
both bakers and jobbers and reputation 
for quality and uniformity in flour that 
is second to none; all correspondence 11,1,INOIS FLOUR MILL—150-BBL FLOUR 
treated confidentially ; give full particu- mill for sale, well equipped, going busi- 
BE ee ee eee Miinmattnae “Ress, with an established trade and run- 

Jt . P ‘ ds, ‘ se ning every day, in a wheat district where 

the finest milling wheat is grown; mill 

remodeled recently, with all modern ma- 

chinery. Address 811, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 


PARTNER WANTED—I HAVE THE BEST 
proposition in the state to offer some 
wideawake miller with a few thousand 
dollars cash—waterpower mill, northern 
Minnesota; state your qualifications and 
amount of cash in first letter; nothing 
less than $5,000 considered; balance terms. 
Address Box 38, Fertile, Minn. 


WVorrs SHORT WHITE 
FLOUR unsurpassed for bis- 
cuits, pastry—also Self-Ris- 
ing flour, made from selected 
Michigan wheat. Communi- 
cate direct with 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





Fennville Milling Company 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


and Self Rising Flour 
FENNVILLE, MICHIGAN 
Wheat 


‘SELECT’: 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 





VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

















COMPETENT MILLWRIGHT WISHES 
to make connection with some good mill- 
ing company where the work would be 
steady; am married man with family; 
Minnesota preferred; references furnished. 
Address 800, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size, or as second miller in J. P. 
large, mill; 18 years’ experience on all Box 123 
principal kinds of wheat, also durum and 
cereals; technical training; reference fur- 
nished. Address 802, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


For private family reasons, 100-bbl 
mill with elevator connected, all in 
good running order. 

Friesen & Son, 
Gretna, Man., Canada 


e cone " 
Commercial Milling Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Winter and Spring Flours 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal 
Self-Rising Buckwheat 

Rye Flour, Feeds 


Michigan 
Winter 


Mixed Carloads 











FOR SALE—WELL LOCATED MICHIGAN 


AS SUPERINTENDENT, ANY SIZE MILL 
from 500 bbls up; wide experience with 
large size mills, and fully qualified to 
handle any size mill and get best of re- 
sults; come on few weeks’ notice; go 
anywhere; high class references. Address 
820, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced with established trade in Penn- 
sylvania, desires position with only an 
Al spring or winter mill making quality 
flour; can qualify in any requirement and 
furnish reference and bond. Reply, “E,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York City. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
of producing uniform high quality prod- 
ucts on economy basis; Al _ references 
from present and former employers. Ad- 
dress 1090, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MY SERVICES AVAILABLE SEPT. 15 TO 
progressive mill seeking representative; 
have had 12 years’ experience selling hard 
and soft wheat flour in the southern 
states to jobbing car lot and bakery trade; 
also experience in introductory work; can 
furnish satisfactory references at the 
proper time, including former employers. 
Address 1089, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











mill with good established trade and ex- 
cellent reputation for quality; operated 
the past year, day and night a large 
share of the time, and has an exception- 
ally good trade at the mill door; two 
branch elevators owned, which can be 
bought separately or in connectiqn with 
the mill, both handling beans as well as 
wheat, flour, feeds, and coal, etc. Reason 
for selling, death of owner. Attractively 
priced. Address Box 25, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 625 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


The Huron Milling Co. ¢7237,Bee°" 


STU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 


Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ALL THE MACHINERY AND 


equipment of a 200-bbl flour mill; ma- 
chinery is all in excellent condition; mill 
has been purchased by university for 
other purpose and any reasonable offer 
for the machinery and equipment will be 
accepted. Address Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 


stands late style 9x36; 8 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HON) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Fe Destroy Supply Company 
INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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